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[ORIGINAL.] 


PROBLEMS OF THE AGE. 


I. 
INTRODUCTION. 


We wish to state distinctly and 
openly, at the outset of this work, that 
the solution given of the problems 
therein discussed is a solution derived 
from the Catholic faith. Its sole ob- 
ject will be to make an exposition of 
the doctrines of the Catholic faith 
bearing on these problems. By an 
exposition, is not meant a mere expan- 
sion or paraphrase of the articles of 
the Creed, but such a statement as 
shall include an exhibition of their 
positive, objective truth, or conformity 
to the real order of being and exist- 
ence; and of their reasonableness or 
analogy to the special part of that uni- 
versal order lying within the reach of 
rational knowledge. In doing this 
we choose what appears to us the best 
and simplest method. It*differs, how- 
ever, in certain respects, from the one 
most in vogue, and therefore requires 
afew preliminary words of explana- 
tion. 


VoL. m1. 10 


‘ 

The usual method is, to proceed as 
far as possible in the analysis of the 
religious truths provable by reason, to 
introduce afterward the evidences of 
revealed religion, and finally to pro- 
ceed to an exposition of revealed doc- 
trines. We have no wish to decry 
the many valuable works constructed 
on this plan, but simply to vindicate 
the propriety of following another, 
which is better suited to our special 
purpose. We conceive it not to be 
necessary to follow the first method in 
explaining the faith of a Christian 
mind, because the Christian mind it- 
self does not actually attain to faith 
by this method. We do not proceed 
by a course of reasoning through nat- 
ural theology and evidences of revela- 
tion to our Christian belief. We be- 
gin by submitting to instruction, and 
receiving all it imparts at once, with- 
out preliminaries. The Christian 
child begins by saying “Credo in 
Unum Deum.” | This is the first arti- 
cle of his faith. “It is proposed to him, 
by an authority which he reveres as 
divine, as the first and principal ar- 
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ticle of a series of revealed truths. If 
that act is right and rational, it can 
be justified on rational grounds. It 
can be shown to be in conformity to 
the real order. If it is in conformity 
to the real order, it is in conformity also 
to the logical order. The exposition 
of the real order of things is the ex- 
position of truth, and is, therefore, 
sound philosophy. A child who has 
attained the full use of his reason and 
received competent instruction, either 
has, or has not, a faith; not merely 
objectively certain, but subjectively 
also, as certain and as capable of be- 
ing rationally accounted for, though 
not by his own reflection, as that of 
a theologian. If he has this subjective 
certitude, a simple explication of the 
creditive act in his mind will show 
the nature and ground of it in the 
clearest manner. If he has not, chil- 
drea and simple persons who are 
children in science, ¢. e., the majority 
of mankind, are incapable of faith—a 
conclusion which oversets theology. 
We have now indirectly made 
known what our own method will be; 
namely, to present the credible object 
in contact or relation with the credit- 
ive subject, as it really is when the 
child makes the first complete act of 
faith. Instead of inviting the reader 
to begin at the viewing point of a 
sceptic or atheist, and reason gradu- 
ally up from certain postulates of nat- 
ural reason, through natural theology, 
to the Catholic faith, we invite him 
to begin at once at the viewing point 
of a Catholic believer, and endeavor 
to get the view which one brought up in 
the church takes of divine truth. We 
donot mean to ask him to take anything 
for granted. We will endeavor to 
show the internal coherence of Catholic 
doctrine, and its correspondence with 
the primitive judgmentscfreason. We 
cannot pretend to exhibit systematic- 
ally the evidence sustaining each por- 
tion of this vast system. It would 
only be doing over ggain a work al- 
ready admirably in. We must 
suppose it to be known or within the 
reach of the knowledge of our readers, 
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and in varying degrees admitted by 
different classes of them, contenting 
ourselves with indicating rather than 
completing the line of argument on 
special topics. 

The Catholic reader will see in this 
exposition of the Catholic idea only 
that which he already believes, stated 
perhaps in such a way as to aid his 
intellectual conception of it. The 
Protestant reader, accordingly as he 
believes less or more of the Catholic 
Creed, will see in it less or more to 
accept without argument, together with 
much which he does not accept, but 
which is proposed to his consideration 
as necessary to complete the Christian 
idea. The unbeliever will find an af- 
firmation of the necessary truths of 
pure reason, together with an attempt 
to show the legitimate union between 
the primitive ideal formula and the 
revealed or Christian formula, binding 
them into one synthesis, philosophi- 
cally coherent and complete. 


Il. 


RELATION OF THE CREDIBLE OBJECT 
TO THE CREDITIVE SUBJECT. 


Let us begin with a child, or a sim- 
ple, uneducated adult, who is in a 
state of perpetual childhood as regards 
scientific knowledge. Let us take him 
as a creditive subject or Christian 
believer, with the credible object or 
Catholic faith in contact with his rea- 
son from its earliest dawn. Before 
proceeding formally to amalyze his 
creditive act, we will illustrate it by a 
supposed case. 

Let us suppose that, when our Lord 
Jesus Christ was upon earth, he went 
to visit a pagan in order to instruct 
him in the truths of religion. We 
will suppose him to be intelligent, up- 
right, and sincere, with as much know- 
ledge of religious truth as was ordina- 
rily attaindble through the heathen 
tradition. Let us suppose him to re- 
ceive the instructions of Christ with 
faith, to be baptized, and to remain 
ever after a firm and undoubting be- 
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liever in the Christian doctrine. Now 
by what process does he attain a ra- 
tional certitude of the truth of the rev- 
elation made by the lips of Christ ? 

In the first place, the human wisdom 
and virtue of our Lord are intelligible 
to him by the human nature common 
to both, and in proportion to his own 
personal wisdom and goodness. Hav- 
ing in himself, by virtue of his human 
nature, the essential type of human 
goodness, he is able to recognize the 
excellence of one in whom it is carried 
to its highest possible perfection. The 
human perfection visible in Jesus 
Christ predisposes him to believe his 
testimony. The testimony that Jesus 
Christ bears of himself is that he is 
the Son of God. This declaration 
includes two propositions. The chief 
term of the first proposition is “ God.” 
The chief term of the second proposi- 
tion is “Jesus Christ.” The first 
term includes all that can be un- 
derstood by the light of reason con- 
eerning the Creator and his creative 
act. The second term includes all 


that can be apprehended by the light 
of faith concerning the interior rela- 
tions of God, the incarnation of the 
Son, or Word, the entire supernatural 
order included in it, and the entire 


doctrine revealed by Christ. The idea 
expressed by the first term is already 
in the mind of the pagan, as the first 
and constitutive principle of his rea- 
son. His reflective consciousness of 
this idea and his ability to make a 
correct and complete explication of its 
contents are very imperfect. But 
when the distinct affirmation and ex- 
plication of the idea of God are made 
to him by one who possesses a perfect 
knowledge of God, he has an immedi- 
ate and certain perception of the truth 
of the conception thus acquired by his 
intelligence. God has already af- 
firmed himself to his reason, and 
Christ, in affirming God to his intellect, 
has only repeated and manifested by 
sensible images, and in distinct, unerring 
language, this original affirmation. 

It is otherwise with the affirmation 
which Christ makes respecting the 
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second term. God does not affirm to 
his reason by the creative act the in- 
ternal relations of Father and Son, 
completed by the third, or Holy Spir- 
it, and therefore, although it is a nec- 
essary truth, and in itself intelligible 
as such, it is not intelligible as a neces- 
sary truth to his intellect. The incar- 
nation, redemption, and other myster- 
ies aflirmed to him by Christ, are not 
in themselves necessary truths, but 
only necessary’on the supposition that 
they have been decreed by God. The 
certitude of belief in all this second 
order of truths rests, therefore, en- 
tirely on the veracity of God, authen- 
ticating the affirmation of his own di- 
vine mission made by Jesus Christ. 
We must, therefore, suppose that this 
affirmation is made to the mind of the 
pagan with such clear and unmistaka- 
ble evidence of the fact that the verac- 
ity of God is pledged to its truth, that 
it would be irrational to doubt it. 
Catholic doctrine also requires us to 
suppose that Christ imparts to him a 
supernatural grace, as the principle of 
a divine faith and a divine life based 
upon it. The nature and effect of this 
grace must be left for future consider- 
ation. 

These truths received on the faith 
of ihe testimony of the Son of God by 
the pagan are not, however, entirely 
unintelligible to his natural reason. 
We can suppose our Lord removing 
his difficulties and misapprehensions, 
showing him that these truths do not 
contradict reason, but harmonize with 
it as far as it goes, and pointing out 
to him certain analogies in the natural 
order which render them partially 
apprehensible by his intellect. Thus, 
while his mind cannot penetrate into 
the substance of these mysteries, or 
grasp the intrinsie reason of them af- 
ter the mode of natural knowledge, it 
can nevertheless see them indirectly, 
as reflected in the natural order, and 
by resemblance, and rests its undoubt- 
ing belief of them on the revelation 
made by Jesus Christ, attested by the 
veracity of God. 

In this supposed case, the pagan 
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has the Son of God actually before 
his eyes, and with his own ears can 
hear his words. This is the credible 
object. He is made inwardly certain 
that he is the Son of God by convine- 
ing evidence and the illustration of 
divine grace. This is the creditive 
subject, in contact with the credible 
object. It exemplifies the process by 
which God has instructed the human 
race from the beginning, a process 
carried on in the most perfect and 
successful manner in the instance we 
are about to examine of a child brought 
up in the Catholic Church. 

The mind of the child has no pre- 
judices and no imperfect conceptions 
derived from a perverted and defect- 
ive instruction to be rectified. Its 
soul is in the normal and natural con- 
dition. The grace of faith is imparted 
to it in baptism, so that the rational 
faculties unfold under its elevating 
and strengthening influence with a 
full capacity to elicit the creditive 
act as soon as they are brought in 
contact with the credible object. 
This credible object, in the case of the 
child, as in that of the pagan, is 
Christ revealing himself and the 
Father. He reveals himself, how- 
ever, not by his visible form to the 
eye, or his audible word to the ear, 
but by his mystical body the church, 
which is a continuation and amplifica- 
tion of his incarnation. The church 
is visible and audible to the child as 
soon as his faculties begin to open. 
At first this is only in an imperfect 
way, as Jesus Christ was at first only 
known in an imperfect way to the 
pagan above described. As he merely 
knew Christ at first as a man, and ina 
purely human way, so the child re 
ceives the instruction of his parents, 
teachers, and pastors, in whom the 
church is represented, in regard to 
the truths of faith, just as he does in 
regard to common matters. He be- 
gins with a human faith, founded in 
the trusting instincts of nature, which 
incline the young to believe and obey 
their superiors. As soon as his rea- 
son is capable of understanding the in- 
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struction given him, he is able to 
discover the strong probability of its 
truth. He sees this dimly at first, but 
more and more clearly as his mind 
unfolds, and the conception of the 
Catholic Church comes before it more 
distinctly. Some will admit that even 
a probability furnishes a sufficient mo- 
tive for eliciting an act of perfect 
faith. This is the doctrine of Cardi- 
nal de Lugo, and it has been more re- 
cently propounded by that extremely 
acute and brilliant writer, Dr. John 
Henry Newman.* According to their 
theory, the undoubting firmness of the 
act of faith is caused by an imperate 
act of the will determining the intel- 
lect to adhere firmly to the doctrine 
proposed, as revealed by God. There 
are many, however, who will not be 
satisfied with this, and we acknow- 
ledge that we are of the number. It 
appears to us that the mind must 
have indubitable certitude that God 
has revealed the truth in order to a 
perfect act of faith. Therefore we 
believe that the mind of the child pro- 
ceeds from the first apprehension of 
the probability that God has revealed 
the doctrines of faith to a certitude of 
the fact, and that, until it reaches that 
point, its faith is a human faith, or an 
inchoate faith, merely. The ground 
and nature of that certitude will be 
discussed hereafter. In the mean- 
time, it is sufficient to remark that the 
child or other ignorant person appre- 
hends the very same ground of certi- 
tude in faith with the mature and ed- 
ucated adult, only more implicitly and 
obscurely, and with less power to re- 
flect on his own acts. Just as the 
child has the same certainty of facts 
in the natural order with an adult, so 
it has the same certainty of facts in 
thesupernaturalorder. Whenwehave 
once established the proper ground of 
human faith in testimony in general, 
and of the certitude of our rational 
judgments, we have no need of a par- 
ticular application to the case of 

* Since the above was written the author has 
seen reason to suspect. that he misunderstood 


Dr. Newman. The point will be more fully dis- 
cussed hereafter. 
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children. It is plain enough that, so 
soon as their rational powers are sufli- 
ciently developed, they must act ac- 
cording to this universal law. So in 
regard to faith When we have e3- 
tablished in general its constitutive 
principles, it is plain that the mind of 
the child, just as soon as it is capable 
of eliciting an act of faith, must do it 
according to these principles. 

The length of time, and the num- 
ber of preparatory acts requisite, be- 
fore the mind of a child is fully capa- 
ble of eliciting a perfect act of faith, 
cannot be accurately determined, and 
may vary indefinitely. It may re- 
quire years, months, or only a few 
weeks, days, or hours. Whenever 
it does elicit this perfect act, the intel- 
ligible basis of the ereditive act may 
be expressed by the formula, Christus 
creat ecclesiam.* In the church, 
which is the work of Christ and his 
medium or instrument for manifest- 
ing himself, the person and the doc- 
trine of Christ are disclosed. In the 
first term of the formula, Christus, is 
included another proposition, viz., 
Christus est Filius Dei.f Finally, in 
the last term of the second proposi- 
tion is included a third, Deus est 
creator mundi.{ The whole may be 
combined into one formula, which 
is only the first one explicated, Chris- 
tus, Filius Dei, qui est creator mundi, 
creat ecclesiam.§ In this formula we 
have the,synthesis of reason and faith, 
of philosophy and theology, of nature 
and grace. It is the formula of the 
natural and supernatural worlds, or 
rather of the natural universe, elevated 
into a supernatural order and directéd 
to a supernatural end. In the order 
of instruction, Zeclesia comes first, 
as the medium of teaching correct 
conceptions concerning God, Christ, 
and the relations in which they stand 
toward the human race. These con- 
ceptions may be communicated in 


* Christ creates the Church. 
+ Christ is the Son of God. 
God is the creator of the world. 
Christ, the Son of God, who is the creator of 
the world, creates the Church. 
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positive instruction in any order that 
is convenient. When they are ar- 
ranged in their proper logical relation, 
the first in order is Deus creat mun- 
dum, including all our rational 
knowledge concerning God. The 
second is Ohristus est Filius Det, 
which discloses God in a relation 
above our natural cognition, revealing 
himself in his Son, as the supernatu- 
ral author and the term of final beat- 
itude. Lastly comes Christus creat 
ecclesiam, in which the church, at 
first simply a medium for communi- 
eating the conceptions of God and 
Christ, is reflexively considered and 
explained, embracing all the means 
and institutions ordained by Christ 
for the instruction and sanctification 
of the human race, in order to, the at- 
tainment of its final end. In the 
conception of God the Creator, we 
have the natural or intelligible order 
and the rational basis of revelation, 
In the conception of the Son, or 
Word, we have the super-intelligible 
order in its connection with the intel- 
ligible, in which alone we can appre- 
hend it. God reveals himself and his 
purposes by his Word, and we be- 
lieve on the sole ground of his ve- 
racity. The remaining conceptions 
are but the complement of the sec- 
ond. 

All this is expressed in the Apos- 
tles’ Creed. In the first place, by its 
very nature, it is a symbol of instruc- 
tion, presupposing a teacher. The 
same is expressed in the first word, 
“Credo,” explicitly declaring the 
eredence given to'a message sent from 
God. The first article is a confession 
of God the Father, followed by the 
confession of the Son and the Holy 
Ghost. After this comes “Sanctam 
Ecclesiam Catholicam,” with the other 
articles depending on it, and lastly 
the ultimate term of all the relations 
of God to man, expressed in the 
words “ Vitam zternam.” 

Having described the actual atti- 
tude of the mind toward the Creed at 
the time when its reasoning faculty is 
developed, and the method by which in- 
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struction in religious doctrines is com- 
municated to it, we will go over 
these doctrines in detail, in order to 
explain and verify them singly and as 
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a whole. The doctrine first in order 
is that which relates to God, and this 
will accordingly be first treated of, in 
the ensuing number. 





From The Dublin University Magazine 


GLASTONBURY ABBEY, PAST AND PRESENT. 


THE RISE OF THE BENEDICTINES.* 


As Glastonbury Abbey was one 
of the chief ornaments of the Bene- 
dictine Order ; as that order was one 
of the greatest influences, next to 
Christiagity itself, ever brought to 
bear upon humanity; as the founder 
of that order and sole compiler of the 
rule upon which it was based must 
have been a legislator, a leader, a 
great, wise, and good man, such as the 
world seldom sees, one who, unaided, 
without example or precedent, com- 
piled a code which has ruled millions 
of beings and made them a motive- 
power in the history of humanity ; 
as the work done hy that order has 
left traces in every country in Europe 
—lives and acts now in the litera- 
ture, arts, sciences, and social life of 
nearly every civilized community—it 
becomes imperatively necessary that 
we should at this point investigate 
these three matters—the man, the 
rule, and the work:—the man, St. 
Benedict, from whose brain issued 
the idea of monastic organization ; 
the rule by which it was worked, 
which contains a system of legislation 
as comprehensive as the gradually 
compiled laws of centuries of growth ; 
and the work done by those who were 
subject to its power, followed out 
its spirit, lived under its influence, 
and carried it into every coun- 
try where the gospel was preached. 


* Authorities.— Acta Sanctornm; Butler's 
Lives of the Saints; Gregory’s Dialogues ; 
Mabillon Acta Sanct.; Ord; Benedict! ; Zeigel- 
bo aga Hist. Rei Liter. ; Fosbrooke and Dug- 

e. 


Far away in olden times, at the 
close of the fifth century, when the 
gorgeous splendor of the Roman 
day was waning and the shades of 
that long, dark night of the middle 
ages were closing in upon the earth; 
just at that period when, as if impel- 
led by some instinct or led by some 
mysterious hand, there came pouring 
down from the wilds of Scandinavia 
hordes of ferocious barbarians who 
threatened, as they rolled on like a 
dark flood, to obliterate all traces of 
civilization in Europe—when the 
martial spirit of the Roman was 
rapidly degenerating into the venal 
valor of the mercenary—when the 
western empire had fallen, after 
being the tragic theatre of scenes to 
which there is no parallel in the his- 
tory of mankind—when men, aghast 
at human crime and writhimg under 
the persecutions of those whom his- 
tory has branded as the “Scourge of 
God,” sought in vain for some shelter 
against their kind—when human 
nature, after that struggle between 
refined corruption and barbarian ruth- 
lessness, lay awaiting the night of 
troubles which was to fall upon it as 
a long penance for human crime— 
just at this critical period in the 
world’s history appeared the man who 
was destined to rescue from the 
general destruction of Roman life the, 
elements of a future civilization; to 
provide an asylum to which art might 
flee with her choicest treasures, where 
science might labor in safety, where 
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learning might perpetuate and multi- 
ply its stores, where the oracles of 
religion might rest secure, and where 
man might retire from the woe 
and-wickedness of a world given up 
to destruction, live out his life in 
quiet, and make his peace with his 
God. 


That man was St. Benedict, who 
was born of noble parents about the 
year 480, at Norcia, a town in the 
Duchy of Spoleto; his father’s name 
was Eutropius, his grandfather’s Jus- 
tinian. Although the glory of Rome 
was on the decline, her schools were 
still crowded with young disciples of 
all nations, and to Rome the future 
saint was sent to study literature and 
science. The poets of this declining 
age have left behind them a graphic 
picture of the profligacy and dissipa- 
tion of Roman life—the nobles had 
given themselves up to voluptuous 
and enervating pleasures, the martial 
spirit which had once found vent in 
deeds with whose fame the world has 
ever since rung, had degenerated 
into the softer bravery which dares 
the milder dangers of a love intrigue, 
or into the tipsy valor loudest in the 
midnight brawl. The sons of those 
heroes who in their youth had gone 
out into the world, subdued kingdoms, 
and had been drawn by captive 
monarchs through the streets of Rome 
in triumph, now squandered -the 
wealth and disgraced the name of 
their fathers over the dice-box and 
the drinking cup. Roman society 
was corrupt to its core, the leaders 
were sinking into the imbecility of 
licentiousness, the people were fol- 
lowing their steps with that impet- 
uosity so characteristic of a demora- 
lized populace, whilst far up in the 
rude, bleak North the barbarian, with 
the keen instinct of the wild beast, 
sat watching from his lonely wilds 
the tottering towers of Roman glory 
—the decaying energies of the emas- 
culated giant—until the moment 
came when he sallied forth and with 
one hardy blow shattered the mighty 
fabric, and laid the victors of the 
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world in abject slavery at his feet. 
Into this society came the youthful 
Benedict, with all the fresh innocence 
of rustic purity, and a soul already 
yearning after the great mysteries of 
religion; admitted into the wild 
revelry of student life, that prototype 
of modern Bohemianism, he was at 
once disgusted with the general prof- 
ligacy around him. The instincts of 
his youthful purity sickened at the 
fetid life of Rome, but in his case 
time, instead of reconciling him to 
the ways of his fellows, and trans- 
forming, as it so often does, the 
trembling horror of natural innocence 
into the wild intrepidity of reckless 
license, only strengthened his disgust 
for what he saw, and the timid, 
thoughtful, pensive student shrank 
from the noisy’ revelry, and sought 
shelter among his books. 

About this time, too, the idea of 
penitential seclusion was prevalent 
in the West, stimulated by the writ- 
ings and opinions of St. Augustine 
and St. Jerome. It has beensuggested 
that the doctrine of asceticism was 
founded upon the words of Christ, 
“Tf any man will come after 
me, let him deny himself and 
take up his ss and follow 
me.”* St. Gregory himself dwells 
with peculiar emphasis upon this pas- 
sage, which he expounds thus, “ Let us 
listen to what he said in this pas- 
sage—let him who will follow me deny 
himself; in another place it is said 
that we should forego our possessions ; 
here it is said that we should deny 
ourselves, and perhaps it is not 
laborious to a man to relinquish his 
possessions, but it is very laborious to 
relinquish himself. For it is a light 
thing to abandon what one has, but 
a much greater thing to abandon 
what one ts.”t Fired by the notion 
of self-mortification imparted to these 
words of Christ by their own material 
interpretation, these men forsook the 
world and retired to caves, rocks, 
forests, anywhere out of sight of 


* Matt. xvi. 24. 
+ St. Greg. Hom. 82 in Evangel. 
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their fellow-mortals—lived on bitter 
herbs and putrid water, exposed 
themselves to the inclemency of the 
winter and the burning heats of sum- 
mer. 

Such was the rise and working of 
asceticism, which brought out so 
many anchorites and hermits. Few 
things in the history of human suffer- 
ing can parallel the lives of these 
men. 

As regards conventual life, that is, 
the assemblage of those who minis- 
tered in the church under one roof, 
sharing all things in common, that 
may be traced back to the apostles 
and their disciples, who were con- 
strained to live in this way, and, 
therefore, we find that wherever they 
established a church, there they also 
established a sort of college, or 


common residence, for the priests of 
that church. This is evident from 
the epistles of Ignatius, nearly all 
of which conclude with a salutation 
addressed to this congregation of 
disciples, dwelling together, and styled 


a “collegium.” His epistle to the 
Church at Antioch concludes thus, 
“TI salute the sacred College of 
Presbyters” (Saluto Sanctum Pres- 
byterorum Collegfim). The Epistle 
ad Philippenses, “Saluto S. Epis- 
copum et sacrum Presbyterorum 
Collegium”—so also the epistles to 
the Philadelphians, the Church at 
Smyrna, to the Ephesians, and to the 
Trallians. 

But when St. Benedict was sent as 
a lad to Rome, the inclination toward 
the severer form of ascetic life, that 
of anchorites and hermits, had received 
an impulse by the works of the great 
fathers of the church, already alluded 
to; and the pensive student, buried in 
these more congenial studies, became 
imbued with their spirit, and was soon 
fired with a romantic longing for a 
hermit life. At the tender age of fif- 
teen, unable to endure any longer the 
dissonance between his desires and his 
surroundings, he fled from Rome, and 
took refuge in a wild, cavernous spot 
in the neighboring country. As he 
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left the city he was followed by a 
faithful nurse, Cyrilla by name, who 
had brought him up from childhood, 
had tended him in his sojourn at Rome, 
and now, though lamenting his mental 
derangement, as she regarded it, re- 
solved not to leave her youthful charge 
to himself, but to watch over him and 
wait upon him in his chosen seclusion. 
For some time this life went on, St. 
Benedict becoming more and more at- 
tached to his hermitage, and the nurse, 
despairing of any change, begged his 
food from day to day, prepared it 
for him, and watched over him with 
a mother’s tenderness. A change 
then came over the young enthusiast, 
and he began to feel uneasy under 
her loving care. It was not the true 
hermit life, not the realization of that 
grand idea of solitude with which his 
soul was filled ; and under the impulse 
of this new emotion he secretly fled 
from the protection of his foster-moth- 
er, and, without leaving behind him the 
slightest clue to his pursuit, hid himself 
among the rocks of Subiaco, or, as_ it 
was then called, Sublaqueum, about 
forty miles distant from Rome. At 
this spot, which was a range of bleak, 
rocky mountains with a river and lake 
below in the valley, he fell in with one 
Romanus, a monk, who gave him amon- 
astic dress, with a hair shirt, led him 
to a part on the mountains where 
there was a deep, narrow cavern, into 
which the sun never penetrated, and 
here the young anchorite took up his 
abode, subsisting upon bread and wa- 
ter, or the scanty provisions which 
Romanus could spare him from his 
own frugal repasts; these provisions 
the monk used to let down to him by 
a rope, ringing a bell first to call his 
attention. For three years he pursued 
this life, unknown to his friends, and 
cut off from all communication with 
the world; but neither the darkness 
of his cavern nor the scantiness of his 
fare could preserve him from troubles. 
He was assailed by many sore tempta- 
tions. 

' One day that solitude was disturbed 
by the appearance of a man in the 
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garb of a priest, who approached his 
eave and began to address him; but 
Benedict would hold no conversation 
with the stranger until they had prayed 
together, after which they discoursed 
for a long time upon sacred subjects, 
when the priest told him of the cause 
of his coming. The day happened to 
be Easter Sunday, and as the priest 
was preparing his dinner, he heard a 
voice saying, “ You are preparing a 
banquet for yourself, whilst my ser- 
vant Benedict is starving ;” that he 
thereupon set out upon his journey, 
found the anchorite’s cave, and then 
producing the dinner, begged St. Bene- 
dict to share it with him, after which 
they parted. A number of shepherds, 
too, saw him near his cave, and as he 
was dressed in goat-skins, took him at 
first for some strange animal; but 
when they found he was a hermit, 
they paid their respects to him hum- 
bly, brought him food, and implored 
his blessing in return. 

The fame of the recluse of Subiaco 
spread itself abroad from that time 
through the neighboring country ; 
many left the world and followed his 
example; the peasantry brought their 
sick to him to be healed, emulated 
each other in their contributions to 
his personal necessitigs, and under- 
took long journeys simply to gaze 
upon his countenance and receive his 
benediction. Not far from his cave 
were gathered together in a sort of 
association a number of hermits, and 
when the fame of this youthful saint 
reached them they sent a deputation 
toask him to come among them and 
take up his position as their superior. 
It appears that this brotherhood had 
become rather lax in discipline, and, 
knowing this, St. Benedict at first re- 
fused, but subsequently, either from 
some presentiment of his future des- 
tiny, or actuated simply by the hope 
of reforming them, he consented, left 
his lonely cell, and took up his abode 
with them as their head. 

In a very short time, however, the 
hermits began to tire of his discipline 
and to envy him for his superior god- 
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liness. An event then occurred which 
forms the second cognizance by which 
the figure of St. Benedict may be re- 
cognized in the fine arts. Endea- 
vors had been made to induce him to 
relax his discipline, but to no pur- 
pose; therefore they resolved upon 
getting rid of him, and on a certain 
day, when the saint called out for 
some wine to refresh himself after a 
long journey,‘one of the brethren of- 
fered him a poisoned goblet. St. 
Benedict took the wine, and, as was 
his custom before eating or drinking 
anything, blessed it, when the glass 
suddenly fell from his hands and . 
broke in pieces. This incident is im- 
mortalized in stained-glass windows, 
in paintings, and frescoes, where the 
saint is either made to carry a broken 
goblet, or it is to be seen lying at his 
feet. Disgusted with their obstinacy 
he left them, voluntarily returned to 
his cavern at Subiaco, and dwelt 
there alone. But the fates conspired 
against his solitude, and a change 
came gradually over the scene. 
Numbers were drawn toward the 
spot by the fame of his sanctity, and 
by-and-bye huts sprang up around 
him; the desert was no longer a de- 
sert, but a colony waiting only to be 
organized to form a strong commun- 
ity. Yielding at length to repeated 
entreaties, he divided this scattered 
settlement into twelve establishments, 
with twelve monks and a superior in 
each, and the monasteries were soon 
after recognized, talked about, and 
proved a sufficient attraction to draw 
men from all quarters, even from the 
riotous gaieties of declining Rome. 
We will mention one or two inci- 
dents related of St. Benedict, which 
claim attention, more especially as 
being the key to the artistic mysteries 
of Benedictine pictures. It was one 
of the customs in this early Benedic- 
tine community for the brethren not 
to leave the church immediately after 
the divine office was concluded, but 
to remain for sometime in silent 
mental prayer. One of the brethren, 
however, took no delight in this holy 
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exercise, and to the scandal of the 
whole community used to walk eoolly 
out of the church as soon as the 
psalmody was over. The superior 
remonstrated, threatened, but to no 
purpose; the unruly brother persisted 
in his conduct. St. Benedict was 
appealed to, and when he heard the 
circumstances of the case, said he 
would see the brother himself. Ac- 
cordingly, he attended the church, 
and at the conclusion of the divine 
office, not only saw the brother walk 
out, but saw also what was invisible 
to every one else—a black boy lead- 
ing him by the hand. The saint then 
struck at the phantom with his staff, 
and from that time the monk was no 
longer troubled, but remained after 
the service with the rest. 

St. Gregory also relates an incident 
to the effect that one day as a Gothic 
monk was engaged on the border of 
the lake cutting down thistles, he let 
the iron part of his sickle, which was 
loose, fall into the water. St. Maur, 
one of Benedict’s disciples—of whom 
we shall presently speak—happened 
to be standing by, and, taking the 
wooden handle from the man, he held 
it to the water, when the iron swam to 
it in miraculous obedience. 

As we have said, the monasteries 
grew daily in number of members 
and reputation; people came from 
far and near, some belonging to the 
highest classes, and left their children 
at the monastery to be trained up 
under St. Benedict’s protection. 
Amongst this number, in the year 
522, came two wealthy Roman sena- 
tors, Equitius and Tertullus, bring- 
ing with them their sons, Maurus, 
then twelve years of age, and Pla- 
cidus, only five. They begged ear- 
nestly that St. Benedict would take 
charge of them, which he did, treated 
them as if they had been his own 
sons, and ultimately they became 
monks under his rule, lived with him 
all his life, and after his death became 
the first missionaries of his order in 
foreign countries, where Placidus won 
the crown of martyrdom. Again, St. 
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Benedict nearly fell a victim to jeal- 
ousy. <A priest named Florentius, 
envying his fame, endeavored to 
poison him with a loaf of bread, but 
failed. Benedict once more left his 
charge in disgust; but Florentius, 
being killed by the sudden fall of a 
gallery, Maurus sent a messenger 
after him to beg him to return, which 
he did, and not only wept over the 
fate of his fallen enemy, but imposed 
a severe penance upon Maurus for 
testifying joy at the judgment which 
had befallen him. The incident of 
the poisoned loaf is the third artistic 
badge by which St. Benedict is to be 
known in art, being generally painted 
as a loaf with a serpent coiled round 
it. These artistic attributes form a 
very important feature in monastic 
painting, and in some instances be- 
come the only guide to the recogni- 
tion of the subject. St. Benedict is 
sometimes represented with all these 
accompaniments—the broken goblet, 
the loaf with the serpent, and in the 
background the figure rolling in the 
briers. St. Bernard, who wrote 
much and powerfully against heresy, 
is represented with the accompanying 
incident in the background of demons 
chained to a rock, or being led away 
captive, to indjcate his triumphs over 
heretics for the faith Demons 
placed at the feet indicate Satan and 
the world overcome. Great preach- 
ers generally carry the crucifix, or, if 
a renowned missionary, the standard 
and cross. Martyrs carry the palm. 
A king who has resigned his dignity 
and entered a monastery has a crown 
lying at his feet. A book held in 
the hand represents the gospel, unless 
it be accompanied by pen and ink- 
horn, when it implies that the subject 
was an author, as in the case of An- 
selm, who is represented as holding in 
his hands his work on the incarnation, 
with the title inscribed, “Cur Deus 
Homo,” or it may relate to an inci- 
dent in the life, as the blood-stained 
book, which St. Boniface holds, en- 
titled “De Bono Mortis,” a work he 
was devotedly fond of, always car- 
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ried about with him, and which was 
found after his murder in the folds of 
his dress stained with his blood. But 
the highest honor was the stigmata 
or wounds of Christ impressed upon 
the hands, feet, and side. This ar- 
tistic pre-eminence is accorded to St. 
Francis, the founder of the order 
which bears his name, and to St. 
Catharine, of Siena. A whole world 
of history lies wrapped up in these 
artistic symbols, as they appear in the 
marvellous paintings illustrative of 
the hagiology of the monastic orders 
which are cherished in half the pic- 
ture galleries and sacred edifices of 
Europe, and form as it were a living 
testimony and a splendid confirma- 
tion of the written history and tradi- 
tions of the church. 

Although, at the period when we 
left St. Benedict reinstalled in his of- 
fice as superior, Christianity was 
rapidly being established in the coun- 
try, yet there were still lurking about 
in remote districts of Italy the re- 
mains of her ancient paganism. Near 
the spot now called Monte Cassino 
was a consecrated grove in which 
stood a temple dedicated to Apollo. 
St. Benedict resolved upon clearing 
away this relic of heathendom, and, 
fired with holy zeal, went amongst 
the people, preached the gospel of 
Christ to them, persuaded them at 
length to break the statue of the god 
and pull down the altar; he then 
burned the grove and built two chap- 
els there—the one dedicated to St. 
John the Baptist and the other to St. 
Martin. Higher up upon the moun- 
tain he laid the foundation of his cele- 
brated monastery, which still bears 
his name, and here he not only gath- 
ered together a powerful brother- 
hood, but elaborated that system 
which infused new vigor into the mo- 
nastic life, cleared it of its impurities, 
established it upon a firm and healthy 
basis, and elevated it, as regards his 
own order, into a mighty power, 
which was to exert an influence over 
the destinies of humanity inferior only 
to that of Christianity itself. St. 
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Benedict, with the keen perception of 
genius, saw in the monasticism of his 
time, crude as it was, the elements of 
a great system. For five centuries it 
had existed and vainly endeavored to 
develop itself into something like an 
institution, but the grand idea had 
never yet been struck out—that idea 
which was to give it permanence and 
strength. Hitherto the monk had re- 
tired from the world to work out his 
own salvation, caring little about any- 
thing else, subsisting on what the de- 
votion of the wealthy offered him 
from motives of charity; then, as 
time advanced, they acquired posses- 
sions and wealth, which tended only 
to make them more idle and selfish. 
St. Benedict detected in all this the 
signs of decay, and resolved on re- 
vivifying its languishing existence by 
starting a new system, based upon a 
rule of life more in accordance with 
the dictates of reason. He was one 
of those who held as a belief that to 
live in this world a man must do 
something—that life which consumes, 
but produces not, is a morbid life, in 
fact, an impossible life, a life that must 
decay, and therefore, imbued with the 
importance of this fact, he made labor, 
contifluous and daily labor, the great 
foundation of his rule. His vows 
were like those of other institutions— 
poverty, chastity, and obedience—but 
he added labor, and in that addition, 
as we shall endeavor presently to 
show, lay the whole secret of the won- 
drous success of the Benedictine Or- 
der. To every applicant for admis- 
sion, these conditions were read, and 
the following words added, which 
were subsequently adopted as a for- 
mula: “This is the law under which 
thou art to live and to strive for sal- 
vation; if thou canst observe it, enter ; 
if not, go in peace, thou art free.” No 
sooner was his monastery established 
than it was filled by men who, attract- 
ed by his fame and the charm of the 
new mode of life, came and eagerly 
implored permission to submit them- 
selves to his rule. Maurus and Pla- 
cidus, his favorite disciples, still re- 
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‘ mained with him, and the tenor of his 
life flowed on evenly. 

After Belisarius, the emperor’s 
general, had been recalled, a number 
of men totally incapacitated for their 
duties were sent in his place. Totila, 
who had recently ascended the Gothic 
throne, at once invaded and plundered 
Ttaly ; and in the year 542, when on 
his triumphant march, after defeating 
the Byzantine army, he was seized 
with a strong desire to pay a visit to 
the renowned Abbot Benedict, who 
was known amongst them as a great 
prophet. He therefore sent word to 
Monte Cassino to announce his in- 
tended visit, to which St. Benedict re- 
plied that he would be happy to re- 
ceive him. On receiving the answer 
he resolved to employ a stratagem to 
test the real prophetic powers of the 
abbot, and accordingly, instead of go- 
ing himself, he caused the captain of 
the guard to dress himself in the im- 
perial robes, and, accompanied by 
three lords of the court and a numer- 
ous retinue, to present himself to the 
abbot as the kingly visitor. How- 
ever, as soon as they entered into his 
presence, the abbot detected the 
fraud, and, addressing the counterfeit 
king, bid him put off a dress which 
did not belong to him. In the utmost 
alarm they all fled back to Totila and 
related the result of their intervieW ; 
the unbelieving Goth, now thoroughly 
convinced, went in proper person to 
Monte Cassino, and, on perceiving the 
abbot seated waiting to receive him, 
he was overcome with terror, could 
go no further, and prostrated himself 
to the ground.* St. Benedict bid him 
rise, but as he seemed unable, assisted 
him himself. A long conversation 
ensued, during which St. Benedict re- 
proved him for his many acts of vio- 
Tence, and concluded with this pro- 
phetic declaration: “ You have done 
much evil, and continue to doso; you 
will enter Rome; you will cross the 
sea; you will reign nine years longer, 


* “Quem cum a longe sedentem cerneret, non 
ausus accedere sese in terram dedit.”—St. Greg. 
Dial., lib. ii., c. 14, 
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but death will overtake you on the 
tenth, when you will be arraigned be- 
fore a just God to give an account of 
your deeds.” Totila trembled at this 
sentence, besought the prayers of the 
abbot, and took his leave. The pre- 
diction was marvellously fulfilled ; in 
any case the interview wrought a 
change in the manner of this Gothic 
warrior little short of miraculous, for 
from that time he treated those whom 
he had conquered with gentleness, 
When he took Rome, as St. Benedict 
had predicted he should, he forbade 
all carnage, and insisted on protecting 
women from insult; stranger still, in 
the year 552, only a little beyond the 
time allotted him by the prediction, 
he fell in a battle which he fought 
against Narses, the eunuch general of 
the Greco-Roman army. St. Bene- 
dict’s sister, Scholastica, who had be- 
come a nun, discovered the where- 
abouts of her lost brother, came to 
Monte Cassino, took up her residence 
near him, and founded a convent upon 
the principles of his rule. She was, 
therefore, the first Benedictine nun, 
and is often represented in paintings, 
prominent in that well-known group 
composed of herself, St. Benedict, and 
the two disciples, Maurus and Placi- 
dus. 

It appears that her brother was in 
the habit of paying her a visit every 
year, and upon one occasion stayed 
until late in the evening, so late that 
Scholastica pressed him not to leave; 
but he persisting, she offered a pray- 
er that heaven might interpose and 
prevent his going, when suddenly a 
tempest came on so fierce and furious 
that he was compelled to remain un- 
til it was over, when he returned to 
his monastery. Two days after this 
occurrence, as he was praying in his 
cell, he beheld the soul of his beloved 
sister ascending to heaven in the form 
of a dove, and the same day intelli- 
gence was brought him of her death. 
This vision forms the subject of many 
of the pictures in Benedictine nun- 
neries. One short month after the 
decease of this affectionate sister, St. 
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Benedict, through visiting and attend- 
ing to the sick and poor in his neigh- 
borhood, contracted a fever which 

rostrated him ; he immediately fore- 
told his death, and ordered the tomb 
in which his sister lay in the church 
tobe opened. On the sixth day of 
his illness he asked to be carried to 
it, where he remained for some time 
in silent, prayerful contemplation ; he 
then begged to be removed to the steps 
of the high altar, where, having re- 
ceived the holy viaticum, he suddenly 
stretched out his arms to heaven and 
fell back dead. This event took 
place on Saturday, the 21st March, 
543, in the 63d year of his age. He 
was buried by the side of his sister 
Scholastica, on the very spot, it is said, 
where he threw down the altar of 
Apollo. In the seventh century, how- 
ever, some of His remains were dug 
up, brought to France, and placed in 
the Abbey of Fleury, from which cir- 
cumstance it took the name of St. 
Benoit, on the Loire. After his death 
his disciples spread themselves abroad 
over the continent and founded mon- 
asteries of his name and rule. Placi- 
dus became a martyr, and was canon- 
ized; Maurus founded a monastery 
in France, was also introduced to 
England, and from his canonized 
name, St. Maurus, springs one of the 
oldest English names—St. Maur, Sey- 
maur, or Seymour. 

Divesting this narrative of its Ie- 
gendary accompaniments, and judg- 
ing of St. Benedict, the man, by the 
subsequent success of his work, and 
the influence of his genius upon the 
whole mechanism of European mo- 
nasticism, and even upon the destinies 
of a later civilization, we are com- 
pelled to admit that he must have 
been a man whose intellect and char- 
acter were far in advance of his age. 
By instituting the vow of labor, that 
peculiarity in his rule which we shall 
presently examine more fully, he 
struck at the root of the evils 
attending the monasticism of his 
times, an evil which would have 
ruined it as an institution in the fifth 
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century had he not interposed, and 
an evil which in the sixteenth cen- 
tury alone caused its downfall in 
England. 

Before proceeding to examine the 
rule upon which all the greatness of 
the Benedictine order was based, it 
will be necessary to mention the two, 
earliest mission efforts of the order. 
The first was conducted under the 
immediate direction of St. Benedict 
himself, who in the year 534 sent 
Placidus, with two others, Gordian 
and Donatus, into Sicily, to erect a 
monastery upon land which Tertullus, 
the father of Placidus, had given to 
St. Benedict. Shortly after the death 
of the saint, Innocent, bishop of 
Mans, in France, sent Flodegarde, 
his archdeacon, and Hardegarde, his 
steward, to ask for the assistance of 
some monks of St. Benedict’s monas- 
tery, for the purpose of introducing 
the order into France. St. Maurus 


was selected for the mission, and, 
accompanied by Simplicius, Constan- 
tinian, Antony, and Faustus, he set 


out from Monte Cassino, and arrived 
in France the latter end of the year 
543; but to their great consternation, 
upon reaching Orleans, they were 
told that the Bishop of Mans was 
dead, and another hostile to their 
intentions had succeeded him. They 
then bent their steps toward Anjou, 
where they founded the monastery 
of Glanfeuil, from whose cloisters 
issued the founders of nearly all the 
Benedictine institutions in France. 
From these two centres radiated that 
mighty influence which we shall now 
proceed to examine. 

As we have in a former paper 
sketched the internal structure of 
the monastery, we will before going 
further fill each compartment with 
its proper officers, people the whole 
monastery with its subjects, and then 
examine the law which kept them 
together. 

The abbot was, of course, the head 
and ruler of the little kingdom, and 
when that officer died the interval 
between his death and the installation 
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of his successor was beautifully called 
the “ widowhood of the monastery.” 
The appointment was considered to 
rest with the king, though the Bene- 
dictine rule enjoined a previous elec- 
tion by the monks and then the royal 
sanction. This election was conduct- 
ed in the chapter-house: the prior 
who acted as abbot during the time 
the mitre was vacant summoned the 
monks at a certain hour, the license 
to elect was then read, the hymn of 
the Holy Ghost sung, all who were 
present and had no vote were ordered 
to leave, the license was repeated— 
three scrutators took the votes 
separately, and the chanter declared 
the result—the monks then lifted up 
the elect on their shoulders, and, 
chanting the Ze Deum, carried him to 
the high altar in the church, where 
he lay whilst certain prayers were 
said over him ; they then carried him 
to the vacant apartments of the late 
abbot, which were thrown open, and 
where he remained in strict seclusion 
until the formal and magnificent 


ceremony of installation was gone 


through. In the meantime the as- 
pect of the monastery was changed, 
the signs of mourning were laid aside, 
the bells which had been silent were 
once more heard, the poor were again 
‘admitted and received relief, and 
preparations were at once commenced 
for the installation. Outside also 
there was a commotion, for the 
peasantry, and in fact all the 
neighborhood, joined in the rejoicings. 

The immense resources of the re- 
fectory were taxed to their utmost, 
for the installation of the lord abbot 
was a feast, and to it were invited all 
the nobility and gentry in the neigh- 
borhood. On the day of the cere- 
mony the gate of the great church 
was thrown open to admit all who 
were to witness the solemn ceremony, 
and, as soon as the bells had ceased, 
the procession began to move from 
the cloisters, headed by the prior, 
who was immediately followed by the 
priest of the divine office, clad in 
their gorgeous ceremonial robes; then 
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followed the monks, in scapulary and 
cowled tunic, and last of all the lay 
brethren and servants; the newly 
elect and two others who were to 
officiate in his installation remained 
behind, as they were not to appear 
until later. The prior then proceed- 
ed to say mass, and just before the 
gospel was read there was a pause, 
during which the organ broke out into 
strains of triumphant music, and the 
newly chosen abbot with his com- 
panions were seen to enter the church, 
and walk slowly up the aisle toward 
the altar. As they approached they 
were met by the prior (or the bishop, 
if the abbey were in the jurisdiction 
of one), who then read the solemn 
profession, to which the future abbot 
responded; the prior and the elect 
then prostrated themselves before the 
high altar, in which position they re- 
mained whilst litanies and prayers 
were chanted; after the litany the 
prior arose, stood on the highest 
step of the altar, and whilst all were 
kneeling in silence pronounced the 
words of the benediction; then all 
arose, and the abbot received from 
the hands of the prior the rule of the 
order and the pastoral staff, a hymn 
was sung, and, after the gospel, the 
abbot communicated, and retired with 
his two attendants, to appear again in 
the formal ceremony of introduction. 
During his absence the procession 
was re-formed by the chanter, and, at 
a given signal, proceeded down the 
choir to meet the new abbot, who re- 
appeared at the opposite end bare- 
footed, in token of humility, and clad 
no longer in the simple habit of a 
monk, but with the abbot’s rich dal- 
matic, the ring on his finger, and a 
glittering mitre of silver, ornamented 
with gold, on his brow. As soon as 
he had entered he knelt for a few 
moments in prayer upon a carpet, 
spread on the upper step of the choir ; 
when he arose he was formally intro- 
duced as the lord high abbot, led 
to his stall, and seated there with the 
pastoral staff in his hand. The 
monks then advanced, according io 
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seniority, and, kneeling before him, 

ave him the kiss of peace, first upon 
the hand, and afterward, when rising, 
upon the mouth. When this cere- 
mony was over, amid the strains of 
the organ and the uplifted voices of 
the choir, the newly proclaimed arose, 
marched through the choir in full 
robes, and, carrying the pastoral staff, 
entered the vestiary, and then pro- 
‘ceeded to divest himself of the em- 
blems of his office. The service was 
concluded, the abbot returned to his 
apartments, the monks to the clois- 
ters, the guests to prepare for the 
feast, and the widowhood of the 
abbey was over. The sway of the 
abbot was unlimited—they were all 
sworn to obey him implicitly, and he 
had it in his power to punish delin- 
quents with penances, excommunica- 
tion, imprisonment, and in éxtreme 
cases with corporal punishment—he 
ranked as a peer, was styled “My 
Lord Abbot,” and in the thirteenth 
and fourteenth centuries Kept an equal 
state and lived as well as the king on 
the throne: some of them had the 
power of conferring the honor of 
knighthood, and the monarch himself 
could not enter the monastery without 
permission. The next man in office 
to the abbot was the prior,* who, in 
the absence of his superior, was in- 
vested with full powers ; but on other 
oceasions his jurisdiction was limited 
—in some monasteries he was assisted 
by sub-priors, in proportion to the size 
of the institution and number of its 
inmates. After the prior in rank 
came the precentor or chanter, an of- 
fice only given to a monk who_ had 
been brought up in the monastery 
from a child. He had the supervision 
of the choral service, the writing out 
the tables of divine service for the 
monks, the correction of mistakes in 
chanting, which he led off from his 


place in the centre of the choir; he- 


distributed the robes at festivals, and 
arranged processions. The cellarer 
was intrusted with the food, drink, etc., 


* Heads of priories were priors also, but they 


were equally subject to their respective abbeys. 
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of the monastery, also with the mazers 
or drinking cups of the monks, and all 
other vessels used in the cellar, kitchen, 
and refectory ; he had to attend at the 
refectory table, and collect the spoons 
after dinner. The treasurer had charge 
of the documents, deeds, and moneys 
belonging to the monastery; he re- 
ceived the rents, paid all the wages 
and expenses, and kept the accounts. 
The sacristan’s duties were connected 
with the church; he had to attend to 
the altar, to carry a lantern before the 
priest, as he went from the altar to 
the leciurn, to cause the bell to be 
rung ; he took charge of all the sacred 
vessels in use, prepared the host, the 
wine, and the altar bread. The almo- 
ner’s duty was to provide the monks 
with mats or hassocks for their feet in 
the church, also matting in the chap- 
ter-house, cloisters, and dormitory 
stairs ; he was to attend to the poor, 
and distribute alms amongst them, and 
in the winter warm clothes and shoes. 
After the monks had retired from the 
refectory, it was his duty to go round 
and collect any drink left in the ma- 
zers to be given away to the poor. 
The kitchener was filled by a different 
monk every week in turn, and he had 
to arrange what food was to be cooked, 
go round to the infirmary, visit “the 
sick and provide for them, and super- 
intend the labors of his assistants. 
The infirmarer had care of the sick ; 
it was his office to administer to their 
wants, to give them their meals, to 
sprinkle holy water on their beds every 
night after the service of complin. 
A person was generally appointed to 
this duty who, in case of emergency, 
was competent to receive the confes- 
sion of a sick man. The porter was 
generally a grave monk of mature 
age; he had an assistant to keep the . 
gate when he delivered messages, or 
was compelled to leave his post. The 
chamberlain’s business was to look 
after the beds, bedding, and shaving 
room, to attend to the dormitory win- 
dows, and to have the chambers swept, 
and the straw of the beds changed 
once every year, and under his super- 
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vision was the tailory, where clothes, 
etc., were made and repaired. There 
were other offices connected with the 
monastery, but these were the princi- 
pal, and next to these came the monks 
who formed the convent with the lay 
brethren and novices. Ifa child were 
dedicated to God by being sent to a 
monastery, his parents were required 
to swear that he would receive no por- 
tion of fortune, directly or indirectly ; 
if a mature man presented himself, he 
was required to abandon all his pos- 
sessions, either to his family or to the 
monastery itself, and then to enter as 
a novitiate. In order to make this as 
trying as possible, the Benedictine rule 
enjoined that no attention should be at 
first paid to an applicant, that the door 
should not be even opened to him for 
four or five days, to test his persever- 
ance. If he continued to knock, then 
he was to be admitted to the guests’ 
house, and after more delay to the 
novitiate, where he was submitted to 
instruction and examination. Two 
months were allowed for this test, and 
if satisfaetory, the applicant had the 
rule read to him, which reading was 
concluded with the words used by St. 
Benedict himself, and already quoted : 
“This is the law under which thou 
art to live, and to strive for salvation. 
If thou canst observe it, enter; if not, 
go in peace, thou art free.” The no- 
vitiate lasted one year, and during 
this time the rule was read and the 
question put thrice. If at the end of 
that time the novice remained firm, he 
was introduced to the community in 
the church, made a declaration of his 
vows in writing, placed it on the altar, 
threw himself at the feet of the breth- 
ren, and from that moment was a 
monk. The rule which swayed this 
mass of life, wherever it existed, in a 
Benedictine monastery, and indirectly 
the monasteries of other orders, which 
are only modifications of the Benedict- 
ine system, was sketched out by that 
solitary hermit of Subiaco. It con- 
sists of seventy-three chapters, which 
contain a code of laws regulating the 
duties between the abbot and his 
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monks, the mode of conducting the di- 
vine services, the administration of 
penalties and discipline, the duties of 
monks to each other, and the internal 
economy of the monastery, the duties 
of the institution toward the world 
outside, the distribution of charity, the 
kindly reception of strangers, the laws 
to regulate the actions of those who 
were compelled to be absent or to 
travel ; in fine, everything which could 
pertain to the administration of an in- 
stitution composed of an infinite va- 
riety of characters subjected to one 
absolute ruler. It has elicited the ad- 
miration of the learned and good of 
all subsequent ages. It begins with 
the simple sentence: “ Listen, O son, 
to the precepts of the master! Do 
not fear to receive the counsel of a 
good father, and to fulfil it fully, that 
thy laborious obedience may lead thee 
back to him from whom disobedience 
and weakness have alienated thee. 
To thee, whoever thou art, who re- 
nouncest thine own will to fight under 
the true King, the Lord Jesus Christ, 
and takest in hand the valiant and 
glorious weapons of obedience, are 
my words at this moment addressed.” 
The first words, “Ausculta, O fili!” are 
often to be seen inscribed on a book 
placed in the hands of St. Benedict, in 
paintings and stained glass. The pre- 
amble contains the injunction of the 
two leading principles of the rule; all 
the rest is detail, marvellously thor- 
ough and comprehensive. These two 
grand principles were obedience and 
labor—the former became absorbed in 
the latter, for he speaks of that also 
as a.species of labor—* Obedientiz la- 
borem ;” but the latter was the genius, 
the master-spirit of the whole code. 
There was to be labor, not only of con- 
templation, in the shape of prayer, 
worship, and self-discipline, to nurture 
the soul, but labor of action, vigorous, 
healthy, bodily labor, with the pen in 
the scriptorium, with the spade in the 
fields, with the hatchet in the forest, 
or with the trowel on the walls. Labor 
of some sort there must be daily, but 
no idleness: that was branded as “the 
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enemy of the soul”—*Otiositas inimi- 
ca est anime.” It was enjoined with 
all the earnestness of one thoroughly 
imbued with the spirit of the great 
Master, who said, “ Work whilst it is 
yet day, for the night cometh, when 
no man shall work ;” who would not 
allow the man he had restored to come 
and remain with him—that is, to lead 
the life of religious contemplation, but 
told him to “go home to thy friends, 
and tell them how great things the 
Lord hath done for thee, and hath had 
compassion on thee!” That is the life 
of religious activity. The error of the 
early monasticism was.the making it 
solely a life of contemplation. Re- 
ligious contemplation and religious 
activity must go together. In the 
contemplation the Christian acquires 
strength, in the activity he uses that 
strength for others; in the activity 
he is made to feel his weakness 
and driven to seek for aid in contem- 
plation and prayer. 

But, beside being based upon di- 
vine authority and example, this in- 
junction of Jabor was formed upon a 
clear insight into and full apprecia- 
tion of one of the most subtle elements 
of our constitution. It is this, that 
without labor no man can live; exist 
he may, but not live. This 1s 
one of the great mysteries of life— 
its greatest mystery ; and its most em- 
phatic lesson, which, if men would 
only learn, it would be one great step 
toward happiness, or at least toward 
that highest measure of happiness at- 
tainable below. If we can only real- 
ize this fact in the profundity of its 
truth, we shall have at once the key 
to half the miseries and anomalies 
which beset humanity. Passed upon 
man, in the first instance, by the Al- 
mighty as a curse, yet it carried in it 
the germ of a blessing; pronounced 
upon him as a sentence of punish- 
ment, yet there lurked in the chastise- 
ment the Father’s love. Turn where 
we may, to the pages of bygone histo- 
ry or to the unwritten page of every- 
day life, from the gilded saloons of the 
noble to the hut of the peasant, we 
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shall find this mysterious law working 
out its results with the unerring pre- 
cision of a fundamental principle of 
nature. Where men obey that in- 
junction of labor, no matter what their 
station, there is in the act the element 
of happiness, and wherever men 
avoid that injunction there is always 
the shadow of the unfulfilled curse dark- 
ening their path. This is the great 
clue to the balance of compensation 
between the rich and the poor. The 
rich man has no urgent need to labor ; 
his wealth provides him with the 
means of escape from the injunction, 
and there is to be found in that man’s 
life, unless he, in some way, with his 
head or with his hands, works out his 
measure of the universal task, a disso- 
nance and a discord, a something 
which, in spite of all his wealth and 
all his luxury, corrupts and poisons 
his whole existence. It is a truth 
which cannot be ignored—no man 
who has studied life closely has failed 
to notice it, and no merely rich man 
lives who has not felt it and would 
not confess to its truth, if the question 
were pressed upon him. But in the 
case of the man who works, there is 
in his daily life the element of happi- 
ness, cares flee before him, and all the 
little caprices and longings of the im- 
agination—those gad-flies which tor- 
ment the idle—are to him unknown. 
He fulfils the measure of life; and 
whatever his condition, even if desti- 
tute in worldly wealth, we may be as- 
sured that the poor man has great 
compensations, and if he sat down 
with the rich man to count up griev- 
ances would check off a less number 
than his wealthier brother. What- 
ever his position, man should labor 
diligently ; if poor he should labor 
and he may become rich, and if rich 
he should labor still, that all the evils 
attendant upon riches may disappear. 
Pure health steals over the body, the 
mind becomes clear, and the little 
miseries of life, the petty grievances, 
the fantastic wants, the morbid jeal- 
ousies, the wasting weariness, and the 
terrible sense of vacuity which haunt 
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the lite of one-half of the rich in the 
! world, all flee before the talisman of 
‘active labor; nor should we be dis- 
couraged by failure, for it is better to 
fail in action than to do nothing. 
After all, what is commonly called 
failure we shall find to be not alto- 
gether such if we examine more 
closely. We set out upon some ac- 
tion or engagement, and after infinite 
toil we miss the object of that action 
or engagement, and they say we have 
failed; but there is consolation in this 
incontrovertible fact, that although we 
may have missed the particular ob- 
ject toward which our efforts have 
been directed, yet we have not alto- 
gether failed. There are many colla- 
teral advantages attendant upon ex- 
ertion which may even be of greater 
importance than the attainment of the 
immediate object of that exertion, so 
that it is quite possible to fail wholly 
in achieving a certain object and yet 
make a glorious success. Half the 


achievements of life are built up on 
failures, and the greater the achieve- 


ment, the greater evidence it is of per- 
sistent combat with failure. The stu- 
dent devotes his days and nights to 
some intellectual investigation, and 
though he may utterly fail in attain- 
ing to the actual object of that search, 
yet he may be drawn into some nar- 
row diverging path in the wilderness 
of thought which may lead him gradu- 
ally away from his beaten track on to 
the broad open light of discovery. 
The navigator goes out on the broad 
ocean in search of unknown tracts of 
land, and though he may return, after 
long and fruitless wanderings, yet in 
the voyages he has made he has ac- 
quired experience, and may, perchance, 
have learned some fact or thing which 
will prove the means of saving him in 
the hour of danger. Those great lu- 
minaries of the intellectual firmament 
—men who devoted their whole lives 
to investigate, search, study, and 
think for the elevation and good of 
their fellows—have only succeeded af- 
ter a long discipline of failure, but by 
that discipline their powers have been 
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developed, their capacity of thought 
expanded, and the experience gradu- 
ally acquired which at length brought 
success. There is, then, né total fail- 
ure to honest exertion, for he who 
diligently labors must in some way 
reap. Itis a lesson often reiterated 
in apostolic teaching that “ whom the 
Lord loveth he chasteneth ;” and the 
truth of that lesson may be more fully 
appreciated by a closer contemplation 
of life, more especially this phenome- 
non of life in which we see the Fa- 
ther’s love following close upon the 
heels of his chastisement. The man 
who works lives, but he who works 
= lives but a dying and a hopeless 
life. 

That vow of labor infused new vi- 
tality into the monks, and instead of 
living as they had hitherto done upon 
the charity of the public, they soon 
began not only to support themselves, 
but to take the poor of their neighbor- 
hood under their own especial protec- 
tion. Whenever the Benedictines re- 
solved on building a monastery, they 
chose the most barren, deserted spot 
they could find, often a piece of land 
long regarded as useless, and therefore 
frequently given without a price, then 
they set to work, cleared a space for 
their buildings, laid their foundations 
deep in the earth, and by gradual but 
unceasing toil, often with their own 
hands, alternating their labor with 
their prayers, they reared up those 
stately abbeys which still defy the rav- 
ages of age. In process of time the 
desert spot upon which they had set- 
tled underwent a complete transforma- 
tion—a little world populous with busy 
life sprang up in its midst, and far 
and near in its vicinity the briers 
were cleared away—the hard soil 
broken up—gardens and fields laid 
out, and soon the land, cast aside by 
its owners as useless, bore upon its 
fertile bosom flowers, fruit, corn, in 
all the rich exuberance of heaven's 
blessing upon man’s toil—plenty and 
peace smiled upon the whole scene— 
its halls were vocal with the voice of 
praise and the incense of charity arose 
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to heaven from its altars. They came 
upon the scene poor and friendless— 
they made themselves rich enough to 
become the guardians of the poor and 
friendless ; and the whole secret of 
their success, the magic by which they 
worked these miracles, was none other 
than that golden rule of labor institut- 
ed by the penetrating intellect of their 
great founder; simple and only se- 
cret of all success in this world, now 
and ‘ever—work—absolute necessity 
to real life, and, united with faith, one 
of the elements of salvation. 

Before we advance to the consider- 
ation of the achievements of the Bene- 
dictine order, we wish to call atten- 
tion to a circumstance which has sel- 
dom, if ever, been dwelt upon by his- 
torians, and which will assist us in es- 
timating the influence of monachism 
upon the embryo civilization of 
Europe. 

It is a remarkable fact that two 
great and renowned phases of life ex- 
isted in the world parallel to each 
other, and went out by natural decay 
just at the same period: chivalry and 
monasticism. The latter was of elder 
birth, but as in the reign of Henry 
VIII. England saw the last of mo- 
nasticism, so amid some _ laughter, 
mingled with a little forced serious- 
ness, did she see the man who was 
overturning that old system vainly 
endeavoring to revive the worn-out 
paraphernalia of chivalry. The jousts 
and tournaments of Henry’s time 
were the sudden flashing up of that 
once brilliant life, before its utter 
extinction. Both had been great 
things in the world—both had .done 
great things, and both have left traces 
of their influence upon modern society 
and modern refinement which have 
not yet been obliterated, and perhaps 
never will be. It may then be in- 
teresting and instructive if we were 
to endeavor to compare the value 
of each by the work it did in the 
world. The origin of monasticism 
we have already traced; that of 
chivalry requires a few comments. 
Those who go to novels and romances 
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for their history, have a notion that 
chivalry existed only in the thirteenth, 
fourteenth, and fifteenth centuries, the 
periods chosen for the incidents of those 
very highly colored romances which 
belong to that order of writing. 
There is also a notion that it sprang 
out of the Crusades, which, instead 
of being its origin, were rather the 
result of the system itself. The 
real origin of chivalry may be fairly 
traced to that period when the 
great empire of the West was broken 
up and subdivided by the barbarians 
of the North. Upon the ruins of 
that empire chivalry arose naturally. 
The feudal system-was introduced, 
each petty state had a_ certain 
number of vassals, commanded by 
different chiefs, on whose estates 
they lived, and to whom they swore 
fealty in return for their subsistence ; 
these again looked up to the king as 
head. 

By-and-bye, as the new form of life 
fell into working order, it became 
evident that these chiefs, with their 
vassals, were a power in themselves, 
and by combination might interfere 
with, if not overthrow, the authority of 
the king himself. Their continued 
quarrels amongst themselves were the 
only protection the king had against 
them, but gradually that ceased, and 
a time came when there was no occu- 
pation for the superfluous valor of the 
country ; retainers lay about castle- 
yards in all the mischief of idleness, 
drunken and clamorous; the kings 
not yet firmly seated on their thrones 
looked about for some current into 
which they might divert this danger- 
ous spirit. The condition of things in 
the states themselves was bad enough; 
the laws were feebly administered ; 
it was vain for injured innocence to 
appeal against the violence of power ; 
the sword was the only lawgiver, and 
strength the only opinion. Women 
were violated with impunity, houses 
burned, herds stolen, and even blood 
shed without any possibility of re- 
dress for the injured. This state of 
things was the foundation of chivalry. 
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Instinctively led, or insidiously di- 
rected to it, strong men began to take 
upon themselves the honor of redress- 
ing grievances, the injured woman 
found an armed liberator springing 
up in her defence, captives were res- 
cued by superior force, injuries 
avenged, and the whole system—by 
the encouragement of the petty kings 
who saw in this rising feeling a vent 
for the idle valor they so much dread- 
ed—soon consolidated itself, was em- 
bellished and made attractive by the 
charm of gallantry, and the rewards 
accorded to the successful by the fair 
ladies who graced the courts. Things 
went on well, and that dangerous 
spirit which threatened to overturn 
royalty now became its greatest orna- 
ment. In process of time it again 
outgrew its work, and with all the ad- 
vantages of organization and flatteries 
of success, it once more became the 
terror of the crowned heads of Europe. 
At this crisis, however, an event oc- 
curred which, in all probability, though 
it drained Europe of half her man- 
hood, saved her from centuries of 
bloodshed and anarchy ; that event 
was the banishment of the Christians 
and the taking of Jerusalem by the 
Saracens. Here was a grand field 
for the display of chivalry. Priestly 
influence was brought to bear upon 
the impetuous spirits of these cheva- 
liers, religious fervor was aroused, 
and the element of religious enthu- 
siasm infused into the whole organiza- 
tion ; fair ladies bound the cross upon 
the beasts of their champions, and 
bid them go and fight under the ban- 
ners of the Mother of God. The 
whole continent fired up under the 
preaching of Peter the Hermit; all 
the rampant floating chivalry of 
Europe was aroused, flocked to the 
standards of the church, and banded 
themselves together in favor of this 
Holy War; whilst the Goth, the Van- 
dal, and the Lombard, sitting on their 
tottering thrones, encouraged by 
every means in their power this diver- 
sion of the prowess they had so much 
dreaded, and began to see in the 
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troubles of Eastern Christianity a fit- 
ting point upon which to concentrate 
the fighting material of Europe out of 
their way until their own position was 
more thoroughly consolidated. The 
Crusades, however, came to an end in 
time, and Europe was once more de- 
luged with bands of warriors who 
came trooping home from Eastern 
climes charged with new ideas, new 
traditions, and filled with martial ar- 
dor. But now the Goth, the Van- 
dal, and the Lombard had made their 
position secure, and the knights and 
chieftains fell back naturally upon 
their old pursuit of chivalry, took up 
arms once more in defence of the 
weak and injured against the strong 
and oppressive. That valor which 
had fought foot to foot with the 
swarthy Saracen, had braved the pes- 
tilence of Eastern climes and the hor- 
rors of Eastern dungeons, soon enlisted 
itself in the more peaceable lists of 
the joust and tournament, and went 
forth under the inspiration of a mis- 
tress’s love-knot to do that work 
which we material moderns consign 
to the office of a magistrate and the 
arena of a quarter sessions. 

It was in this later age of chivalry, 
when the religious element had 
blended with it, and it was dignified 
with the traditions of religious cham- 
pionship, that the deeds were sup- 
posed to be done which form the 
subject of those wonderful romances ; 
—that was more properly the perfec- 
tion of the institution ; its origin lay, 
as we have seen, much further back. 

As regards the difference between 
the work and influence of chivalry 
and monasticism, it is the same which 
always must exist between the physi- 
eal and the moral—the one was a 
material and the other was a spiritual 
force. The orders of chivalry includ- 
ed all the physical strength of the 
country, its active material; but the 
monastery included all its spiritual 
power and thinking material. Chiv- 
alry was the instrument by which 
mighty deeds were done, but the intel- 
lect which guided, directed, and in 
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fact used that instrument was de- 
veloped and matured in the seclusion 
of the cloister. By the adoption of a 
stringent code of honor as regards the 
plighted word, and a gallant consider- 
ation toward the vanquished and 
weak, chivalry did much toward the 
refinement of social intercommunica- 
tion and assuaging the atrocities of 
warfare. By the adoption, also, of a 
centle bearing and respectful demean- 
or toward the opposite sex, it elevated 
woman from the obscurity in which 
she lay, and placed her in a position 
where she could exercise her soften- 
ing influence upon the rude customs 
ot a half-formed society ; but we 
must not forget that the gallantry of 
chivalry was, after all, but a glossing 
over with the splendors of heroism 
the excrescences of a gross licentious- 
ness—a licentiousness which mounted 
to its crisis in the polished gallantry 
of the court of Louis XIV. Monas- 
ticism did more for woman than chi- 
valry. It was all very well for preux 
chevaliers to go out and fight for the 
honor of a woman’s name whom they 
had never seen; but we find that 
when they were brought into contact 
with woman they behaved with like 
ruthless violence to her whatever her 
station may have been—no matter 
whether she was the pretty daughter 
of the herdsman, or the wife of some 
neighboring baron, she was seized 
by violence, carried off to some re- 
mote fortress, violated and abandoned. 
Monasticism did something better : 
it provided her when she was no 
longer safe, either in the house of her 
father or her husband, with an im- 
pregnable shelter against the licen- 
tious pursuit of these prewx chevaliers ; 
it gave her a position in the church 
equal to their own; she might be- 
come the prioress or the lady abbess 
of her convent; she was no longer 
the sport and victim of chivalrous 
licentiousness, but a pure and spotless 
handmaiden of the Most High—a 
fellow-servant in the church, where 
she was honored with equal position 
and rewarded with equal dignities— 
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a far better thing this than chivalry, 
which broke skulls in honor of her 
name, whilst it openly violated the 
sanctity of her person. It may be 
summed up in a sentence. Monasti- 
cism worked long and silently at the 
foundation and superstructure of so- 
ciety, whilst chivalry labored at its 
decoration. 

When we mention the fact that the 
history of the mere literary achieve- 
ments of the Benedictine order fills 
four large quarto volumes, printed in 
double columns, it will be readily 
understood how impossible it is to 
give anything like an idea of its gene- 
ral work in the world in the space of 
a short summary. That book, written 
by Zeigelbauer, and called “ Historia 
Rei Literarie Ordinis Sancti Bene- 
dicti,” contains a short biography of 
every monk belonging to that order 
who had distinguished himself in the 
realms of literature, science, and art. 
Then comes Don Johannes Mabillon 
with his ponderous work, “Acta 
Sanctorum Ordinis Sancti Benedicti.” 
These two authorities gave a minute 
history of that marvellous institution, 
of whose glories we can only offer a 
faint outline. 

The Benedictines, after the death 
of their founder, steadily prospered, 
and as they prospered, sent out mis- 
sionaries to preach the truth amongst 
the nations then plunged in the depths 
of paganism. It has been estimated 
that they were the means of converting 
upwards of thirty countries and pro- 
vinces to the Christian faith. They 
were the first to overturn the altars 
of the heathen deities in the north of 
Europe; they carried the cross into 
Gaul, into Saxony and Belgium; they 
placed that cross between the abject 
misery of serfdom and the cruelty of 
feudal violation ; between the beasts 
of burden and the beasts of prey— 
they proclaimed the common kinship 
of humanity in Christ the Elder 
Brother. 

Strange to say, some of its most 
distinguished missionaries were na- 
tives of our own country. It was a 
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Scottish monk, St. Ribanus, who first 
preached the gospel in Franconia—it 
was an English monk, St. Wilfred, 
who did the same in Friesland and 
Holland in the year 683, but with 
little suecess—it was an Englishman, 
St. Swibert, who carried the cross to 
Saxony, and it was from the lips of 
another Englishman, St. Ulfred, that 
Sweden first heard the gospel—it 
was an Englishman and a Devonshire 
man, St. Boniface, who laid aside his 
mitre, put on his monk’s dress, con- 
verted Germany to the truth, and 
then fell a victim to the fury of the 
heathen Frieslanders, who slaughtered 
him in cold blood. Four Benedictine 
monks carried the light of truth into 
Denmark, Sweden, and Gothland, 
sent there in the ninth century by the 
Emperor Ludovicus Pius. Gascony, 
Hungary, Lithuania, Russia, Pomer- 
ania, are ail emblazoned on_ their 
banners as victories won by them in 
the fight of faith; and it was to the 
devotion of five martyr monks, 
who fell in the work, that Poland 
traces the foundation of her church. 

It is a remarkable fact in the his- 
tory of Christianity, that in its earliest 
stage—the first phase of its existence 
—its tendency was to elevate peas- 
ants to the dignity of apostles, but in 
its second stage it reversed its opera- 
tions and brought kings from their 
thrones to the seclusion of the cloister — 
humbled the great ones of the earth to 
the dust of penitential humility. Upto 
the fourth century Christianity was 
a terrible struggle against principali- 
ties and powers: then a time came 
when principalities and powers hum- 
bled themselves at the foot of that 
cross whose followers they had so 
cruelly persecuted. The innumerable 
martyrdoms of the first four centu- 
ries of its career were followed 
by a long succession of royal hu- 
mniliations, for, during the sixth, 
seventh, eighth, and ninth cen- 
turies, in addition to what took 
place as regards other orders, no less 
than ten emperors and twenty kings 
resigned their crowns and became 
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monks of the Benedictine order alone. 
Amongst this band of great ones the 
most conspicuous are the Emperors 
Anastasius, Theodosius, Michael, 
Theophilus, and Ludovicus Pius. 
Amongst the kings are Sigismund of 
Burgundy, Cassimir of Poland, Bamba 
of Spain, Childeric and Theodorie of 
France, Sigisbert of Northumberland, 
Ina of the West Saxons, Veremunde 
of Castille, Pepin of Italy, and Pipin 
of Acquitaine. Adding to these 
their subsequent acquisitions, the 
Benedictines claim up to the 14th 
century the honor of enrolling 
amongst their number twenty em- 
perors and forty-seven kings: twenty 
sons of emperors and forty-eight sons 
of kings—amongst whom were 
Drogus, Pipin, and Hugh, sons of 
Charlemagne; Lothair and Carlomen, 
sons of Charles; and Fredericq, son 
of Louis IIT. of France. As nuns of 
their order they have had no less 
than ten empresses and fifty queens, 
including the Empresses Zoa Euphro- 
syne, St. Cunegunda, Agnes, Augusta, 
and Constantina; the Queens Batilda 
of France, Elfreda of Northumber- 
land, Sexburga of Kent, Ethelberga 
of the West Saxons, Ethelreda of 
Mercia, Ferasia of Toledo, Maud of 
England. In the year 1290 the 
Empress Elizabeth took the veil with 
her daughters Agnes, queen of Hun- 
gary, and the Countess Cueba; also 
Anne, queen of Poland, and Cecily, 
her daughter. In the wake of these 
crowned heads follow more than one 
hundred princesses, daughters of kings 
and emperors. Five Benedictine 
nuns have attained literary dis- 
tinction—Rosinda, St. Elizabeth, St. 
Hildegardis, whose works were ap- 
proved of by the Council of Treves, 
St. Hiltrudis, and St. Metilda. 

For the space of 239 years 1 month 
and 26 days the Benedictines governed 
the church in the shape of 48 popes 
chosen from their order, most promi- 
nent among whom was Gregory the 
Great, through whose means the rule 
was introduced into England. Four of 
these pontiffs came from the original 
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monastery of Monte Cassino, and 
three of them quitted the throne and 
resumed the monastic life—Constan- 
tine II., Christopher I., and Gregory 
XII. Two hundred cardinals had 
been monks in their cloisters—they 
produced 7,000 archbishops, 15,000 
bishops, fifteen of whom took off 
their mitres, resumed their monks’ 
frock, and died in seclusion; 15,000 
abbots ; 4,000 saints. They established 
in different countries altogether 
37,000 monasteries, which sent out 
into the world upwards of 15,700 
monks, all of whom attained distinc- 
tion as authors of books or scientific 
inventors. Rabanus established the 
first school in Germany. Alcuin 
founded the University of Paris, 
where 30,000 students were educated 
at one time, and whence issued, to the 
honor of England, St. Thomas a 
Becket, Robert of Melun, Robert 
White, made cardinal by Celestine 
IL, Nicholas Breakspear, the only 
Englishman ever made Pope, who 
filled the chair under the title of 


Adrian IV., and John of Salisbury, 
whose writings give us the best de- 
scription of the learning both of the 


university and the times. Theodore 
and Adrian, two Benedictine monks, 


revived the University of Oxford, 


which Bede, another of the order, 
considerably advanced. It was in 
the obscurity of a Benedictine mon- 
astery that the musical scale or gamut 
—the very alphabet of the greatest 
refinement of modern life—was in- 
vented, and Guido d’Arezzo, who 
wrested this secret from the realms 
of sound, was the first to found a 
school of music. Sylvestef invented 
the organ, and Dionysius Exiguus 
perfected the ecclesiastical computa- 
tion. 

England in the early periods of her 
history contributed upwards of a 
hundred sons to this band of immor- 
tals, the most distinguished of whom 
we will just enumerate—St. Cuthbert, 
bishop of Lindisfarne, whose life Bede 
has written, and whose “ Ordina- 
tiones” and “De Vita Monastica” 
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have reached to our times. St. Bene- 
dict Biscop, the founder of the monas- 
teries of St. Peter and St. Paul, at 
Wearmouth and Jarrow, a nobleman 
by birth, and a man of extraordinary 
learning and ability, to whom England 
owes the training of the father of her 
ecclesiastical history, the Venerable 
Bede. St. Aldhelm, nephew of King 
Ina, St. Wilfrid, St. Brithwald, a 
monk of Glastonbury, elevated to the 
dignity of Archbishop of Canterbury, 
which he held over thirty-seven 
years. His works which have come 
down to us are a “ Life of St. Egwin, 
bishop of Worcester,” and the “ Ori- 
gin of the Monastery of Evesham.” 
Tatwin, who succeeded him in the 
archbishopric. Bede the Venerable, 
who was skilled in all the learning of 
the times, and in addition to Latin 
and Greek, was versed in Hebrew; 
he wrote an immense number of 
works, many of which are lost, but 
the best known are the greater por- 
tion of the “ Saxon Chronicle,” which 
was continued after his death as a 
national record; and his “ Ecclesias- 
tical History,” which gives to England 
a more compendious and valuable 
account of her early church than has 
fallen to the lot of any other nation. 
He was also one of the earliest trans- 
lators of the Scriptures, and even on 
his death-bed dictated to a scribe 
almost up to the final moment ; when 
the last struggle came upon him he 
had reached as far as the words, “ But 
what are they among so many,” in 
the sixth chapter of St. John’s Gospel, 
andthe ninth verse. §t. Boniface, al- 
ready alluded to as the apostle of 
Germany, was a native of Devonshire. 
Hewas made Archbishop of Mentz, but 
being possessed with an earnest longing 
to convert the heathen Frieslanders, 
he retired from his archbishopric, 
and putting on his monk’s dress took 
with him no other treasure than a 
book he was very fond of reading, 
called “De Bono Mortis,” went 
amongst these people, who cruelly 
beat him to death in the year 755; 
and the book stained with his blood 
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was cherished as a sacred relic long 
after. Alcuin, whom we have already 
mentioned as the founder of the 
University of Paris, was a Yorkshire- 
man, and was educated under Bede. 
He lived to become the friend of 
Charlemagne, and next to his venera- 
ble master was the greatest scholar 
and divine in Europe ; he died about 
the year 790. John Asser, a native 
of Pembrokeshire, is another of these 
worthies. It is supposed that Alfred 
endowed Oxford with professors, and 
settled stipends upon them, under his 
influence, he being invited to the 
court of that monarch for his great 
learning. He wrote a “Commen- 
tary” upon Boethius de Consolatione 
Philosophie, the “Life of King 
Alfred,” and the “Annals of Great 
Britain.” St. Dunstan, a monk of Glas- 
tonbury, the best known of all these 
great Englishmen, died Archbishop 
of Canterbury ; but as we shall have 
much to say of him hereafter we pass 
on to St. Ethelwold, his pupil, also a 
monk at Glastonbury, distinguished 


for his learning and piety, for which 
he was made abbot of the Monastery 
of Abingdon, where he died in the 


year 984. 
London, was made Abbot of Croy- 
land, in Lincolnshire, in the year 
1075. <A history of the abbey over 
which he presided has been attri- 
buted to him, but its authenticity has 
been gravely disputed. Alfric, a noted 
grammarian. Florence, of Worcester, 
was another great annalist, who in his 
“ Chronicon ex Chronici” brings the 
history down to the year 1119, that 
in which he died; his book is chiefly 
valuable as a key to the “ Saxon Chro- 
nicle.” William, the renowned monk 
of Malmesbury, the most elegant of 
all the monastic Latinists, was born 
about the time of the Norman Con- 
quest. His history consists of two 
parts, the “ Gesta Regum Anglorum,” 
in five books, including the period 
between the arrival of the Saxons 
and the year 1120. The “ Historia 
Novella,” in three books, brings it 
down to the year 1142. He ranks 
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next to Bede as an historic writer, 
most of the others being mere com- 
pilers and selectors from extant chro- 
nicles. He also wrote a work on the 
history of the English bishops, called 
“De Gestis Pontificum Anglorum,” 
in which he speaks out fearlessly and 
without sparing: also a treatise on 
the antiquity of Glastonbury Abbey, 
“De Antiquitate Glastoniensis Eccle- 
sie ;” his style is most interesting, 
and he is supposed to have written 
impartially, separating the improba- 
ble from the real, and gives us 
what can readily be appreciated as 
a fair and real picture of the state of 
things, more especially of the influ- 
ence and policy of the Norman court, 
and the opening of the struggle be- 
tween the two races. Eadmer was 
another contemporaneous celebrity 
with William of Malmesbury ; he was 
the author of a history of his own 
times, called “Historia Novorum 
sive Sui Secula,” which is spoken of 
very highly by William of Malmes- 
bury; it contains the reigns of Wil- 
liam the Conqueror and Rufus, and 
a portion of that of Henry I., em- 
bracing a period extending from 1066 
to 1122. Matthew Paris, another 
historian who lived about the rear 
1259, closes our selection from 
the long list of British worthies who 
were members of the Benedictine 
order. 

When we reflect that all the other 
monastic systems, not only of the 
past, but even of the present day, 
are but modifications of this same 
rule, and that it emanated from the 
brain, and is the embodiment of the 
genius of the solitary hermit of Monte 
Cassino, we are lost in astonishment 
at the magnitude of the results which 
have sprung from so simple an origin. 
That St. Benedict had any presenti- 
ment of the future glory of his order, 
there is no sign in his rule or his life. 
He was a great and good man, and 
he produced that comprehensive rule 
simply for the guidance of his 
own immediate followers, without a 
thought beyond. But it was blessed, 
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and grew and prospered mightily in 
the world. He has been called 
the Moses of a favored people; 
and the comparison is not inapt, 
for he led his order on up to 
the very borders of the promised 
country, and after his death, which, 
like that of Moses, took place within 
sight of their goal, they fought their 
way through the hostile wilds of 
barbarism, until those men who 
had conquered the ancient civiliza- 
tions of Europe lay at their feet, 
bound in the fetters of spiritual sub- 
jection to the cross of Christ. The 
wild races of Scandinavia came pour- 
ing down upon southern Europe in 
one vast march of extermination, 
slaying and destroying as they ad- 
vanced, sending before them the ter- 
ror of that doom which might be seen 
in the desolation which lay behind 
them; but they fell, vanquished by 
the power of the army of God, who 
sallied forth in turn to reconquer the 
world, and fighting not with the 
weapons of fire and sword, but, like 
Christian soldiers, girt about with 
truth, and having on the breastplate 
of righteousness, they subdued these 
wild races, who had crushed the con- 
querors of the earth, and rested not 
until they had stormed the strong- 
hold, and planted the cross trium- 
phantly upon the citadel of an ancient 
paganism. ‘Time rolled on, and the 
gloom of a long age of darkness fell 
upon a world whose glory lay buried 
under Roman ruins. Science had 
gone, literature had vanished, art 
had flown, and men groped about in 
vain in that dense darkness for one 
ray of hope to cheer them in their 
sorrow. ‘Che castle of the powerful bar- 
on rose gloomily above them, and with 
spacious moat, dense walls, and bat- 
tlemented towers, frowned ominously 
upon the world which lay abject at 
its feet. In slavery men were born, 
and in slavery they lived. They 
pandered to the licentiousness and 
violence of him who held their lives in 
his hands, and fed them only to fight 
and fall at his bidding. But far away 
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from the castle there arose another 
building, massive, solid, and strong, 
not frowning with battlemented tow- 
ers, nor isolated by broad moats ; but 
with open gates, and a hearty wel- 
come to all comers, stood the monas- 
tery, where lay the hope of hnmanity, 
as in a safe asylum. Behind its 
walls was the church, and clustered 
around it the dwelling-places of those 
who had left the world, and devoted 
their lives to the service of that 
church, and the salvation of their 
souls. Far and near in its vicinity 
the land bore witness to assiduous 
culture and diligent care, bearing on 
its fertile bosom the harvest hope of 
those who had labored, which the heav- 
ens watered, the sun smiled upon, and 
the winds played over, until the heart 
of man rejoiced, and all nature was 
big with the promise of increase. 
This was the refuge to which religion 
and art had fled. In the quiet seclu- 
sion of its cloisters science labored at 
its problems and perpetuated its re- 
sulis, uncheered by applause and 
stimulated only by the pure love of 
the pursuit. Art toiled in the church, 
and whole generations of busy fingers 
worked patiently at the decoration of 
the temple of the Most High. The 
pale, thoughtful monk, upon whose 
brow genius had set her mark, wan- 
dered into the calm retirement of the 
library, threw back his cowl, buried 
himself in the study of philosophy, 
history, or divinity, and transferred 
his thoughts to vellum, which was to 
moulder and waste in darkness and 
obscurity, like himself in his lonely 
monk’s grave, and be read only when 
the spot where he labored should be 
a heap of ruins, and his very name a 
controversy amongst scholars. 

We should never lose sight of this 
truth, that in this building, when the 
world was given up to violence and 
darkness, was garnered up the hope of 
humanity ; and these men who dwelt 
there in contemplation and obscurity 
were its faithful guardians ;—and this 
was more particularly the case with 
that great order whose foundation we 
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have been examining. The Benedic- 
tines were the depositaries of learning 
and the arts; they gathered books to- 
gether, and reproduced them in the si- 
lence of their cells, and they preserved 
in this way not only the volumes of 
sacred writ, but many of the works 
of classic lore. They started Gothic 
architecture—that matchless union of 
nature with art—they alone had the 
secrets of chemistry and medical sci- 
ence; they invented many colors ; 
they were the first architects, artists, 
glass-stainers, carvers, and mosaic 
workers in medieval times. They 
were the original illuminators of 
manuscripts, and the first transcribers 
of books ; in fine, they were the writ- 
ers, thinkers, and workers of a dark 
age, who wrote for no applause, 
thought with no encouragement, and 
worked for no reward. Their power, 
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too, waxed mighty; kings trembled 
before their denunciations of tyranny, 
and in the hour of danger fled to 
their altars for safety ; and it was an 
English king who made a pilgrimage 
to their shrines, and, prostrate at the 
feet of five Benedictine monks, bared 
his back, and submitted himself to 
be scourged as a penance for his 
crimes. 

Nearly fourteen hundred years 
have rolled by since the great man 
who founded this noble order died; 
and he who in after years compiled 
the “Saxon Chronicle” has record- 
ed it in a simple sentence, which, 
amongst the many records of that 
document, we may at least believe, 
and with which we will conclude the 
chapter—* This year St. Benedict 
the Abbot, father of all monks, went 
to heaven.” 





From The Month, 
SAINTS OF THE DESERT. 
BY THE REV. J. H. NEWMAN, D.D. 


1. Some old men came to Abbot 
Antony, who, to try their spirits, pro- 
posed to them a difficult passage of 
Scripture. 

As each in turn did his best to ex- 
plain it, Antony said: “ You have not 
hit it.” 

Till Abbot Joseph said: “I give it 
u » 


p- 

Then cried Antony: “ He has hit 

it; for he owns he does not know it.” 
2. When the Abbot Arsenius was 

at the point of death, his brethren 


noted that he wept. They said then: 
“Ts it so? art thou too afraid, O fa- 
ther ?” 

He answered: “It is so ; and the fear 
that is now upon me has been with 
me ever since I became a monk.” 

And so he went to sleep. 

8. Abbot Pastor said: “ We cannot 
keep out bad thoughts, as we cannot 
stop the wind rushing through the 
door ; but we can resist them when 
they come.” 


4, Abbot Besarion said, when he 
was dying: “ A monk ought to be all 
eye, a3 the cherubim and seraphim.” 

5. They asked Abbot Macarius how 
they ought to pray. 

The old man made answer: “ No 
need to be voluble in prayer; but 
stretch forth thy hands frequently, and 
say, ‘ Lord, as thou wilt, and as thou 
kyowest, have mercy on me.’ And if 
war is coming on, say, ‘Help! And 
he who himself knoweth what is ex- 
pedient for thee, will show thee mercy.” 

6. On a festival, when the monks 
were at table, one cried out to the serv- 
ers, “ Jeat nothing dressed, so bring 
me some salt.” 

Blessed Theodore made reply : “ My 
brother, better were it to have even 
secretly eaten flesh in thy cell than 
thus loudly to have refused it.” 

7. Anold man said: “A monk’s 
cell is that golden Babylonian furnace 
in which the Three Children found 
the Son of God.” 
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CHRISTINE : 


A TROUBADOUR’S SONG, 


IN FIVE CANTOS. 


BY GEORGE H. MILES.* 


(CONTINUED.) 


THE THIRD SONG. 


Fronting the vine-clad Hermitage,— 

Its hoary turrets mossed with age, 

Its walls with flowers and grass o’ergrown,— 
A ruined Castle, throned so high 
Its battlements invade the sky, 

Looks down upon the rushing Rhone. 

From its tall summits you may see 

The sunward slopes of Cote Rotie 

With its red harvest’s revelry ; 

While eastward, inidway to the Alpine snows, 

Soar the sad cloisters of the Grande Chartreuse. 


And here, ’tis said, to hide his shame, 

The thrice accursed Pilate came; 

And here the very rock is shown, 
Where, racked and riven with remorse, 
Mad with the memory of the Cross, 

He sprang and perished in the Rhone. 

Tis said that certain of his race 

Made this tall peak their dwelling place, 

And built them there this castle ‘keep 

To mark the spot of Pilate’s leap. 


* Entered according to Act of Congress, in the year 1866, by Lawrence Kehoe, in the Clerk’s 
Office of the District Court of the United States for the Southern District of New York. 
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Full many the tale of terror told 
At eve, with changing cheek, 
By maiden fair and stripling bold, 
Of these dark keepers of the height 
And, most of all, of the Wizard Knight, 
The Knight of Pilate’s Peak. 
Ilis was a name of terror known 
And feared through all Provence ; 
Men breathed it in an undertone, 
With quailing eye askance, 
Till the good Dauphin of Vienne, 
And Miolan’s ancient Lord, : 
One midnight stormed the robber den 
And gave them to the sword ; 
All save the Wizard Knight, who rose 
In a flame-wreath from his dazzled foes ; 
All save a child, with golden hair, 
Whom the Lord of Miolan deigtfed to spare 
In ruth to womanhood, 
And she, alas, is the maiden fair 
Who wept in the walnut wood. 


3ut who is he, with step of fate, 
Goes gloomily through the castle gate 
In the morning’s virgin prime ? 
Why scattereth he with frenzied hand 
The fierce flame of that burning brand, 
Chaunting an ancient rhyme ¢ 
The eagle, scared from her blazing nest, 
Whirls with a seream round his sable crest. 
What muttereth he with demon smile, 
Shaking his mailéd hand the while 
Toward the Chateau of La Sone, 
Where champing steed and bannered tent 
Gave token of goodly tournament, 
And the Golden Dolphin shone? 
“Woe to the last of the Dauphin’s line, 
When the eagle shrieks and the red lights shine 
Round the towers of Pilate’s Peak ! 
Burn, beacon, burn !”—and as he spoke 
From the ruined towers curled the pillared smoke, 
As the light flame leapt from the ancient oak 
And answered the eagle’s shriek. 
Man and horse down the hillside sprang 
And a voice through the startled forest rang— 
“I ride, I ride to win my bride. 
Ho, Eblis! to thy servant’s side ; 
Thou hast sworn no foe 
Shall lay me low 
Till the dead in arms against me ride.” 
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Deliciously, deliciously 
Cometh’ the dancing dawn, 
Christine, Christine comes with it, 
Leading in the morn. 
Beautiful pair ! 
So cometh the fawn 
Before the deer. 
Christine is in her bower 
Beside the swift Isére 
Weaving a white flower 
With her dark brown hair. 
Never, O never, 
Wandering river, 
Though flowing for ever, 
FE’er shalt thou mirror 
Maiden so fair! 


Tiail to thee, hail to thee, 
Beautiful one; 

Maiden to match thee, 
On earth there is none. 

And there is none to tell 
How beautiful thou art ; 

Though oft the first Rudel 
Has made the Princes start, 

When he has strung his harp and sung 
The Lily of Prove ence, 

Till the high halls have rung 
With clash of lifted lance 

Vowed to the young 
Christine of France. 


Ah, true that he might paint 
The blooming of thy cheek, 
The blue vein’s tender streak 
On marble temple faint ; 
Lips in whose repose 
Ruby weddeth rose, 
Lips that parted show 
Ambushed pearl below: 
Or he may catch the subtle glow 
Of smiles as rare as sweet, 
May whisper of the drifted snow 
Where throat and bosom meet, 
And of the dark brown braids that flow 
So grandly to thy feet. 
Ah, true that he may sing 
Thy wondrous mien, 
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Stately as befits a queen, 
Yet light and lithe and all awing 
As becometh Queen of air 
Who glideth unstepping everywhere. 
And he might number e’en 
The charms that haunt the drapery — 
Charms that, ever changing, cluster 
Round thy milk-white mantle’s lustre,— 
Maiden mantle that is part of thee, 
Maiden mantle that doth circle thee 
With the snows of virgin grace ; 
Halo-like around thee wreathing, 
Spirit-like about thee breathing 
The glory of thy face. 


But these dark eyes, Christine ? 
Peace, poet, peace, 
Cease, minstrel, cease ! 
But these dear eyes, Christine ? 
Mute, O mute 
Be voice and lute! 
O dear dark eyes that seem to dwell 
With holiest things invisible, 
Who may read your oracle? 
Earnest eyes that seem to rove 
Empyrean heights above, 
Yet aglow with human love, 
Who may speak your spell ? 
Dear dark eyes that beam and bless, 
In whose luminous caress 
Nature weareth bridal dress,— 
Eyes of voiceless Prophetess, 
Your meanings who may tell! 
O there is none! 
Peace, poet, peace, 
Cease, minstrel, cease, 
For there is none! 
O eyes of fire without desire, 
O stars that lead the sun! 
Sut minstrel cease, 
Peace, poet, peace, 
Tame Troubadour be still; 
Voice and lute 
Alike be mute, 
It passeth all your skill! 


Sooth thou art fair, 
O ladye dear, 
Yet one may see 
The shadow of the east in thee ; 
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Tinting to a riper flush 
The faint vermilion of thy blush ; 
Deepening in thy dark brown hair 
Till sunshine sleeps in starlight there. 
For she had scarce seen summers ten, 
When erst the Hermit’s call 
Sent all true Knights from bower and hall 
Against the Saracen. 
Young, motherless, and passing fair, 
The Dauphin durst not leave her there, 
Within his castle lone, 
To kinsman’s cold or casual care, 
Not such as were his own: 
And so the sweet Provengal maid 
Shared with her sire the tirst Crusade. 
And you may hear her oft, 
In accents strangely soft, 
Still singing of the rose’s bloom 
In Sharon,—of the long sunset 
That gilds lamenting Olivet, 
Of eglantines that grace the gloom 
Of sad Gethsemane ; 
And of a young Knight ever seen 
In evening walks along the green 
That fringes feeble Siloé. 


Young, beautiful, and passing fair— 
The ancient Dauphin’s only heir, 
The fairest flower of France,— 
Knights by sea and Knights by land 
Came to claim the fair white hand, 
With sigh and suppliant lance ; 
And many a shield 
Displayed afield 
The Lily of Provence. 
Ladye love of prince and bard 
Yet to one young Savoyard 
Swerveless faith she gave— 
To the young knight ever seen 
When moonlight wandered o’er the green 
That gleams o’er Siloé’s wave. 
And he, blest boy, where lingers he? 
For the Dauphin hath given slow consent 
That, after a joyous tournament, 
The stately spousals shall be. 


Christine is in her bower 
That blooms by the swift Isére, 
Twining a white flower 


With her dark brown hair. 
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The skies of Provence 
Are bright with her glance, 
And nature’s matin organ floods 
The world with musie from the myriad throats 
Of the winged Troubadours, whose joyous notes 
Brighten the rolling requiem of the woods. 
With melody, flowers, and light 
Hath the maiden come to play, 
As fragile, fair, and bright 
And lovelier than they ? 
O no, she has come to her bower 
That blooms by the dark Isére 
For the bridegroom who named the first hour 
Of day-dawn to meet her there: 
But the bridal morn on the hills is born 
And the bridegroom is not here. 
Hlie thee hither, Savoyard, 
On such an errand youth rides hard, 
Never knight so dutiful 
Maiden failed so beautiful : 
And she in such sweet need, 
And he so bold and true !— 
She will watch by the long green avenue 
Till it quakes to the tramp of his steed ; 
Till it echoes the neigh of the gallant Grey 
Spurred to the top of his speed. 


In the dark, green, lonely avenue 
The Ladye her love-watch keepeth, 
Listening so close that she can hear 
The very dripping of the dew 
Stirred by the worm as it creepeth; 
Straining her ear 
For her lover’s coming 
Till his steed seems near 
In the bee’s far humming. 
She stands in the silent avenue, 
Her back to a cypress tree ; 
O Savoyard once bold and true, ‘ 
Late bridegroom, where canst thou be ? 
Hark! o’er the bridge that spans the river 
There cometh a clattering tread, 
Never was shaft from mortal quiver 
Ever so swiftly sped. 
Onward the sound, 
Bound after bound, 
Leapeth along the tremulous ground. 


From the nodding forest darting, 
Leaves, like water, round them parting, 
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Up the long green avenue, 
Horse and horseman burst in view. 
Marry, what ails the bridegroom gay 
That he strideth a coal black steed, 
Why cometh he not on the gallant Grey 
That never yet failed him at need ¢ 
Gone is the white plume, that clouded his crest, 
And the love-scarf that lightly lay over his breast; 
Dark is his shield as the raven’s wing 
To the funeral banquet hurrying. 
Came ever knight in such sad array 
On the merry morn of his bridal day? 
The Ladye trembles, and well she may ; 

- Saints, you would think him a fiend astray. 
A plunge, a pause, and, fast beside her, 
Stand the sable horse and rider. 

Alas, Christine, this shape of wrath 

In Palestine once crossed thy path ; 

His arm around thy waist, I trow, 

To bear thee to his saddle-bow, 
But thy Savoyard was there, 

In time to save, tho’ not to smite, 

For the demon fled into the night 
From Miolan’s matchless heir. 

Alas, Christine, that lance lies low— 
Lies low on oaken bier! 


Low bent the Wizard, till his plume 
O’ershadowed her like falling doom: 
She feels the cold casque touch her ear, 
She hears the whisper, hollow, clear,— 
“From Acre’s strand, from Holy Land, 
O’er mountain crag, through desert sand, 
By land, by sea, I come for thee, 
And mine ere sunset shalt thou be! 
Dost know me, girl?” 
The visor raises— 
God, ’tis the Knight of Pilate’s Peak! 
As if in wildered dream she gazes, 
Gazing as one who strives to shriek. 
She cannot fly, or speak, or stir, 
For that face of horror glares at her 
Like a phantom fresh from hell. 
She gave no answer, she made no moan; 
Mute as a statue overthrown, 
Her fair face cold as carvéd stone, 
Swooning the maiden fell. 


The sun has climbed the golden hills 
And danceth down with the mountain rills. 
VoL. 11, 12 
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Over the meadow the swift beams run 

Lifting the flowers, one by one, 

Sipping their chalices dry as they pass, 

And kissing the beads from the bending grass, 

The Dauphin’s chateau, grand and grey, 

Glows merrily in the risen day; 

His castle that seemeth ancient as earth, 

Lights up like an old man in his mirth. 

Throvgh the forest old, the sunbeams bold 
Their glittering revel keep, 

Till, in arrowy gold, on the chequered wold 
In glancing lines they sleep. 

And one sweet beam hath found its way 

To the violet bank where the Ladye lay. 

O radiant touch! perchance so shone 

The hand that woke the widow’s son. 


She sighs, she stirs; the death-swoon breaks; 

Life slowly fires those pallid lips ; 
And feebly, painfully, she wakes, 

Struggling through that dark eclipse. 
Breathing fresh of Alpine snows, 
Breathing sweets of summer rose, 
Murmuring songs of soft repose, 
The south wind on her bosom ‘blows: 
But she heeds it not, she hears it not ; 

Fast she sits with steady stare, 

The dew-drops heavy on her hair, 

Her fingers clasped in dumb despair, 

Frozen to the spot: 
While o’er her fierce and fixed as fate, 
The fiend on his spectral war-horse sate. 
A horrible smile through the visor broke, 
And, quoth he, 
“T but watched till my Ladye woke. 

Get thee a flagon of Shiraz wine, 
For the lips must be red that answer mine !” 
Cleaving the woods, like the wind he went, 
His face o’er his shoulder backward bent, 
Crying thrice—* We shall meet at the Tournament!” 


Clasping the cypress overhead, 

Christine rose from her fragrant bed, 

And a prayer to Mother Mary sped. 

Hold not those gleaming skies for her 

The same unfailing Comforter? 

And those two white winged cherubim, 

She once had seen, when Christmas hymn 
Chimed with the midnight mass, 

Scattering light through the chapel dim, 
Alive in the stainéd glass— 
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What fiend could harm a hair of her, 
While those arching wings took care of her? 
And our Ladye, Maid divine, 
Mother round whose marble shrine 
She wreathed the rose of Palestine 
So many sinless years, 
Will not heaven’s maiden-mother Queen 
Regard her daughter’s tears ? 
Yes!—through the forest stepping slow, 
Tranquil mistress of her woe, 
Goeth the calm Christine ; 
And but for yonder spot of snow 
Upon each temple, none may know 
Ilow stern a storm hath been. 
For never dawned a brighter day, 
And the Ladye smileth on her way, 
Greeting the blue-eyed morn at play 
With earth in her spangled green. 
A single cloud 
Stole like a shroud 
Forth from the fading mists that hid 
The crest of each Alpine pyramid ; 
Unmovingly it lingers over 
The mountain castle of her lover; 
While over Pilate’s Peak 


Tangs the grey = of the sullen smoke, 


Leaps the lithe flame of the ancient oak 
And the eagle soars with a shriek. 
Full well she knew the curse was near, 
But that heart of hers had done with fear. 
By St. Antoine, not steadier stands - 
Mont Blane’s white head in winter’s whirl 
Than that calm, fearless, smiling girl 
With her bare brow upturned and firmly folded hands. 


Back to her bower so fair 
Christine her way is wending ; 

Over the dark Isére 
Silently she’s bending, 

Thus communing with the stream, 

As one who whispers in a dream: 

“ Waters that at sunset ran 

Round the Mount of Miolan ; 

Stream, that binds my love to me, 

Whisper where that lover be; 

Wavelets mine, what evil things 

Mingle with your murmurings ; 

Tell me, ere ye glide away, 

Wherefore doth the bridegroom stay? 

Hath the fiend of Pilate’s Peak 

Met him, stayed him, slain him—speak ! 
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Speak the worst a Bride may know, 

God hath armed my soul for woe; 

Touching heaven, the virgin snow 

Is firmer than the rock below. 

Lies my love upon his bier, 

Answer, answer, dark Isére ! 

Hark, to the low voice of the river 

Singing ‘ Zhy love is lost for ever 

Weep with all thy icy fountains, 

Weep, ye cold, uncaring mountains, 
I have not a tear! 

Stream, that parts my love from me, 

Bear this bridal rose with thee; 

Bear it to the happy hearted, 

Christine and all the flowers have parted !” 


They are coming from the castle, 
A bevy of bright-eyed girls, 

Some with their long locks braided, 
Some with loose golden curls. 
Merrily ’mid the meadows 

~ They win their wilful way ; 

Winding through sun and shadow, 
Rivulets at play. 

Brows with white rosebuds blowing, 
Necks with white pearl entwined, 

Gowns whose white folds imprison 
Wafts of the wandering wind. 

The boughs of the charméd woodland 
Sing to the vision sweet, 

The daisies that crouch in the clover 
Nod to their twinkling feet. 

They see Christine by the river, 
And, deeming the bridegroom near, 

They wave her a dewy rose-wreath 
Fresh plucked for her dark brown hair. 

Ifand in hand tripping to meet her, 
Birdlike they carol their joy, 

Wedding soft Provengal numbers 
To a dulcet old strain of Savoy. 


THE GREETING. 


Sister, standing at Love’s golden gate, 
Life’s second door— 
Fleet the maidentime is flying, 
Friendship fast in love is dying, 
Bridal fate doth separate 
Friends evermore. 
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Pilgrim seeking with thy sandalled feet 
The land of bliss; 
Sire and sister tearless leaving, 
To thy beckoning palmer cleaving— 
Truant sweet, once more repeat 
Our parting kiss. 


Wanderer filling for enchanted isle 
Thy dimpling sail ; 
Whither drifted, all uncaring, 
So with faithful helmsman faring, 
Stay and smile with us, awhile, 
Before the gale. 


Playmate, hark! for all that once was ours 
Soon rings the knell: 
Glade and thicket, glen and heather, 
Whisper sacredly together ; 
Queen of ours, the very flowers 
Sigh forth farewell. 


Christine looked up, and smiling stood 

Among the choral sisterhood : 

But some who sprang to greet her, stayed 

Tiptoe, with the speech unsaid ; 

And, each the other, none knew why, 

Questioned with quick, wondering eye. 

One by one, their smiles have flown, 

No lip is laughing but her own; 

And hers, the frozen smile that wears 

The glittering of unshed tears. 

“Ye have sung for me, I will sing for ye, 
My sisters fond and fair.” 

And she bent her head till the chaplet fell 
Adown in the deep Isére. 


THE REPLY. 


Bring me no rose-wreath now: 
But come when sunset’s first tears fall, 
When night-birds from the mountain call— 
Then bind my brow. 


Roses and lilies white— 
But tarry till the glow-worms trail 
Their gold-work o’er the spangled veil 
Of falling night. 
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Twine not your garland fair 
Till I have fallen fast asleep ; 
Then to my silent pillow creep 

And leave it there— 


There in the chapel yard !— 
Come with twilight’ earliest hush, 
Just as day’s last purple flush 

Forsakes the sward. 


Stop where the white cross stands. 
You'll find me in my wedding suit, 
Lying motionless and mute, 

With folded hands. 


Tenderly to my side: 
The bridegroom’s form you may not see 
In the dim eve, but he will be 
Fast by his bride. 


Soft with your chaplet move, 
And lightly lay it on my head: 
Be sure you wake not with rude tread 
My jealous love. 


Kiss me, then quick away ; 
And leave us, in unwatched repose, 
With the lily and the rose 

Waiting for day! 


But hark! the ery of the clamorous horn 
Breaks the bright stillness of the morn. 
From moated wall, from festal hall 
The banners beckon, the bugles call, 
Already flames, in the lists unrolled 
O’er the Dauphin’s tent, the Dolphin gold. 
A hundred knights in armor glancing, 
Hurry afield with pennons dancing, 
Each with a vow to splinter a lance 
For Christine, the Lily of Provence. 
“Haste!” cried Christine ; 
“Sisters, we tarry late, 
Let not the tourney wait 
For its Queen !” 
And, toward the castle gate, 
They take their silent way along the green. 


TO BE CONTINUED. 
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JENIFER’S PRAYER. 


BY OLIVER CRANE. 


IN THREE PARTS. 


PART II. 


Mary Lorimer returned in safety 
to Beremouth under Horace Erskine’s 
care, welcomed as may be supposed 
by the adopted father and her mother. 
Not that “Mother Mary,” as Lady 
Greystock in the old Claudia Brewer 
days used to call her, could ever wel- 
come Horace. She had never liked 
him; she had always felt that there 
was some unknown wrong about his 
seeking and his leaving Claudia; she 


had been glad that a long absence 
abroad had kept him from them while 
her darling Mary had been growing up ; 
and it was with a spasm of fear that 
she heard of his spending that au- 


tumn at her sister’s. And yet she had 
consented to his bringing Mary home. 
Yes, she had consented, for Mr. Brew- 
er in his overflowing hospitality had 
asked him to come to them—had re- 
gretted that they had seen so little of 
him of late years—and had himself 
suggested that he should come when 
Mary returned. 

Nine years does a great deal; it 
may even pay people’s debts some- 
times. But it had not paid Horace 
Erskine’s debts: on the contrary, it 
had added to them with all the bewil- 
dering peculiarities that belong to cal- 
culations of interests and compound 
interests. He had got to waiting for 
another man’sdeath. Howmany have 
had to become in heart death-dealers 
in this way! It was known that he 
would be his uncle’s heir, and his uncle 

added to what he supposed Horace 


possessed a good sum yearly ; making 
the man rich as he thought, and caus- 
ing .occasionally a slight passing re- 
gret that Horace was sosaving. “ He 
might do so much more if he liked on 
his good income,” the elder Mr. Ers- 
kine would say. But he did not know 
of the many sums for ever paying to 
keep things quiet till death, the great 
paymaster, should walk in and demand 
stern rights of himself, the elder, and 
pass on the gold that we all must 
leave behind to the nephew, the young- 
er one. 

But in the nine years that had pass- 
ed since the coward took his revenge 
on a brave woman by doing that which 
killed her husband, great things had 
happened to pretty Minnie Lorimer. 
The “county people” had been after 
her—those same old families who had 
flouted her mother, and prophesied 
eternal poverty to her poor pet baby— 
fatherless, too! a fact that finished the 
story of their faults with a note of 
peculiar infamy. 

That a man of good family should 
marry without money, become the fa- 
ther of a lovely child, and die—that 
the mother should go back to that old 
poverty-stricken home where that stiff- 
looking maid-servant looked so steadi- 
ly into the faces of all who stood and 
asked admittance—that they should 
pretend to be happy !—altogether, it 
was really too bad. 

Why did not Mrs. Lorimer, widow, 
go out as a governess? Who was to 
bring up that unfortunate child on a 
paltry one hundred a year? Of course 
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she begged for help. Of course they 
were supported by Mr. Erskine’s chari- 
ty. A pretty humiliation of Lorimer’s 
friends and relations ! 

Altogether, the whole of the great 
Lansdowne Lorimer connection had 
pronounced that to have that young 
widow and her daughter belonging to 
them was a trial very hard to bear. 
They had not done talking when Mary 
made that quiet walk to church—no 
one but her mother and Jenifer being 
in the secret—and reappeared in the 
county after a few months’ absence as 
mistress of Beremouth. Mr. Brewer 
had counted his money, and had told 
the world what it amounted to. And 
this time he never apologized, he only 
confessed himself a person scarcely de- 
serving of respect, because he had 
done so little good with the mammon 
of unrighteousness. But Mary now 
would tell him how to manage. He 
did perhaps take a little to the humble 
line. He hoped the world would for- 
get and forgive his former shortcom- 
ings; such conduct would assuredly 
not now be persevered in; and that 
resolution was fulfilled without any 
doubt. The splendors of Beremouth 
were something to talk about, and the 
range of duties involved in a large 
hospitality were admirably performed. 

Old Lady Caroline, whose _piano- 
forte survived in Mrs. Morier’s house 
at Marston, considered the matter 
without using quite as many words as 
her neighbors. “That man will be 
giving money to Lorimer’s child.” 
She was quite right. He had already 
invested five thousand pounds for 
Minnie. Lady Caroline(what an odd 
pride hers was!) went to Beremouth, 
and got upon business matter with 
“ Mother Mary.” 

Ske would give that child five thou- 
sand pounds in her will if Mr. Brewer 
would not give her anything. Alas! 
it was already given. Mr. Brewer 
used to count among his faults that, 
with him, it was too much a word and 
a blow, especially when a good action 
was in question, and this curious unusual 
fault he had decidediy committed in 
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the case of Minnie Lorimer. The 
money was hers safe enough, invested 
in the hands of trustees. “Safe 
enough,” said Mr. Brewer exultingly ; 
and then, looking with a saddened air 
on Lady Caroline, he added, gravely, 
that it couldn’t be helped! “The 
man’s a saint or a fool, I can’t teil 
which,” was Lady Caroline’s very ’cute 
remark. “The most unselfish idiot that 
ever lived. Does Mary like him, or 
laugh at him, I wonder ?” 

But Lady Caroline cultivated Mr, 
Brewer’s acquaintance. Nof in an 
evil way, but because she had been 
brought up to use the world, and to 
slave all mankind who would consent 
to such persecution. Not wickedly, I 
repeat, but with a fixed intention she 
cultivated Mr. Brewer, and she got 
money out of him. 

Mr. Brewer still made experiments 
with ten pounds. He helped Lady 
Caroline in her many charities, as long 
as her charities were confined to food 
and clothing, so much a week to the 
poor, and getting good nursing for the 
sick, But once Lady Caroline used 
that charity purse for purposes of 
“souping "—it has become an English 
word, so I do not stop to explain it— 
and then Mr. Brewer scolded her. 
Nobody had ever disputed any point 
with Lady Caroline. But Mr. Brew- 
er explained, with a most unexpected 
lucidity, how it would be right for him 
to make her a Catholic, and yet wrong 
for her to try her notions of conver- 
sion on him. 

Lady Caroline kept up the quarrel 
for two years. She upbraided him 
for his neglect, on his own principles, 
of Claudia. She abused him for the 
different conduct pursued about his 
son. Mr. Brewer confessed his faults 
and stood by his rights at the same 
time. Two whole years Lady Caro-« 
line quarrelled, and Mr. Brewer never 
left the field. And afterward, some 
time after, when Lady Caroline was 
in her last illness, she said: “I believe 
that njan Brewer may be right after 
all.” When she was dead young Mary 

Lorimer had double the sum that had 
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been originally offered, and Freddy 
her largest diamond ring. 

But another thing had to come out 
of all this. Mrs. Brewer became a 
Catholic ; and that fact had made her 
recall her daughter to her side—that 
fact had made Horace Erskine say, at 
the inn at Hull, that he dreaded for 
the girl he spoke to the influence of 
the home and the people she was go- 
ing to—that fact had brought that 
passion of tears to Mary Lorimer’s 
eyes, and had made her feel so an- 
grily that he had taken an advantage 
of her. 

Here, then, we are back again to 
the time at which we began the 
story. Mary got home and was wel- 
comed. 

The day after their arrival, if we 
leave Beremouth and its people, and 
go into Marston to Mrs. Morier, “ old 
Mrs. Morier” they called her now, 
we shall see Jenifer walk into the 
pleasant upstairs drawing-room, where 
the china glittered on corner-shelves, 
and large jars stood under the long 
inlaid table, and say to her mistress : 
“Eleanor is come, if you please, 
ma’am.” 

Mrs. Morier looked up from her 
knitting. She had been sitting by 
the window, and the beautiful old 
lady looked like a picture, as Jenifer 
often declared, as she turned the face 
shadowed by fine lace toward her ser- 
vant with a sweet, gentle air, and 
smiling said, “ And so you want to go 
to Clayton—and Eleanor is to stay 
till you come back?” “ Yes, ma’am 
—it’s the anniversary.” Go, then,” 
said the gentle lady. “And you must 
not leave me out of your prayers, my 
good Jenifer; for you may be sure 
that I respect and value them.” “Tl 
be back in good time,” said Jenifer ; 
and the door closed, and Mrs. Morier 
continued her knitting. 

Soon she saw from the window, 
that incomparable Jenifer. Her brown 
light staff gown, the black velvet 
trimming looking what Jenifer called 
rich upon the same. Buttons as big 
as pennies all the way down the front 
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—the good black shawl with the 
handsome border that had been Mr. 
Brewer’s own present to her on the 
occasion of his wedding; the fine 
straw bonnet and spotless white rib- 
bon—the crowning glory of the black 
lace veil—oh, Jenifer was somebody, 
I can tell you, at Marston; and Jeni- 
fer looked it. 

It was with nothing short of a lov- 
ing smile that Mrs. Morier watched 
her servant. Servant indeed, but 
true, tried, and trusty friend also; 
and when the woman was out of 
sight, and Mrs. Morier turned her 
thoughts to Jenifer’s prayer, and what 
little she knew of it, she sighed—the 
sigh came from deep down, and the 
sigh was lengthened, and her whole 
thoughts seemed to rest upon it—it 
was breathed out, at last, and when it 
died away Mrs. Morier sat doing 
nothing in peaceful contemplation till 
the door opened, and she whom we 
have heard called Eleanor came in 
with inquiries as to the proper time 
for tea. 

I think that this Eleanor was per- 
haps about eight-and-twenty years of 
age. She was strikingly beautiful. 
Perhaps few people have ever seen 
anything more faultlessly handsome 
than this young woman’s form and 
face. She looked younger than she 
was. The perfectly smooth brow 
and the extraordinary fair complexion 
made her look young. No one would 
have thought, when looking at Elea- 
nor, that she had ever worked. If the 
finest and loveliest gentlewoman in the 
world had chosen to put on a lilac cot- 
ton gown, and a white checked mus- 
lin apron, and bring up Mrs. Morier’s 
early tea, she would perhaps have 
looked a little like Eleanor; provided 
her new employment had not endowed 
her with a momentary awkwardness. 
But admiration, when looking at this 
woman, was a little checked by a sort 
of atmosphere of pain—or perhaps it 
was only patience—that surrounded 
the beautiful face, and showed in 
every gesture and movement, and 
rested on the whole being, as it were. 
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Eleanor suffered. And it was the 
pain of the mind and heart, not of the 
body—no one who had sufficient sen- 
sibility to see what I have described 
could ever doubt that the inner wo- 
man, not the outer fleshly form of 
beauty, suffered ; and that the woe, 
whatever it was, had written patience 
on that too placid brow. 

“ And are they all well at Dr. Ran- 
kin’s?” “Very well, ma’am, I be- 
lieve. I saw Lady Greystock in her 
own rooms an hour before I came 
away. I said that I was coming 
here, and she said ”—Eleanor smiled 
—*“ Lady Greystock said, ma’am, ‘* My 
duty to grandmamma Morier—mind 
you give the message right.’” 

“ Ah,” said Mrs. Morier, “ Lady 
Greystock is wonderfully well.” 
“There is nothing the matter with 
her, ma’am.” “ Except that she 
never goes to Beremouth.” What 
made the faint carnation mount to 
Eleanor’s face ?—what made the wo- 
mon puuse to collect herself before 
she spoke ?—“ Oh, ma’am, she is right 
not to try herself. She'll go there 
one day.” “I suppose you like being 
at Dr. Rankin’s?” “ Very much. 
My place of wardrobe-woman is not 
hard, but it is responsible. It suits 
me well. And Mrs. Rankin is very 
good tome. And I am near Lady 
Greystock.” “ How fond you are of 
her!” “There is not anything I 
would not do for her,” said the woman 
with animation. - “I hope, indeed Dr. 
Rankin tells me to believe, that I 
have had a great deal to do with 
Lady Greystock’s cure. She has 
treated me like a sister; and I can 
never feel for any one what I feel for 
her.” “Lady Greystock always 
speaks of you in a truly affectionate 
way. She says you have known bet- 
ter days.” “ Different days; I don’t 
say better. I have nothing to wish 
for. Ever since the time that Lady 
Greystock determined on staying at 
Blagden, I have been quite happy.” 
“ You came just as she came.” “ Only 
two. months after.” “ And did you 
like her from the first?” “Oh, Mrs. 
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Morier, you know she was very ill 
when she came. I never thouglit of 
love, but of every care and every at- 
tention that one woman could show to 
another. Had it been life for life, I 
am sure she might have had my life 
—that was all that I then thought. 
But when she recovered and loved 
me for what I had done for her, then 
it was love for love. Lady Grey- 
stock gave me a new life, and I will 
serve her as long as I may for grati- 
tude, and as a thanksgiving.” 

When Eleanor was gone, her pleas- 
ant manner, her beauty, the music of 
her voice, and the indescribable grace 
that belonged to her remained’ with 
Mrs. Morier as a pleasant mem- 
ory, and dwelling on it, she lingered 
over her early tea, and ate of hashed 
mutton, making meditation on how 
Eleanor had got to be Jenifer’s great 
friend; and whether their both being 
Catholics was enough to account for it. 

This while Jenifer walked on to- 
ward Clayton. She stood at last on 
the top of a wide table-land, and 
looked from the short grass where 
the wild thyme grew like green vel- 
vet, and the chamomile gave forth fra- 
grance as you trod it under foot, down 
a rugged precipice into the little sea- 
port that sheltered in the cove below. 
The roofs of the strange, dirty, tum- 
ble-down houses were packed thickly 
below her. The nature of the pre- 
cipitous cliff was to lie in terraces, 
and here and there goats and donkeys 
among the branching fern gave a 
picturesque variety to the scene, and 
made the practical Jenifer say to her- 
self that Clayton Cove was not “that 
altogether abominable” when seen to 
the best advantage on the afternoon of 
a rich autumn day. A zigzag path, 
rather difficult to get upon on account 
of the steepness of the broken edge 
and the rolling stones, led from Jeni- 
fer’s feet down to the terraces; short 
cuts of steps and sliding stones led 
from terrace to terrace, and these 
paths ended, as it appeared to the 
eye, in a chimney-top that sent up a 
volume of white smoke, and a pleas- 
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ant scent of wood and burning turf. 
By the side of the house that owned 
the chimney, which was whitewashed 
carefully, and had white blinds inside 
the green painted wood-work of small 
sash windows, appeared another roof, 
long, high, narrow, with a cross on 
the eastern gable, and that was the 
Catholic chapel—the house Father 
Daniels lived in; and after a moment’s 
pause down the path went Jenifer 
with all the speed that a proper re- 
spect for her personal safety permit- 
ted. When the woman got to the 
last terrace, she opened a wicket 
gate, and was in a sunny garden, still 
among slopes and terraces, and load- 
ed with flowers. Common flowers 
no doubt, but who ever saw Father 
Daniels’s Canterbury bells and forgot 
them? There, safe in the bottom 


walk, wide, and paved with pebbles 
from the beach, Jenifer turned not to 
the right where the trellised back-door 
invited, but to the left, where the 
west door of the chapel stood open— 


and she walked in. There was no 
one there. She knelt down. After 
a while she rose, and kneeling before 
the image of our Lady, said softly : 
“Mother, she had no mother! Elev- 
en years this day since that marriage 
by God’s priest, and at his holy 
altar—eleven years this day. since 
that marriage which the laws of the 
men of this country deny and deride. 
Mother, she had no mother! Oh, 
mighty Mother! forget neither of 
them. Remember her for her trouble, 
and him for his sin.” Not for ven- 
geance but for salvation, she might 
have added; but Jenifer had never 
been accustomed to explain her 
prayers. Then she knelt before the 
adorable Presence on the altar, and 
her prayer was very brief—* My life, 
and all that is in it !”—was it a vain 
repetition that she said it again and 
again? Again and again, as she 
looked back and thought of what 7 
had been; as she thought of that 
which ¢ was; and knew of the fu- 
ture that, blessed by our Lady’s pray- 
ers, she should take it, whatever it 
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might be, as the will of God. And 
so she said it; by so doing offering 
herself. One great thing had colored 
all her life; had, to her, been life— 
her life; she, with that great shadow 
on the past, with the weight of the 
cross on the present, with the fear of 
unknown ill on the fature, gathered 
together all prayer, all hope, all fear, 
and gave it to God in those words of 
offering that were, on her lips, an 
earnest prayer; the prayer of sub- 
mission, of offering, of faith—* My 
life, and all that is in it.” 

Jenifer could tell out her wishes 
to the Mother of God, and had told 
them, in the words she had used, 
but it was this woman’s way to have 
no wishes when she knelt before 
God himself. “My life, and all 
that is in it;” that was Jenifer’s 
prayer. 

After a time she left the chapel, 
putting pieces of money, many, into 
the church box, and went into the 
house. She knew Mrs. Moore, the 
priest’s housekeeper, very well. She 
was shown into Father Daniels’s sit- 
ting-room. He was a_ venerable 
man of full seventy years of age, and 
as she entered he put down the tools 
with which he was carving the orna- 
ments of a wooden altar, and said, 
“You are later than your note pro- 
mised. I have therefore been work- 
ing by daylight, which I don’t often 
do.” She looked at the work. It 
seemed to her to be very beautiful. 
“Tt is fine teak-wood,” said Father 
Daniels; “part of a wreck. They 
brought it to me for the churci. 
We hope to get up a little mariner’s 
chapel on the south side of the 
church before long, and I am getting 
ready the altar as far as I can with 
my own hands. ‘ Mary, star of the 
sea’—that will be our dedication. 
The faith spreads here, Mistress 
Jenifer; and I hope we are a little 
better than we used to be.” And 
Father Daniels crossed himself and 
thanked God for his grace that 
had blessed that wild little spot, 
and made many Christians. there. 
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Jenifer smiled, as the holy man spoke 
in a playful tone, and she said, “It 
is the anniversary, father.” “Of 
Eleanor’s marriage. Yea. I re- 
membered her at mass. Has she 
heard anything of him?” “ Yes, 
father; she has heard his real name, 
she thinks. She has always sus- 
pected, from the time that she first 
began to suspect evil, that she had 
never known him by his real name— 
she never believed his name to be 
Henry Evelyn, as he said when he 
married her.” 

“ And what is his real name ?” 

“ Horace Erskine,” said Jenifer. 

“What!” exclaimed Father Dan- 
iels, with an unusual tone of alarm 
in his voice. “The man who was 
talked of for Lady Greystock before 
she married—the nephew of Mrs. 
Brewer’s sister’s husband!” “ Yes, 
sir”” “Is she sure?’ “No. She 
has not seen him. But she has 
traced him, she thinks. Corny 
Nugent, who is her second cousin, 
and knew them both when the mar- 
riage took place, went as a servant to 
the elder Mr. Erskine, and knew 
Henry Evelyn, as they called him 
in Ireland, when he came back from 
abroad. He thought he knew him. 
Then Horace Erskine, finding he 
was an Irishman, would joke him 
about his religion, and how he was 
the only Catholic in the house, and 
how he was obliged to walk five miles 
to mass. Time was when Mr. Ers- 
kine, the uncle, would not have kept 
a Catholic servant. But since Mr. 
and Mrs. Brewer married, he has 
been less bigoted. He took Corny 
Nugent in London. It was just a 
one season's engagement. But when 
they were to return to Scotland they 
proposed to keep him on, and he 
stayed. After a little Horace Ers- 
kine asked him about Ireland; and 
even if he knew such and such 
places; and then he came by degrees 
to the very place—the very people— 
to his own knowledge of them. 
Corny gave crafty answers. But he 
disliked the sight of the man, and 
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the positions he put him into, 
So he left. He left three months 
ago. And he found out Eleanor’s 
direction, and told her that surely— 
surely and certainly—her husband, 
Henry Evelyn, was no other than 
his late master’s nephew, who had 
been trying to marry more than one, 
only always some unlooked-for and 
unaccountable thing had happened 
to prevent it. Our Lady be praised, 
for her prayers have kept off that 
last woe—I make no doubt—thank 
God ” 

“How many years is it since 
they married?” “Eleven, to-day. [ 
keep the anniversary. He is older 
than he looks. He is_ thirty-two, 
this year, if he did not lie about his 
age, as well as everything else. He 
told Father Power he was of age. 
He said, too—God forgive him—that 
he was a Catholic.” 

“But when I followed Father Pow- 
er at Rathcoyle,” said the priest, 
“there was no register of the mar- 
riage. I was sent for on the after- 
noon of the marriage day. I found 
Father Power in a dying state. He 
was an old man, and had long been 
infirm. The marriage was not en- 
tered. It was known to have taken 
place. Your niece and her husband 
were gone. I walked out that even- 
ing to your brother’s farm. THe 
knew nothing of the marriage. Ie 
had received a note to say that 
Eleanor was gone with her husband, 
and that they would hear from them 
when they got to England. Why 
Father Power, who was a saintly 
man, married them, I do not know. 
It was unlawful for him to marry a 
Catholic and a Protestant. If your 
sister went through no other mar- 
riage, she has no claim on her Prot- 
estant husband. If she could prove 
that he passed himself off as a 
Catholic, she might have some 
ground against him—but, can she?” 

“No, sir; on the contrary, she 
knew that she was marrying a Prot- 
estant; she had hopes of convert- 
ing him; she learnt from him- 
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self, afterward, that he had deceived 
the priest. She had said to him 
that she would marry him if Father 
Power consented. He came back 
and said that the consent had been 
civen. He promised to marry her 
in Dublin conformably to the license 
he had got there—for there he had 
lived the proper time for getting 
one, so he declared. But I have 
ceased to believe anything he said. 
Then my brother wrote the girl a 
dreadful letter to the direction in 
Liverpool that she had sent to him. 
Then, after some months, she wrote 
tome at Marston. She was deserted, 
and left in the Isle of Man. She 
supported herself there for more than 
a year. I told Mr. Brewer that I 
knew a sad story of the daughter of a 
friend, and one of her letters, saying 
her last gold was changed into silver, 
and that she was too ill and worn out 
to win more, was so dreadful, that 
I feared for her mind. So Mr. 
Brewer went to Dr. Rankin, and got 
her taken in as a patient, at first, 
and when she got well she was kept 
on as wardrobe-woman. She had 
got a tender heart; when she heard 
of Lady Greystock’s trial, she took 
to her. Dr. Rankin says he could 
never have cured Lady Greystock so 
perfectly nor so quickly, but for 
Eleanor.” 

“ That is curious,” said Father Dan- 
iels, musingly. “ Have you been in 
Ireland since the girl left it with her 
husband ?” 

“Tnever was there in my life. My 
mother was Irish. and she lived as a 
servant in England. She married an 
Englishman, and she had two daugh- 
ters, my sister—Eleanor’s mother— 
and myself. My mother went back 
to Ireland a year after her husband’s 
death, on a visit, and she left my sis- 
ter and me with my father’s family. 
She married in Ireland almost directly, 
and married well, a man with a good 
property, a farmer. She died, and 
leftone son. My sister and I were 
four and five years older than this 
half-brother of ours. Then time wore 
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on and my sister Ellen went to Ire- 
land, and she married there, and the 
fever came to the place where they 
lived, and carried them both off, and 
she left me a legacey—my niece Elean- 
or—oh, sir! with such a holy letter of 
recommendation from her death-bed. 
Poor sister! Poor, holy soul! Our 
half-brother asked to have Eleanor to 
stay with him when she knew enough 
to be useful on the farm. He was a 
good Christian, and I let him take the 
girl She was very pretty, people 
said, and I wished her to marry soon. 
Then there came—sent, he said, by a 
great rich English nobleman—a man 
who called himself a gardener, or some- 
thing of that sort. He lodged close 
by; he made friends with my brother. 
He was often off after rare bog-plants, 
and seemed to lead a busy if an easy 
life. He would go to mass with them. 
But they knew he was a Protestant. 
Eleanor knew that her uncle would 
not consent to her marrying a Protest- 
ant. But, poor child, she gave her 
heart away tothe gentleman in disguise. 
He had had friends there—a fishing 
party. Sir, he never intended honor- 
ably; but they were marricd by the 
priest, and he got over the holy man, 
whom everybody loved and honored, 
with his falseness, as he had got over 
the true-hearted and trusting woman 
whom he had planned to desert.” 

“ Well,” said Father Daniels, “ you 
know I succeeded this priest for a 
short time at Ratheoyle. He died on 
that wedding day. Inever understood 
how it all happened. I left a record 
to save Eleanor’s honor; but she has 
no legal claim on her husband—it 
ought not to have been done.” Jen- 
ifer shrank beneath the plainness of 
that trath—* My life, and all that és 
tin tt,” her heart said, sinking, as it 
were, at the sorrow that had come on 
the girl whom her sister had left to her 
with her dying breath. 

“She ought not to have trusted a 
mal who was a Protestant, and not 
willing to marry her in the only way 
that is legal by the Irish marriage- 
law.” “ My life, and ali that is in it.” 

. 
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So hopelessly fell on her heart every 
word that the priest spoke, that, but 
for that offering of all things to God, 
poor Jenifer could scarcely have borne 
her trial. 

“ And if this Henry Evelyn should 
turn out to be Horace Erskine, why, 
he will marry some unhappy woman 
some time, of course, and the law of 
the land will give him one wife, and 
by the law of God another woman 
will claim him. Oh, if people would 
but obey holy church, and not try to 
live under laws of theirown inventing.” 
“My life, and all that is init!” Again, 
only that could have made Jenifer bear 
the trials that were presented to her. 

“ And if gossip spoke truth he was 
very near marrying Lady Greystock 
once—Mr. Brewer, himself, thought 
it was going to be.” One more great 
act of submission—*“ My life, and all 
that is in it !”—came forth from Jen- 
ifer’s heart. She loved Mr. Brewer, 
with a faithful sort of worship—if such 
a trial as that had come on him through 
her trouble !—that was over; that had 
been turned aside; but the thought 
gave rise to a question, even as she 
thanked God for the averted woe. 

“Ts it Eleanor’s duty to find out if 
Henry Evelyn and Horace Erskine 
are one?” “Yes,” said the priest. 
“Yes; it is. Itis everybody’s duty 
to prevent mischief. It is her duty, as 
far as lies in her power, to prevent sin.” 

“ And if it proves truae—that which 
Corny Nugent says, what then ?” 

“ Be content for the present. 
a very difficult case to act in.” 

Pcor Jenifer felt the priest to be sad- 
ly wanting in sympathy—she turned 
again to him who knows all and feels 
all, and she offered up the disappoint- 
ment that would grow up in her heart 
—* My life,and all that is in it !” 

She turned to go; and then Father 
Daniels spoke so kindly, so solemnly, 
with such a depth of sympathy in the 
tone of his voice—* God bless you, 
my child;” and the sign of the cross 
seemed to bless her sensibly. “Thank 
you, father!” And, without lifting 
her eyes, she left the room and the 
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house; and still saying that prayer 
that had grown to be her strength and 
her help, she went up the steep rugged 
path to the spreading down ; and then 
she turned round and looked on the 
great sea heaving lazily under the 
sunset rays, that painted it in the far 
distance with gold and red, and a sil- 
very light, till it touched the ruby-col- 
ored sky, and received each separate 
ray of glory on its breast just where 
earth and heaven seemed to mect— 
just where you could fancy another 
world looking into the depths of the 
great sea that flowed up into its gates, 
It seemed todo Jenifer good. The 
whole scene was so glorious, and the 
glory was so far-spreading—all the 
world seemed to rest around her bathed 
in warm light and basking in the smile 
of heaven. She stood still and said 
again, in a sweet soft voice: “ My life, 
and all that is in it!” 

Her great dread that day when Mr. 
Brewer had told her to put him and 
his into her prayer, had been lest the 
punishment of sin should come on tbe 
man who had deserted her dear girl, 
and lest that sin’s effect in a heart- 
broken disease should fall on the girl 
herself. 

When Mr. Brewer said, “ Put me 
and mine into that prayer, Jenifer,” 
the thought had risen that she would 
tell him of Eleanor. She had told 
him, and he had helped her. But she 
had never thought that, by acting on 
the impulse, the two women whose 
hearts Horace Erskine had crushed, 
as a wilful child breaks his playthings 
when he has got tired or out of tem- 
per, had been brought together under 
one roof, and made to love each other. 
Yet soit had been. The woman who 
could do nothing but pray had prayed ; 
and a thing had been done which no 
human contrivance could have effected. 
And as Jenifer stood gazing on the 
heavens that grew brighter and bright- 
er, and on the water that reflected 
every glory, and seemed to bask with 
a living motion in the great magnifi- 
cence that was poured upon it, she rec- 
ollected how great a pain had been 
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spared her ; she thought how terrible 
it would have been if Claudia Brewer 
had married Horace Erskine—Hor- 
ace Erskine, the husband of the de- 
serted Eleanor; and she gave thanks 
to God. 

Now she drew her shawl tighter 
round her, and walked briskly on. She 
got across the down, and over a stone 
stile in the fence that was its boundary 
from the road. She turned toward 
Marston, and walked fast—it was al- 
most getting cold after that glorious 
sunset, and she increased her pace 
and went onrapidly. She soon saw a 
carriage in the road before her, driv- 
ing slowly, and meeting her. When 
it came near enough to recognize her, 
the lady who drove let her ponies go, 
and then pulled up at Jenifer’s side. 
«Now, Mistress Jenifer,” said Lady 
Greystock, looking bright and beauti- 
ful in the black hat, and long stream- 
ing black feather, that people wore mn 
those days, “here am [I to drive you 
home. I knew where you were going. 
Eleanor tells me her secrets. Do you 
This is an anniversary ; 


know that ? 
and you give gifts and say prayers. 


Are you comfortable? I am going to 
drive fast to plense the ponies ; they 
like it, you know.” And very true 
did Lady Greystock’s words seem; 
for the little creatures given their 
heads went off at a pace that had in 
it every evidence of perfect good will. 
“T came to drive you back, and to pick 
up Eleanor, and drive her to Blagden 
after I had delivered you up safely to 
grandmamma Morier. Mother Mary 
came to see me this afternoon. You 
had better go and see Minnie soon. 
Jenifer’—Jenifer looked up surprised 
at a strange tone in Lady Greystock’s 
voice—“ Jenifer,” speaking very low, 
“if you can pray for my father and 
his wife, and all he loves, pray now. 
It would be hard for a man to be 
trapped by the greatness of his own 
good heart.” 

“Ts there anything wrong, my dear?” 
Jenifer spoke softly, and just as she 
had been used to speak to the Claudia 
Brewer of old days. 
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“TI can’t say more,’ Lady Grey- 
stock replied; “here we are at Mar- 
ston.” Then she talked of common 
things; and told James, the man-ser- 
vant, to drive the horses up and down 
the street while she bade Mrs. Morier 
“ Good night.” And they went into 
the house, and half an hour after Lady 
Greystock and Eleanor had got into 
the pony carriage, and were driving 
away. The quiet street was empty 
once more. The little excitement 
made by Lady Greystock and her 
ponies subsided. Good-byes were 
spoken, and the quiet of night settled 
down on the streets and houses of 
Marston. 

Jenifer had wondered over Lady 
Greystock’s words; and comforted 
herself, and stilled her fears, and set 
her guesses all at rest by those few long- 
used powerful words—*“ My life, and 
all that is in it!” She offered life, 
and gave up its work and its trials to 
God ; and Jenifer, too, was at rest then. 

But at Clayton things were not quite 
in the same peaceful state as in that lit- 
tle old-fashioned inland town. Clayton 
was very busy; and among the busy 
ones, though busy in his own way, was 
Father Daniels. 

That morning a messenger had 
brought him a packet from Mrs. Brew- 
er; for “ Mother Mary ” since becom- 
ing a Catholic had wanted advice, and 
wanted strength, and she had sought 
and found what she wanted, and now 
she had sent to the same source for 
further help. As soon as Jenifer was 
gone, Father Daniels put away his 
teak-wood and his carving tools, and 
packed up his drawings and his pen- 
cils. He was a man of great neat- 
ness, and his accuracy in all business, 
and his faithful recollection of every 
living soul’s wants, as far as they had 
ever been made known to him, were 
charming points of his character— 
points, that is, natural gifts, that the 
great charity which belonged to his 
priesthood adorned and made merito- 
rious. While he “tidied away his 
things,” as his housekeeper Mrs. Moore 
used to say, he thought and he prayed 
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—his mind foresaw great possible woe ; 
he knew, with the knowledge that is 
made up of faith and experience united, 
that some things seem plainly to know 
no other master than prayer. Peo- 
ple are prayed out of troubles that no 
other power can touch. Every now 
and then this fact seems to be imprint- 
ed in legible tharacters on some par- 
ticular woe, actual or threatened ; and 
though Father Daniels, like a holy 
priest, prayed always and habitually, 
he yet felt, as we have said, with respect 
to the peculiar entanglements that the 
letter from Mrs. Brewer in the motn- 
ing and the revelation made by Jeni- 
fer in the afternoon seemed to threat- 
en. So, when he again sat down, it 
was with Mrs. Brewer's letter before 
him on the table, and a lamp lighted, 
and “the magnifiers,” to quote Mrs. 
Moore again, put on to make the de- 
ciphering of Mrs. Erskine’s handwrit- 
ing as easy as possible. Mrs. Brew- 
er’s was larger, blacker, plainer—and 
her note was short. It only said: 
“ Read my sister’s letter, which I have 


just received. It seems so hard to 
give up the child; it would be much 
harder to see her less happy than she 
has always been at home. I don’t 


like Horace Erskine. It is as if I 
was kept from liking him. I really 
have no reason for my prejudice 
againsthim. Come and see me if you 
ean, and send or bring back the letter.” 
Having put this aside, Father Daniels 
opened Mrs. Erskine’s letter. It must 
be given just as it was written to the 
reader: 


“Dearest Mary: 


“You must guess how Ureadful 
your becoming a Catholic is to us. 
I cannot conceive why, when you had 
been happy so long—these thirteen 
years—you should do this unaccount- 
able thing now. There must have 
been some strange influence exercised 
over you by Mr. Brewer. I feared 
how it might be when, nine years ago, 
your boy was born, and you gave him 
up 80 weakly. However, I think you 
will. see plainly that you have quite 
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forfeited a mother’s rights over Mary, 
She is seventeen, and will not have a 
happy home with you now. Poor 
child, she would turn Catholic to please 
you, and for peace sake, perhaps. But 
you cannot wish such a misery for her, 
She will, I suppose, soon be the only 
Protestant in your house. I can’t 
help blaming old Lady Caroline, even 
after her death; for she ceriainly 
brought the spirit of controversy into 
Beremouth, and stirred up Mr. Brew- 
er to think of his rights. Now, I write 
to propose what is simply an act of 
justice on your part, though really, I 
must say, an act of great grace on the 
part of my husband. Horace is in 
love with Mary. As to the fancy he 
was supposed to have for Claudia, I 
know that that was only a faney. Ie 
was taken with her wilful, spoilt-child 
ways—you certainly did not train her 
properly—and he wanted her money. 
Of course as you had been married 
four years without children, he did not 
suspect anything about Freddy. It 
was an entanglement well got rid of ; 
and Claudia wanted no comforting, 
that was plain enough. But it is dit- 
ferent now. Horace és in love now. 
And if Mary is not- made a Catholic 
by Mr. Brewer and you and old Jen- 
ifer, she will say, ‘ Yes,’ like a good 
child. We are extremely fond of her. 
And Mr. Erskine genevously offers to 
make a very handsome settlement on 
her. I consider a marriage, and a 
very speedy one, with Horace the best 
thing; now that you have, by your 
own act, made her home so homeless 
to her. I am sure you ought to be 
very thankful for so obviously good an 
arrangement of difficulties. Let me 
hear from you as soon as Horace ar- 
rives. He is going to speak to you 
directly. 
“ Your affectionate sister, 
“Lucia ERsKINE. 


«“ P.S.—As Mr. Brewer has always 
said that, Mary being his adopted 
child, he should pay her on her 
marriage the full imterest of the 
money which will be hers at twenty- 
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one, of course Horace expects that, 
as we do. Lady Caroline’s ten 
thousand, Mr. Brewer's five thou- 
sand, and the hundred a year for 
which her father insured his life, 
and which I find that you give to 
her, will, with Horace’s means, 
make a good income; and to this 
Mr. Erskine will, as Mary is my 
niece, add very liberally. I cannot 
suppose that you can think of ob- 
jecting. L. E.” 


Father Daniels read this letter 
over very carefully. Then he placed 
it, with Mrs. Brewer’s note, in his 
pocket-book, and immediately put- 
ting on his hat, and taking his stick, 
he walked into the kitchen. 

* Where’s your husband?” to Mrs. 
Moore. 

“ Mark is only just outside, sir.” 

“T shall be back soon. Tell him 
to saddle the cob.” One of Mr. 
Brewer’s experiments had been to 
sive Father Daniels a horse, and to 
endow the horse with fifty pounds 
a year, for tax, keep, house-rent, 
physic, saddles, shoes, clothing, and 
general attendance. It was, we may 
say as We pass on, an experiment 
which answered to perfection. The 
cob’s turnpikes alone remained as a 
grievance in Mr. Brewer's mind. He 
rather cherished the grievance. 
Somehow it did him good. It cer- 
tainly deprived him of all feeling of 
merit. All thought of his own 
generosity was extinguished beneath 
the weight of a truth that could not 
be denied—“that cob is a never- 
ending expense to Father Daniels!” 
However, this time, without a thought 
of the never-ending turnpike’s tax, 
the cob was ordered; being late, 
much to Mr. and Mrs. Moore’s sur- 
prise; and Father Daniels walked 
briskly out of the garden, down the vil- 
lagy seaport, past the coal-wharves, 
where everything looked black and 
dismal, and so pursued his way on 
the top of the low edge of the cliff, to a 
few tidy-looking houses half a mile 
from Clayton, which were railed in 
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from the turfy cliff-side, and had 
painted on their ends, “Good bath- 
ing here.” The houses were in a 
row. He knocked at the centre 02G¢, 
and it was opened by a man of 
generally a seafaring cast. “Mr. 
Dawson in?” “ Yes, your reverence. 
His reverence, Father Dawson, is in 
the parlor;’ and into the parlor 
walked Father Daniels. It was a 
short visit made to ascertain if his 
invalid friend could say mass for 
him the next morning at a later hour 
than usual—the hour for the parish 
mass, in fact; and to tell him why. 
They were dear friends and mutual 
advisers. They now talked over 
Mrs. Erskine’s letter. 

“There can be no reason in the 
world why Miss Lorimer should not 
marry Horace Erskine if she likes 
him, provided he is not Henry 
Evelyn. He stands charged with 
being Henry Evelyn, and of being 
the doer of Henry Evelyn’s deeds. 
You must tell Mrs. Brewer. It is 
better never to tell suspicions, if you 
can, instead, tell facts. In so seri- 
ous a matter you may be obliged to 
tell suspicions, just to keep mischief 
away at the beginning. Eleanor 
must see the man. As to claiming 
him, that’s useless. She acted the 
unwise woman’s part, and she must 
bear the unwise woman’s recom- 
pense. He'll find somebody to 
marry him, no doubt; but no woman 
ought to do it; no marriage of his 
can be right in God’s sight. So 
the course in the present instance is 
plain enough.” Yes, it was plain 
enough; so Father Daniels walked 
back to Clayton and mounted 
the cob, and rode away through 
the soft sweet night air, and got 
to Beremouth just after ten o’clock. 

“T am come to say mass for you 
to-morrow,” he said to Mr. Brewer, 
who met him in the hall. “No, I 
won’t go into the drawing-room. I 
won't see any one to-night. I am 
going straight to the chapel.” 

“Ring for night prayers then 
in five minutes, will you?” said Mr. 
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Brewer. And Father Daniels, say- 
ing “ Yes,’ walked on through the 
hall, and up the great stair-case to 
his own room and the chapel, which 
were side by side. In five minutes 
the chapel bell was rung by the 
priest. Mrs. Brewer looked toward 
her daughter. “Mary must do as 
she likes ;” said Mr. Brewer, in his 
open honest way driving his wife 
before him out of the room. There 
stood Horace Erskine. It was as if 
all in a moment the time for the 
great choice had come. They were 
at the door—the girl stood still. 
They were gone, they were crossing 
the hall; she could hear Mr. Brewer’s 
shoes on the carpet—not too late for 
her to follow. Her light step will 
catch theirs—they may go a little 
further still before the very last 
moment comes. Her mother or 
Horace? How dearly she loved her 
mother, how her child’s heart went 
after her, all trust and love—and 
Horace, did she love him?—love 
him well enough to stay there—there 
and then, at a moment that would 
weigh so very heavily in the scale of 
good and evil, right or wrong? If 
he had not been there she might 
have stayed, if she stayed now that 
he was there, should she not stay 
with him—more, leave her mother 
and stay with him? Thought is 
quick. She stood by the table; she 
looked toward the door, she listened 
—Horace held out his hand—* With 
me, Mary—with me/” And _ she 
was gone. Gone even while he 
spoke, across the hall, up the stairs 
and at that chapel door just as the 
last of the servants, without knowing, 
closed it on her. Then Mary went 
to her own room just at the head of 
the great stair-case, and opened the 
door softly, and knelt down, keeping 
it open, letting the stair-case lamp 
stray into the darkness just enough 
to show her where she was. There 
she knelt till the night prayers were 
over, and when Mr. Brewer passed 
her door, she came out, a little glad 
to show them that she had not been 


staying down stairs with Horace, 
He smiled, and put his hand inside 
her arm and stopped her from going 
down. “My dear child,” he said, 
“IT have had the great blessing of 
my life given to me in the conversion 
of your mother. If God’s great 
grace, for the sake of his own blessed 
mother, should fall on you, you will 
not. quench it, my darling. Mean- 
while, I shall never have a better 
time than this time to say, that I 
feel more than ever a father to you. 
That if you will go on treating me with 
the childlike candor and trust that 
I have loved to see in you, you will 
make me happier than you can ever 
guess at, dear child.” And then he 
kissed her, and Minnie eased her 
heart by a few sobs and tears, and her 
head rested on his shoulder, and she 
thanked him for his love. Then Fa- 
ther Daniels came out of the chapel, 
and advanced to where they stood. 
Mary had long known the holy man. 
He saw how it was in an instant. 
“Welcome home, Mary; you see I 
come soon. And now—when I am 
saying mass to-morrow, stay quietly 
in your own room, and pray to be 
taught to love God. Give yourself 
to him. Don’t trouble about ques- 
tions. Tis you are. Rest on the 
thought—and we will wait on what 
may come of it. I shall remember 
you at mass to-morrow. Good-night. 
God bless you.” 

“TI can’t come down again. My 
eyes are red,” said Mary, to Mr. 
Brewer, when they were again alone. 
And he laughed at her. “I'll send 
mamma up,” he said. And Mary 
went into her room. But she had 
taken no part against her mother; 
so her heart said, and congratulated 
itself. She had not left her, and 
stayed with Horace. She had had 
those few words with her step-father. 
That was over, and very happily too. 
She had seen Father Daniels again. 
It was getting speedily like the old 
things, and the old times, before 
the long visit to Scotland, where 
Horace Erskine was the sun of her 
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new world. Somehow she felt that 
he was losing power every moment— 
also she felt, a little resentfully, that 
there had been things said or thought, 
or insinuated, about the dear home 
she was loving so well, which were 
unjust, untrue, unkind; nay, more, 
cruel, shameful!—and so wrong to 
unite her to such ideas; to make 
her a party to such thoughts. In the 
midst of her resentment, her mother 
came in. “Nobody ever was so 
charming looking,” was the first 
thought. “How young she looks— 
how much younger and handsomer 
than Aunt Erskine. What a warm 
loving atmosphere this house always 
had, and has.” The last word with 
the emphasis of a perfect conviction. 
«And so you have made your eyes 
red on papa’s coat—and I had to 
wipe the tears off with my pocket- 
handkerchief. Oh, you darling, I 
am sure Horace Erskine thought 
we had beaten you!” Then kisses, 
and laughter; not quite without a 
tear or two on both sides, how- 
ever. “Now, my darling, Horace 
has told us his love story—and 
so he is very fond of you?” “ Mam- 
ma, mamma, I love you _ better 
than all the earth.” Kisses, laughter, 
and just one or two tears, all over 
again. 

“ My darling child, you have been 
some months away from us—do you 
think you can quite tell your own 
mind on a question which is life-long 
in its results? I mean, that the 
thing that is pleasant in one place 
may not be so altogether delightful 
in another. I should like you to 
decide so great a question while in 
the full enjoyment of your own rights 
here. This is your'home. This is 
what you will have to exchange for 
something else when you marry. You 
are very young to marry—not eight- 
een, remember. Whenever you de- 
cide that question, I should like you 
to decide it on your own ground, and 
by your own mother’s side.” 

“IT wonder whether you know how 
wise you are?” was the question 
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that came in answer. “ Do you know, 
mother, that I cried like a baby at 
Hull, because I felt all you have 
said, and even a little more, and 
thought he was unkind to press me. 
You know Aunt Erskine had told me; 
and Horace, too, in a way—and he 
said at Hull he dreaded the influence 
of this place, and—and—” “ But 
there is nothing for you to dread. 
This home is yours ; and its influence 
is good; and all the love you com- 
mand here is your safety.” Mrs. 
Brewer spoke boldly, and quite with 
the spirit of heroism. She was stand- 
ing up for her rights. But Mr. Brewer 
stood at the door. “ The lover wants 
to smoke in the park in the moon- 
light. Some information just to di- 
rect his thoughts, you little witch,” 
for his step-child had tried to stop his 
mouth with a kiss— 

“Papa, I am so happy. I won't, 
because I can’t, plan to leave every- 
thing I love best in the world just as 
I come back to it.” “ But you must 
give Erskine some kind of an an- 
swer. The poor fellow is really 
very much in earnest. Come and 
see him.” “ No, I won't,” said Mary, 
very much as the wilful Claudia 
might have uttered the words. But 
Mary was thinking that there was a 
great contrast between the genial 
benevolence she had come to, and the 
indescribable something which was not 
benevolence in which she had lived 
ever since her mother had become a 
Catholic. Mr. Brewer almost start- 
ed. “I mean, papa, that I must live 
here unmolested at least one month 
before I can find out whether I am 
not always going to love you best of 
all mankind. Don’t you think you 
could send Horace off to Scotland 
again immediately?” “Bless the 
child! Think of the letters that have 
passed—you read them, or knew of 
them?” “Knew of them,” said 
Mary, nodding her head confidential- 
ly, and looking extremely naughty. 
“Well; and I asked him here!” 
“Yes; I know that.” “And you 
now tell me to send him away! My 
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dear!” exclaimed Mr. Brewer, look- 
ing appealingly at his wife. “ Dear- 
est, you must tell Mr. Erskine that 
Mary really would like to be left 
quiet for awhile. Say sonow; and 
to-morrow you can suggest his go- 
ing soon, and returning in a few 
weeks.” “ And to-morrow I can have 
a cold and lie in bed. Can’t 1?” 
said Mary. But now they ceased 
talking, and heard Horace Erskine 
go out of the door to the portico. 
“There! he’s gone. And I am sure 
I can smell a cigar—and I could hate 
smoking, couldn’t I?” Mother and 
father now scolded the saucy child, 
and condemned her to solitude and 
sleep. And when they were gone 
the girl put her head out of the open 
window, and gazed across the spread- 
ing park, so peaceful in its far-stretch- 
ing flat, just roughened in places by 
the fern that had begun to get brown 
under the hot sun; and then she list- 
ened to the sound of the wind that 
came up in earnest whispers from the 
woody corners, and the far-off forests 
of oak. The sound rose and fell like 
waves, and the silence between those 
low outpourings of mysterious sound 
was loaded with solemnity. 

Do the whispering woods praise 
him; and are their prayers in the 
tall trees? She was full of fancies 
that night. But the words Father 
Daniels had said to her seemed to 
her to come again on the night-breeze, 
and then she was quiet and still. 
And yet—and yet—though she tried 
to forget, and tried to keep her mind 
at peace, the spirit within would rise 
from its rest, and say that she had 
left an atmosphere of evil speaking 
and umcharitableness; that malice 
and harsh judgment had been hard 
at work, and all to poison home, and 
to win her from it. 

And while she was trying to still 
these troublings of the mind, Mr. 
Brewer, by her mother’s side, was 
reading for the first time Mrs. Ers- 
kine’s letter, which Father Daniels 
had returned. “My dear, my dear,” 
said Mr. Brewer, “a very improper 
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letter. I think Mary is a very ex- 
traordinary girl not to have been 
prejudiced against me. I shall al- 
ways feel grateful to her. And as 
to this letter, which I call a very 
painful letter, don’t you think we had 
better burn it?” And so, by the as. 
sistance of a lighted taper, Mr. Brew. 
er cleared that evil thing out of his 
path for ever. 

“Eleanor,” said Lady Greystock, 
“how lovely this evening is. The 
moon is full, and how glorious! 
Shall we drive by a roundabout way 
to Blagden? James,” speaking to 
the man who occupied the seat be- 
hind, “ how far is it out of our way if 
we go through the drive in Bere- 
mouth Park, and come out by the 
West Lodge into the Blagden tur- 
pike road?” “It will be two miles 
further, my lady. But the road is 
very good, and the carriage will run 
very light over the gravelled road in 
the park.” “ Then we'll go.” So on 
getting to the bottom of the street in 
which Mrs. Morier lived, Lady Grey 
stock took the road to Beremouth; 
and the ponies seemed to enjoy the 
change, and the whole world, except 
those three who were passing so 
pleasantly through a portion of it, 
seemed to sleep beneath the face of 
that great moon, wearing, as all full 
moons do, a sweet grave look of 
watching on its face. 

“Tsn’t it glorious? Isn’t it grand, 
this great expanse and this perfect 
calm? Ah, there goes a bat; and a 
droning beetle on the wing just makes 
one know what silence we are pass- 
ing throush. How pure the air 
feels. Oh, what blessings we have in 
life—how many more than we know 
of. I think of that in the still even- 
ings often. Do you, Eleanor?” 

“Yes, Lady Greystock.” But 
Eleanor spoke in a very calm, busi- 
ness-like, convinced sort of manner; 
not the least infected by the tears of 
tenderness and the poetical feeling 
that Lady Greystock had betrayed. 

“Yes, Lady Greystock. And when 
in great moments”—“Great mo- 
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ments! I like that,” said. Claudia— 
«when I have those thoughts I think 
of you.” “ Of me?” “Yes. And I 
am profoundly struck by the goodness 
of God, who endowed the great in- 
terest of my life with so powerful an 
attraction for me. I must have either 
liked or disliked you. I am so glad 
to love you.” 

« Eleanor, I wish you would tell me 
the story of your life.” They had 
passed through the lodge gates now, 
and were driving through Beremouth 
Park. “ You were not always what 
you are now.” 

“You will know it one day,” said 
Eleaner, softly. “Oh, see how the 
moon comes out from behind that great 
fleeey cloud; just in time to light us 
as we pass through the shadows which 
these grand oaks cast. What lines of 
silver light lie on the road before us. 
It is a treat to be out in such a place 
on such a night as this. Stay, stay, 
Lady Greystock. What is that?” 

Lady Greystock pulled up suddenly, 
and standing full in the moonlight, on 


the turf at the side of the carriage, 


was a tall, strong-built man. He took 
off his cap with a respectful air, and 
said, “I beg pardon. Idid not intend 
tostop you. But if you will allow 
me I will ask your servant a question.” 


He addressed Lady Greystock, and 
did not seem to look at Eleanor, 
though she wasnearesttohim. Elean- 
or had suddenly pulled a veil over her 
face; but Lady Greystock had taken 
hers from her hat, and her uncovered 
face was turned toward the man with 
the moonlight full upon it. He said 
to the servant, “ Can you tell me where 
a person called Eleanor Evelyn is to 
be found? Mrs. Evelyn she is probably 
called. I want to know where she 
is.” Before James, who had- long 
known the person by his mistress’s 
side as Mrs. Evelyn, could speak, or 
recover from his very natural surprise, 
Eleanor herself spoke. “ Yes,’ she 
said, “ Mrs. Evelyn lives not far from 
Marston. I should advise you to cali 
on Mrs. Jenifer Stanton, who lives at 
Marston with Mrs. Morier. She will 
tell you about her.” “She who lives 
with Madam Morier, of course?” said 
theman. “Yes; the same.” ‘ Good 
night.” 

“ Good night,” said Lady Greystock 
in answer, and obeying Eleauor’s 
whispered “ Drive on,” she let the 
ponies, longing for their stable, break 
into their own rapid pace, and, soon 
out of the shadows, they were in the 
light—the broad, calm, silent light— 
once more. 


TO BE CONTINUED. 
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A’ PRETENDED DERVISH IN TURKESTAN. * 


BY EMILE 


A BRILLIANT imagination, a spark- 
ling and ready wit, an indomitable ener- 
gy, the happy gift of seeing and painting 
man and things in a lively manner, 
such are the qualities which we remark 
at first in the new explorer of central 
Asia. But he is not only a bold 
traveller, a delightful story-teller, full 
of spirit and originality, we must 
recognize also in him a learned orient- 
alist, an eminent ethnologist and lin- 
guist. 

Born in 1852, in a small Hungarian 
town, he began at an early age to 
study with passion the different dia- 
lects of Europe and Asia, endeavor- 
ing to discover the relations between 
the idioms of the East and West. 
Observing the strong affinity which 
exists between the Hungarian and 
the Tureco-Tartaric dialects, and re- 
solved to return to the cradle of the 
Altaic tongues, he went to Constanti- 
nople and frequented the schools and 
libraries with an assiduity which in a 
few years made of him a true effendi. 
But the nearer he approached the 
desired end, the greater was his thirst 
for knowledge. ‘Turkey began to ap- 
pear to his eyes only the vestibule of 
the Orient; he resolved to go on, and 
to seek even in the depths of Asia 
the original roots of the idioms and 
races of Europe.f In vain his friends 
represented to him the faiigues and 
perils of such a tour. Infirm as he 
was (a wound had made him lame), 
could he endure a long march over 
those plains of sand where he would 

* “Herman Vambéry’s Travels in Central 
Asia.” Original German edition. Leipzic: 
Brockhaus, 1865. Paris: Xavier. French Trans- 
lation by M. Forgues. Paris: Hachette. 

+ The linguistic and ethnographical studies 


form a separate volume, which the author pro- 
poses to publish very soon. . 
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be obliged to fight against the terror 
of tempest, the tortures of thirst— 
where, in fine, he might encounter 
death under a thousand forms? and 
then, how was he to force his way 
among those savage and fanatic tribes, 
who are afraid of travellers, and who 
a few years before had destroyed 
Moorecraft, Conolly, and Stoddart? 
Nothing could shake the resolution of 
Vambéry ; he felt strong enough to 
brave suffering, and as to the dangers 
which threatened him from man, his 
bold and inventive spirit’ would far- 
nish him the means to avert them in 
calling to his assistance their very 
superstitions. Was he not as well 
versed in the knowledge of the Koran 
and the customs of Islam as the most 
devout disciple of the Prophet? He 
would disguise himself in the costume 
of a pilgrim dervish, and so would 
go through Asia, distributing every- 
where benedictions, but making se- 
eretly his scientific studies and re- 
marks. His foreign physiognomy 
might, it is true, raise against him 
some obstacles. But he counted on 
his happy star, and, above all, on his 
presence of mind, to suceced at last. 
These difficulties were renewed often 
in the course of his adventurous tour ; 
more than once the suspicious look of 
some powerful tyrant was fixed upon 
him as if to say: “ Your features be- 
tray you; you are a European!” 
The extraordinary coolness, the inge- 
nious expedients to which Vambéry 
had recourse in these emergencies, 
give to the story of his travels an in- 
terest which novelists and dramatists 
might envy. To this powerful charm, 
the work of which we give a rapid 
sketch unites the merit of containing 
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the most valuable notes on. the social 
and political relations, the manners 
and character, of the races which in- 
habit Central Asia. 


I. 


It was early in July, 1862, that 
Vambéry, leaving Tabriz, began his 
long and perilous journey. Persia, 
at this period of the year, does not of- 
fer the enchanting spectacle which 
the enthusiastic descriptions of poets 
lead us to imagine. This boasted 
country displays only to the eye a 
heaven of fire, burning and desert 
plains, through the midst of which 
sometimes advances slowly a caravan 
covered with dust, exhausted by fa- 
tigue and heat.- After a monotonous 
and painful march of fifteen days, our 
traveller sees at last rising from the 
horizon the outlines of a number of 
domes, half lost in a bluish fog. This 
is Teheran, the celestial city, the seat 
of sovereignty, as the natives pompous- 
ly call it. 


It was not easy to penetrate into 
this noble city; a compact crowd 
filled the streets, asses, camels, mules 
laden with straw, barley, and other 
marketable articles jostled each other 


in the strangest confusion. “Take 
care! Take care!” vociferated the 
passers-by ; each one pressed, pushed, 
and blows of sticks and even of sa- 
bres were distributed with surprising 
liberality. Vambéry succeeded in 
getting safe and sound out of this 
tumult; he repaired to the summer 
residence of the Turkish ambassador, 
where all the effendis were assem- 
bled under a magnificent silken tent. 
Haydar Effendi, who represented the 
sultan at the court of the Shah, had 
known the Hungarian traveller in 
Constantinople; he received him most 
cordially, and very soon the guests, 
gathered round a splendid banquet, 
began to call up souvenirs of Stam- 
boul, of the Bosphorus, and their de- 
lightful landscapes, so different from 
the arid plains of Persia. 

The contrast of character is not 
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less noticeable between the two na- 
tions who divide the supremacy of 
the Mohammedan world. The Otto- 
man, in consequence of his close 
relations with the West, is more and 
more penetrated by European man- 
ners and civilization, and gains by 
this contact an incontestable superior- 
ity. The Persian preserves more 
the primitive type of the Orientals, 
his mind is more poetic, his intelli- 
gence more prompt, his courtesy 
more refined; but proud of an an- 
tiquity which loses itself in the night 
of time, he is deeply hostile to our 
sciences and arts, of which he does 
not comprehend the importance. 
Some choice spirits, indeed, have en- 
deavored torejuvenate the worm-eaten 
institutions of Persia, and to lead 
their country in the way of progress. 
The pressing solicitations of the minis- 
ter Ferrukh Khan engaged, some 
years ago, several nations of Europe, 
Belgium, Prussia, Italy, to send am- 
bassadors in the hope of forming po- 
litical and commercial relations with 
Iran; but their efforts were checked, 
Persia not being ripe for this re- 
generation. 

Thanks to the generous hospitality 
of Haydar Effendi, Vambéry was 
rested from his fatigues. Impatient 
to continue his journey, hé wished to 
take immediately the road to Herat ; 
his friends dissuaded him from it, 
because the hostilities just declared 
between the sultan of this province 
and the sovereign of the Afghans 
rendered communications impossible. 
The northern route was quite as im- 
practicable ; it would have been neces- 
sary to cross during the winter months 
the vast deserts of central Asia. The 
traveller was forced to await a more 
favorable season. To remove gradu- 
ally the obstacles which prevented the 
realization of his plan, he began im- 
mediately to draw around him the der- 
vishes who every year pass through 
Teheran on their way to Turkey. 


. These pilgrims or hadjis never fail to 


address themselves to the Ottoman 
embassy, for they are all Sunnites and 
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recognize the emperor of Constanti- 
nople as their spiritual head; Persia, 
on the contrary, belongs to the sect of 
the Shiites, who may be called the 
Protestants of Islam, with so profound 
a horror have they inspired the faith- 
ful believers of Khiva, Bokhara, Sa- 
marcande, ete. Vambéry, who pro- 
posed to visit all these fanatic states, 
had then adopted the character of a 
pious and zealous Sunnite. Very soon 
it was noised abroad among the pil- 
grims that Reschid Effendi (nom de 
guerre of our traveller) treated the 
dervishes as brothers, and that he was 
no doubt himself a dervish in dis- 
guise. 

In the morning of the 20th of March, 
1862, four hadjis presented themselves 
before him whom they regarded as 
the devoted protector of their sect. 
They came to complain of Persian 
officials who, on their return from 
Mecca, had imposed upon them an 
abusive tax long since abolished. “ We 
do not demand the money of his ex- 
cellency the ambassador,’ said he 
who appeared to be the chief; “the 
only object of our prayers is, that in 
future the Sunnites may be able to 
visit the holy places without being 
forced to endure the exactions of the 
infidel Shiites.” Surprised at the dis- 
interestedness of this language, Vam- 
béry considered more attentively the 
austere countenances of his guests. 
In spite of their miserable clothing, 
a native nobility discovered itself in 
them ; their words were frank, their 
looks intelligent. The little caravan 
of which they made a part, composed 
in all of twenty-four persons, was re- 
turning to Bokhara. The resolution 
of the European was immediately 
taken ; he said to the pilgrims that 
for a long time he had had an extreme 
desire to visit Turkestan, this hearth 
of Islamite piety, this holy land which 
contained the tombs of so many saints. 
“ Obedient to this sentiment,” said he, 
“T have quitted Turkey; for many 
months I have awaited in Persia a 
favorable opportunity, and I thank 
God that I have at last found compan- 


ions with whom I may be able to con. 
tinue my journey and accomplish my 
purpose.” 

The Tartars were at first much 
astonished. How could an effendi, 
accustomed to a life of luxury, resolve 
to encounter so many dangers, to en- 
dure so many trials? The ardent 
faith of the pretended Sunnite was 
hardly sufficient to explain this prod- 
igy, so the dervishes felt themselves 
bound to enlighten him on the sad con- 
sequences to which this excess of zeal 
might expose him, “ We shall travel,” 
they said,“ for whole weeks without 
encountering a single dwelling, without 
finding the least rivulet where we can 
quench our thirst. More than that, 
we shall run the risk of perishing by 
the robbers who infest the desert, or 
of being swallowed up alive by tem- 
pests of sand. Reflect again, seig- 
neur effendi, we would not be the 


cause of your death.” These words 


were not without their effect, but, after 
coming so far, Vambéry was not easily 
discouraged. “I know,” said he to 
the pilgrims, “that this world is an 
inn where we sojourn for some days, 
and from which we soon depart to 
give place to new travellers. I pity 
those restless spirits who, not content 
with having thought of the present, 
embrace in their solicitude a long fu- 
ture. Take me with you, my friends ; 
Iam weary of this kingdom of error, 
and I long to leave it.” 

Perceiving in him so firm a resolve, 
the chiefs of the caravan received the 
pretended Reschid as a travelling 
companion. A fraternal embrace rati- 
fied this engagement, and the Euro- 
pean felt not without some repugnance 
the contact of these ragged garments 
which long use had impregnated with 
a thousand offensive odors. 

Folléwing the advice of one of the 
dervishes, Hadji Bilal, who entertained 
a particular friendship for him, the 
traveller cut his hair, adopted the Bok- 
hariot costume, and the better to play 
the part of a pilgrim, an enemy of all 
worldly superfluity, he left behind his 
bedding, his linen, everything, in 
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short, which in the eyes of the Tartars 
had the least appearance of refine- 
ment or luxury. Some days after, he 
rejoined his companions in the cara- 
yansery where the hadjis had prom- 
jsed to meet him. There Vambéry 
ascertained, to his great surprise, that 
the miserable garments which had dis- 
gusted him so much were the state 
robes of the dervishes; their travelling 
dress was composed of numerous rags, 
arranged in the most picturesque man- 
ner and fastened at the waist by a 
fragment of rope. Hadji Bilal, rais- 
ing his arms in the air, pronounced 
the prayer of departure, to which all 
the assistants responded by the sacra- 
mental amen, placing the hand upon 
the beard. 

Vambéry quitted Teheran not with- 
out sadness and misgiving. In this 


city, placed on the frontiers of civiliza- 
tion, he had found devoted friends ; 
now, in the company of strangers, he 
was about to face at once the perils 
of the desert and those, more to be 


feared, which threatened him from the 
eruelty of the inhabitants of the cities. 
He was roused from these reflections 
by joyous ballads sung by many of 
the pilgrims, others related the adven- 
tyres of their wandering life or boasted 
of the charms of their native country, 
the fertile gardens of Mergolan and 
Khokand. Sometimes their patriotic 
and religious enthusiasm led them to 
intone verses from the Koran, in 
which Vambéry never failed to join 
with a zeal which did honor to the 
strength of his lungs. _He had then 
the satisfaction of observing the der- 
vishes look at one another and say, in 
an undertone, that Hadji Reschid was 
a true believer, who, without doubt, 
thanks to the good examples before 
his eyes, would soon walk in the steps 
of the saints. 

At the end of five days the pil- 
grims reached the mountain of Mazen- 
dran, the western slope of which ex- 
tends its base to the Caspian sea. 
Here the sterility of the country yields 
to the freshest, the richest vegetation ; 
splendid forests, prairies covered with 
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thick grass, extend themselves every- 
where before the charmed eye of the 
traveller, and from time to time the 
murmur of a waterfall delights his ear. 
The sight of this smiling country drove 
away all the sad presentiments which 
had possessed the soul of Vambéry ; 
mounted upon a gently-treading mule, 
he arrives full of confidence at Kara- 
tepe, where he is to embark upon the 
Cacpian sea. There an Afghan of 
high birth, whom the pretended Res- 
chid had met upon his journey, and 
who knew the consideration which he 
enjoyed at the Ottoman embassy, 
offered him the hospitality of his house. 
The news of the arrival of pilgrims 
had collected a great number of visi- 
tors; squatted along the walls of the 
houses, they fixed upon Vambéry looks 
of mingled distrust and curiosity. 
“ He is not a dervish,” said some, “ you 
can see that by his features and com- 
plexion.” “The hadjis,” replied oth- 
ers, “ pretend that he is a near relation 
of the Turkish ambassador.” All 
then, shaking their heads with a mys- 
terious air, said in an undertone, “ Only 
Allah can know what this foreigner is 
afier.” During this time, Vambéry 
pretended to be plunged in a profound 
meditation; in which, as a Protestant, 
he committed a grave imprudence, for 
the Orientals, liars and hypocrites 
themselves, cannot believe in frank- 
ness, and always infer the contrary of 
whatever is told them. These suspi- 
cions, moreover, had nearly frustrated 
at the outset the bold designs of the 
European. The captain of the Af- 
ghan ship, employed in provisioning 
tne Russian garrison, had consented 
for a small sum to take all the hadjis 
in his ship across the arm of the sea 
which divides Karatépe from Ashoura- 
da. But learning the reports which 
were in circulation regarding our trav- 
eller, he refused to permit him to em- 
bark; “his attachment for the Rus- 
sians not allowing him,” he said, * to 
facilitate the secret designs of an em- 
issary of Turkey.” In vain Hadji 
Bilal, Hadji Salih, and others of the 
caravan endeavored to change his res- 
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olution. All was useless, and Vam- 
béry was doubting whether he should 
not be forced to retrace his steps, 
when his companions generously de- 
clared that they would not proceed 
without him. 

Toward evening, the dervishes 
learned that a Turcoman named Ya- 
kaub proposed from a religious motive, 
and without desiring any recompense, 
to take them in his boat. The motive 
of this unexpected kindness was very 
soon discovered. Yakaub, having 
drawn Vambéry apart, confessed to 
him in an embarrassed tone, which 
contrasted singularly with his wild and 
energetic physiognomy, that he nour- 
ished a profound and hopeless passion 
for a young girl of his tribe; a Jew, a 
renowned magician who resided at 
Karatipe, had promised to prepare an 
infallible talisman if the unhappy 
lover were able to procure for him 
thirty drops of essence of rose direct 
from Mecca. “You hadjis,? added 
the Tartar, casting down his eyes, 
“never quit the holy places without 


bringing away some perfume; and as 
you are the youngest of the caravan, 
I hope that you will comprehend my 
vexation better than the others, and 


that you willhelp me.” The compan- 
ions of Vambéry had in fact several 
bottles of the essence, of which they 
gave a part tothe Turkoman, and this 
precious gift threw the son of the des- 
ert into a genuine ecstasy. 

The vovagers passed two days on 
a késeboy, a boat provided with a mast 
and two unequal sails, which the Tar- 
tars use for the transport of cargoes. 
It was almost night when Yakaub cast 
anchor before Ashourada, the most 
southerly of the Russian possessions in 
Asia. The ezar maintains constantly 
on this coast steamers charged with 
repressing the depredations of the 
Turkomen, which formerly inspired 
terror throughout the province. All 
natives before approaching the port of 
Ashourada must be provided with a 
regular passport, and must submit to 
the inspection of the Russian functiona- 
ries. This visit caused Vambéry some 
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alarm; would not the sight of his fea. 
tures, a litfle too. European, provoke 
from the Russian agent an indisereet 
exclamation of surprise? and would 
not his incognito be betrayed? Hap. 
pily,on the day of their arrival Easter 
was celebrated in the Greek Church, 
and, on account of this solemnity, the 
examination was a mere formality, 
The pilgrims continued their voyage, 
and landed the next day at Gomush- 
tepe, a distance of only three leagues 
from Ashourada. 


II. 


The hadjis were received by a 
chief named Khandjan, to whom 
they had letters of recommendation. 
The noble Turkoman was a man of 
about forty years; his fine figure, 
his dress of an austere simplicity, the 
long beard which fell upon his breast, 
gave him a dignified and imposing air. 
He advanced toward his guests, em- 
braced them several times, and led 
the way to his tent. The news of 
the arrival of dervishes had already 
spread among the inhabitants ; men, 
women, and children threw themselves 
before the pilgrims, disputing with 
one another the honor of touching 
their garments, believing that they 
thus obtained a share in the merits of 
these saintly personages. “These 
first scenes of Asiatic life,” says 
Vambéry, “astonished me so much 
that I was constantly doubting wheth- 
er I should first examine the singular 
construction of their tents of felt, 
or admire the beauty of the women, 
enveloped in their long silken tunics, 
or yield to the desire manifested 
by the arms and hands extended to- 
ward me. Strange spectacle! Young 
and old, without distinction of sex or 
rank, pressed eagerly round these 
hadjis covered yet with the holy dust 
of Mecca. Fancy my amazement 
when I saw women of great beauty, 
and even young girls, rush through 
the crowd to embrace me. These dem- 
onstrations of sympathy and respect, 
however, became fatiguing when we 
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arrived at the tent of the chief ishan 
(priest), where our little caravan as- 
sembled. Then began a singular 
contest. Each one solicited as a 
precious boon the right of receiving 
under his tent the poor strangers. I 
had heard of the boasted hospitality 
of the némad tribes of Asia, but I nev- 
er could have imagined the extent of it. 
Khandjan put an end to the dispute 
by himself distributing among the in- 
habitants his coveted guests. He re- 
served only Hadji Bilal and myself, 


who were considered the chiefs of 


the caravan, and we followed him to 
his ooa (tent).” 

A comfortable supper, of boiled fish 
and curdled milk, awaited the two pil- 
erims. The touching kindness with 
which he had been received, the com- 
fort by which he was _ surrounded, 
filled Vambéry with a joy which ac- 
corded ill with the gravity of his 
assumed character of dervish. His 
friend Hadji Bilal felt bound to ad- 


vise him upon this subject. “You 


have remarked already,’ said he, 


“that my companions and I distribute 
fatiha (blessings) to every one. You 
must follow our example. I know it 
is not the custom in Rowm (Turkey), 
but the Turkomen expect it and 
desire it. You will excite great sur- 
prise if, giving yourself out for a der- 
vish, you do not take completely the 
character of one. You know the for- 
inula of this blessing; you must, then, 
put on a serious face and bestow your 
benedictions. You’ can add to them 
nefes (holy breathings) when you are 
called to the sick; but do not forget to 
extend at the same time your hand, 
for every one knows that the der- 
vishes subsist by the piety of the 
faithful, and they never leave a 
tent without receiving some little 
present.” 

The Hungarian traveller profited so 
well by the advice of Hadji Bilal 
that, five days after his arrival at 
Gomushtépe, a crowd of believers 
and sick people besieged him from the 
moment that he rose, soliciting, one his 
blessing, another his sacred breathing, 
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a third the talisman that was to cure 
him. ‘Thanks to the complaisance 
and marvellous tact which character- 
ized him, Vambéry henceforth identi- 
fied himself completely with the ven- 
erable personage of Hadji Reschid, 
and never during a period of two years 
escaped him the smallest gesture or 
word which could possibly betray 
him. His reputation Yor sanctity in- 
creased every day, and procured for 
him numerous offerings, which he 
received with a truly Mussulman 
gravity. This increasing con‘ddence 
permitted the European to form with 
the Turkomen frequent intimacies, of 
which he profited to study the social 
relations of these tribes, to discover 
the innumerable ramifications of 
which they are composed, and to 
form an exact idea of the bonds 
which unite elements in appearance 
so heterogeneous and confused. But 
he was obliged to exercise great pru- 
dence; a dervish, wholly preoccupied 
with heavenly things, never ought to 
ask the smallest question in regard to 
affairs purely worldly. Fortunately, 
the Tartars, so terrible and so impetu- 
ous, when they have completed their 
forays, pass the remainder of their 
time in absolute idleness, and then 
they amuse themselves with intermin- 
able political and moral discussions. 
Vambéry, dropping his beads with 
aa exterior of pious revery, lent an 
attentive ear to all these conver- 
sations, of which he never lost the 
slightest detail. 

Que thing which surprised him 
among the 'lurkomen was to see that 
if all are too proud to obey, no 
one seems ambitious to command. 
“We are a people without a head,” 
they say; “and we wish no head. 
Every one is king in our country.” 
Yet, notwithstanding the absence of 
all restraint, of all authority, these 
savage robbers, the terror of their 
neighbors, live together amicably, and 
we find among them fewer robberies 
and murders, and more morality than 
among the majority of the Asiatic 
people. This is explained by the ac- 
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tion of an all-powerful law, which 
exercises over the inhabitants of 
the desert more empire than re- 
ligion itself; we speak of the 
Deb, that is to say, the custom, the 
traditions. An invisible sovereign, 
obeyed everywhere, it sanctions rob- 
bery and slavery, and all the prescrip- 
tions of Islam fall to the ground be- 
foreit. “How,” asked Vambéry one day 
of a Tartar famous for his robberies 
and his great piety, “how can you 
sell your Sunnite brother, when the 
Prophet has said expressly: Every 
Mussulman is free?” “ Bah!” he re- 
plied, “the Koran, this book of God, 
is more precious than a man, and yet 
you buy and sell it; Joseph, the 
son of Jacob, was a prophet, and yet 
they sold him, and was he ever the 
worse for it?” The influence of Deb 
extends throughout central Asia; 
in converting themselves to the wor- 
ship of Mohammed, the nomad tribes 
have taken only the exterior form; 
they adored formerly the sun, the fire, 
and other natural phenomena—they 


personify them to-day under the name 
of Allah. 

Many ancient and singular customs 
are found everywhere in central Asia ; 
marriage is accompanied by charac- 


teristic rites. The young girl, in her 
rich bridal costume, bravely bestrides 
a furious courser, whom she urges to 
his utmost speed ; with one hand she 
holds the rein, with the other she 
presses to her bosom a lamb just kill- 
ed, which the bridegroom, mounted 
also on a fast horse, endeavors to 
take from her. All the young people 
of the tribe take a part in the eager 
pursuit, and the sandy desert then be- 
comes the theatre of this fantastic 
contest. 

The ceremonies prescribed for fu- 
nerals are not less singular. When a 
member of a Turkoman family dies, 
the mourners come every day for an 
entire year, at the hour when the 
deceased expired, to utter sobs and 
cries, in which the relations are bound 
to join. This custom seems to prove 
that the Tartars, superior in this re- 
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spect to civilized people, consecrate to 
their dead a remembrance more pro- 
found and more durable ; but, in fact, 
one must abate a little of this praise; 
the tears and prolonged mourning 
are only a matter of form, and Vam- 
béry often could hardly suppress a 
smile when he saw the head of the 
family tranquilly smoking his pipe or 
enjoying his repast, interrupting him- 
self now and then to join the noisy 
lamentationsof thechoir. Itis thesame 
with the ladies; they cry, they weep 
in the most lugubrious fAshion, with- 
out ceasing to turn the wheel or rock 
the cradle. But what then? is not hu- 
man nature the same everywhere, 
and do the Turkoman ladies differ so 
much from our inconsolable widows, to 
whom, as La Fontaine says with good- 
natured malice, “mourning very soon 
becomes an ornament.” 

Vambéry, venerated as one of the 
elect of the prophet, often passed his 
evenings among these Tartar families. 
Then, surrounded by a large au- 
dience, the troubadour, accompanying 
himself upon the guitar, chanted the 
poetry of Koroghi, of Aman Mollah, 
ormore frequently of Makhdumkuli, the 
Ossian of the desert, whom his com- 
patriots regard as a demigod. This 
holy personage, who had never stud- 
ied in the colleges of Bokhara, re- 
ceived the gift of all science by a 
divine inspiration. He was one day 
transported in a dream to Mecca, in 
presence of the Prophet and of the 
first caliphs. Seized with respect 
and fear at the sight of this august 
assembly, he prostrated himself, and, 
throwing around him a timid look, 
perceived Omar, the patron of the 
Turkomen, who, with a benevolent air, 
signed him to approach. He received 
then the benediction of the Prophet, a 
light blow on the forehead, which 
awakened him. From this momenta 
celestial poesy flowed from his lips; 
he composed heroic hymns which the 
Tartars regard to-day as the most 
beautiful productions of the human 
mind. 

About this time, a mollah having 
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undertaken a trip to Atabeg and the 
Goklen, our traveller seized the occa- 
sion to examine the Greek ruins which 
perpetuate among these savage peo- 
ple the remembrance of the conquests 
of Alexander. He recognized the 
wall built by the Macedonian hero to 
oppose a barrier to the menacing 
stream of the desert tribes. The 
legend of the Turkomen shows how 
the oriental imagination clothes the 
events of history with poetic and 
religious fiction. Alexander, they 
say, was a profoundly religious Mus- 
sulman; and as the saints exercise 
all power over the invisible world, he 
commanded the spirits of darkness, 
and it was by his order that the genii 
built the sacred wall. 

Notwithstanding the generous hos- 
pitality of Khandjan, Vambéry be- 
gan to get tired of his residence at 
Gomushtépe. The continual raids of 


the Turkomen peopled their tents with 
a crowd of Persian slaves, whose tor- 
tures revolted any one who had a 
spark of humanity. These unhappy 


beings, surprised for the most part in 
anocturnal attack, were dragged from 
their families, and loaded with heavy 
chains which betrayed the slightest 
movement and hindered every attempt 
at flight. Khandjan himself possess- 
ed two young Iranians of eighteen 
and twenty years, and, singularly 
enough, this man, so good and so 
hospitable, overwhelmed these young 
men with injuries and insults on the 
slightest pretext. Our traveller could 
not, without betraying himself, mani- 
fest the least compassion for these poor 
slaves. Notwithstanding, the pity 
which they sometimes surprised in his 
looks induced them to address him. 
They begged him to write to their re- 
latives, imploring them to sell cattle, 
gardens, and dwellings in order to re- 
lease them from this frightful captiv- 
ity; for the Turkomen often maltreat 
their prisoners merely in the hope of 
obtaining a great ransom for them. 
Vambéry then learned with joy 
that the khan of Khiva, for whom the 
physicians had prescribed the use of 
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buffalo’s milk, had sent his chief of 
caravans to Gomushtépe to buy two 
pair of these animals, in order to have 
them acclimated in his own country. 
To join an officer who knew the invis- 
ible paths of the desert better than 
the most experienced guides, was an 
unexpected good fortune for the pil- 
grims, and Vambéry urged Hadji 
Bilal to improve so good an opportu- 
nity ; but Hadji Bilal was surprised 
at the impatience of his friend, and re- 
marked that it was extremely childish. 
“Tt is of no use to be in a hurry,” 
said he ; “ you will remain on the banks 
of the Gorghen until destiny shall 
decree that you quench your thirst 
at another river, and it is impossible _ 
to teH when the will of Allah will be 
manifested.” This answer was not 
particularly satisfactory to Vambéry ; 
but he could not attempt the desert 
alone; he was forced then to submit 
to the oriental slowness of his com- 
panions. 

The little caravan was to return to 
Etrek, the capital of a tribe of war- 
riors, to wait until the chief of cara- 
vans should join it. One of the most 
renowned chiefs ‘of this tribe came 
just at this time to Gomushtépe. His 
name was Kulkhan-le-Pir (chief). 
His sombre and wild physiognomy, 
little calculated to inspire confidence, 
never brightened at the sight of the 
pious pilgrims ; nevertheless, out of re- 
gard for Khandjan, he consented to 
take the hadjis under his protection, 
recommending to them to be ready to 
start with him in two days, for he 
awaited in order to return to his tent 
at Etrek only the arrival of his son, who 
had gone on a raid. Kulkhan spoke 
of this expedition with the paternal 
pride which makes the heart of a 
European beat in learning that his 
son has covered himself with glory on 
the field of battle. Some hours later, 
the young man, followed by seven 
Turkomen, appeared on the banks of 
the Gorghen. A great crowd had 
gathered, and admiration was painted 
upon every face when the proud 
cavaliers threw themselves with their 
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prey, ten magnificent horses, into 
the midst of the river, which they 
crossed swimming. They landed im- 
mediately, and even Vambéry, in 
spite of the contempt with which 
these acts of pillage inspired him, 
could not take his eyes from these 
bold warriors, who, in their short 
riding-habit, the chest covered with 
their abundant curling hair, gaily laid 
down their arms. 

About noon the next day the trav- 
eller quitted Gomushtépe, and was es- 
corted for a considerable distance by 
Khandjan, who wished to fulfil 
punctually all the duties of hospitality. 
It was not without heartfelt regret 
that he parted from this devoted host, 
from whom he had received so many 
marks of interest. The pilgrims 
travelled toward the north-east; 
their road, which led them from the 
coast, was bordered by many mounds 
raised by the Turkomen in memory of 
their illustrious dead. When a war- 
rior dies, every man of his tribe is 
bound to throw at least seven shovels- 
ful of earth upon his grave. So 
these mausoleums often appear like 
little hills. This custom must be 
very ancient among the Asiatics; 
the Huns brought it into Europe, and 
we find traces of it to-day in Hun- 
gary. Half a league from Gomush- 
tépe the little caravan reached magnifi- 
cent prairies, the herbage of which, 
knee-high, exhaled a delicious fra- 
grance. But these blessings of na- 
ture are thrown away upon the Tur- 
komen, who, wholly occupied in 
robbery and pillage, never dream of 
enriching themselves by peaceful pas- 
toral occupations. “ Alas!” thought 
our European, “what charming vil- 
lages might shelter themselves in this 
fertile and beautiful country. When 
will the busy hum of life replace the 
silence of death which broods over 
these regions?” 

Approaching Etrek, the landscape 
suddenly changes. This lonely ver- 
dure is exchanged for the salt lands 
of the desert, whose rank odor and 
repulsive appearance seem to warn 
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the traveller of the sufferings which 
await him in these immense solitudes, 
Little by little Vambéry felt the 
ground become soft under foot; his 
camel slipped, buried himself at each 
step, and gave such evident signs of 
intending to throw him in the mud, 
that he thought it prudent to dismount 
without waiting for a more pressing 
invitation. After tramping aa. hour 
and a half in the mire the pilgrims 
reached Kara Sengher (black wall), 
where rose the tent of their host, 
Kulkhan-le-Pir. The district of 
Etrek is, to the populations of 
Mazendran and Taberistan, a by- 
word of terror and malediction. 
“May you be carried to Etrek,” 
is the most terrible imprecation which 
fury can extort froma Persian. One 
cannot pass before the tents of the Tur- 
komen of Etrek without seeing the 
unhappy Iranian slaves, wasted by 
fatigue and privations, and bent un- 
der the weight of their chains. But 


the nomad tribes of Tartary offer a 
singular mixture of vice and virtue, 


of justice and lawlessness, of benevo- 
lence and cruelty. Vambéry, in his 
character of dervish, made frequent 
visits among the Tartars. Ile always 
returned loaded with prestnts and 
penetrated with gratitude for their 
charitable hospitality. To this senti- 
ment succeeded a profound horror at 
the barbarous treatment inflicted upon 
their slaves. At Gomushtépe such a 
spectacle had already revolted him; 
and yet this city, compared to Etrek, 
might be considered the Witima Thule 
of humanity and civilization. 

One day, returning to his dwelling, 
Vambéry met one of the slaves of 
Kulkhan, who, in a piteous ‘tone, 
begged him to give him to drink. 
This unfortunate being had labored 
ever since morning in a field of mel- 
ons, exposed to the heat of a burning 
sun, without any other food than salt 
fish, and without 4 drop of water to 
quench his thirst. The sight of this 
poor sufferer, and of the tears which 
ran down over his thick black beard, 
made Vambéry forget the danger 
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to which an imprudent compassion 
might expose himself. Ue gave 
his bottle to the slave, who drank 
eagerly and fled, not without hav- 
ing passionately thanked his bene- 
factor. 

Another time the European and 
Hadji Bilal called on a rich Tartar, 
who, learning that Vambéry was a dis- 
ciple of the Grand Turk, cried, with 
great glee, “I will show you a spec- 
tacle which will delight you; we know 
how well the Russians and the Turks 
agree, and I will show you one of 
your enemies in chains.” He then 
called a poor Musgovite slave, whose 
pallid features and expression of pro- 
found sadness touched Vambéry to 
the heart. “Go and kiss the feet of 
this effendi,” said the Turkoman to the 
prisoner. The poor fellow was about 


to obey, but our traveller stopped him 
by a gesture, saying that he had that 
morning begun a great purification 
and that he did not wish to be defiled 
by the touch of an infidel. 

At last a messenger came to inform 


the pilgrims that the chief of caravans 
was about to leave, and that he would 
meet them at noon thenext day on the 
shore opposite Etrek. The hadjis 
therefore began their journey, escorted 
by Kulkhan-le-Pir, who, thanks to the 
introduction of Khandjan, neglected 
nothing for the security of his guests. 
Now, as these districts are infested 
by brigands and very dangerous for 
caravans, the protection of this gray- 
beard was very useful to the travellers. 
Kulkhan was, in fact, the spiritual 
guide and grand high-priest of these 
fierce robbers ; he united to a character 
naturally ferocious a consummate hy- 
pocrisy which made him a curious 
type of the desert chiefs. One ought 
to have heard this renowned bandit, 
who had ruined so many families, ex- 
plaining to his assembled disciples 
the rites prescribed for purifications, 
and telling them how a good Mussul- 
man ought to cut his moustache, ete. 
A sort of pious ecstasy, a perfect se- 
renity, the fruit of a good conscience, 
was visible meanwhile upon the coun- 
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tenances of these men, as if they al- 
ready enjoyed a foretaste of the de- 
light of Mohammed’s paradise. 

The chief of caravans now joined 
the pilgrims. Vambéry desired very 
much to win the good graces of so 
important a man, and was, therefore, 
much alarmed when he saw that this 
dignitary, who had received the other 
pilgrims with marks of great respect, 
treated him with great coldness. Had- 
ji Bilal eagerly undertook the defence 
of his friend. “ All this,” he cried 
angrily, “is no doubt the work of that 
miserable Mehemmed, who, even while 
we were in Etrek, tried to make us 
believe that our Hadji Reschid, so 
holy and so learned in the Koran, 
was a European in disguise! The 
Lord. pardon my sins!” This was 
the favorite exclamation of the good 
dervish in his moments of greatest 
agitation. “ Be patient,” he added, 
addressing his companion, “once ar- 
rived at Khiva, I will set this opium- 
eater right.” Mehemmed was an 
Afghan merchant, born at Kandahar, 
who had frequently met Europeans. 
He thought he discovered in Vambéry 
a secret agent travelling, no doubt, 
with great treasure, and he hoped, by 
frightening him, to extort from him 
considerable sums ; but the European 
was too cunning to be taken in this trap, 
and he found a secure protection in 
his reputation for sanctity and in the 
generous friendship of Hadji Bilal. 

This incident had no immediate con- 
sequences. The chief of caravans, who 
was now chief of the united caravans, 
ordered each pilgrim carefully to fill 
his bottle, for they would travel now 
many days without meeting any spring. 
Vambéry followed the example of his 
companions, but with a negligent air 
which Hadji Salih thought himself 
bound to reprove. “ You do not know 
yet,” said he, “that in the desert each 
drop of water becomes a drop of life. 
The thirsty traveller watches over his 
bottle as a miser over his treasure ; 
it is as precious to him as his eye-sight.” 

They travelled the whole day over 
a sandy soil, at times slightly undulat- 
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ing, but where it was impossible to 
discover the least trace of a path. 
The sun alone indicated their course, 
and during the night the kervanbashi 
{chief of caravans) guided himself 
by the polar star, called by the Turko- 
men the iron pin, because it is motion- 
less. Gradually the sand gave place 
to a hard and flinty soil, on which 
through the silent night resounded the 
foot-fall of the camels. At day-break 
the caravan stopped to take some 
hours of rest, and presently Vambéry 
perceived the kervanbashi engaged 
eagerly in conversation with Hadji 
Bilal and Hadji Salih, the subject of 
which their looks, constantly directed 
toward him, sufficiently indicated. 
He pretended not to observe it, and 
occupied himself with renewed earn- 
estness in turning over the pages of 
the Koran. Some moments after his 
friends came to him, and said “his 
foreign features excited the distrust of 
the kervanbashi, for this man had al- 
ready incurred the anger of the king 
because he had some years before 


conducted to Khiva a European, 
whom this single journey had enabled 
to put down on paper with diabolical 
art all the peculiarities of the country, 
and he never should be able to save 
his head if he committed another such 


blunder. It is with great difficulty,” 
added the dervishes, “that we have 
persuaded him to take you with us, 
and he has made it a condition, first, 
that you shall consent to be searched, 
and secondly, that you will swear, by 
the tomb of the Prophet, that you will 
not carry about you secretly a wooden 
pen, as these detestable Europeans 
always do.” 

These words, we may imagine, were 
not very agreeable to Vambéry, but 
he had too much self-control to permit 
his agitation to be seen. Pretending 
to be very angry, he turned toward 
Hadji Salih, and, loud enough to be 
heard by the chief of caravans, re- 
plied, “ Hadji, you have seen me in 
Teheran, and you know who I am; 
say to the kervanbashi that an honest 
man ought not to listen to the gossip 
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of an infidel.” This pretended indig. 
nation produced the desired effect ; no 
one afterward expressed a doubt in 
regard tothe pilgrim. Vambéry could 
not resolve to keep his promise, and, 
whatever it might have cost him to 
deceive his friends, he continued to 
make in secret some rapid notes, 
“ Let one imagine,” says he, to excuse 
himself, “ the bitter disappointment of 
a traveller who arriving at last, after 
long efforts and great peril, before a 
spring for which he has eagerly sighed, 
finds himself forbidden to moisten his 
parched lips.” 

The caravan advanced slowly 
through the desert ; in compassion for 
the camels, who suffered much from 
the sand, upon which they could hardiy 
walk, the pilgrims dismounted when 
the road became very bad. These forced 
marches were a severe trial to Vam- 
béry on account of his lameness ; but 
he endeavored to forget his fatigue 
and to take a part in the noisy conver- 
sations of his companions. The nephew 
of the kervanbashi, a Turkoman of 
Khiva, entertained a particular affec- 
tion for him; full of respect for his 
character as dervish, and won by the 
benevolence of his looks, he took great 
pleasure in talking to him of his ¢ent, 
the only manner in which the prescrip- 
tions of the Prophet permitted him to 
speak of the young wife whom he had 
left at home. Separated for a whole 
year from the object of his tenderness, 
Khali Mallah appealed to the science 
of the pretended hadji to pierce the 
veil which absence had placed between 
himselfand his family. Vambéry grave- 
ly took the Koran, pronounced some 
cabalistic words, closed his eyes, and 
opened the book precisely at a passage 
in which women are spoken of. He 
interpreted the sacred text so as to 
draw from it an oracle sufficiently 
vague, at which the young Tartar was 
transported with joy. 

On the 27th of, May the travellers 
reached the table-lands of Korentaghi, 
a chain of mountains surrounded by 
vast valleys, to the west of which ex- 
tend ruins probably of Greek origin. 
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The nomads who inhabit this district 
came in crowds to visit the caravan, 
and for some hours the encampment 
had the appearance of a bazaar. The 
merchants and drovers who accompa- 
nied the kervanbashi concluded import- 
ant bargains with the natives, mostly 
on credit ; but Vambéry was surpris- 
ed to see the debtor, instead of giving 
the note as a guarantee to the credi- 
tor, tranquilly put it in his own pock- 
et. Our European could not refrain 
from speaking of this, and he received 
from one of the merchants this answer 
of a patriarchal simplicity: “ What 
should I do with the paper? it would 
not do me any good; but the debtor 
requires it in order to remind him of 
the amount of the debt and of the 
time when it is to be paid.” 

Two days after a dark blue cloud 
appeared in the horizon toward the 
north; this was Petit-Balkan, the 
elevation, the picturesque landscapes, 
and the rich mineral resources of 
which are celebrated in all Turkoman 
poetry. The travellers passed along 


the chain of mountains, perceiving 
here and there green and fertile prai- 
ries, and yet the profound solitude of 
these beautiful valleys filled the soul 


with a vague sadness. Beyond com- 
mences the Great Desert, where the 
traveller marches for many weeks 
without finding a drop of water to 
quench his thirst, or a tree to shelter 
him from the rays of the sun. In 
winter the cold is intense, in summer 
the heat; but the two seasons present 
an equal danger, and frequent tem- 
pests swallow up whole caravans un- 
der drifts of snow or whirlwinds of 
sand. 
“In proportion,” says Vambéry, 
“as the outlines of Balkan disappear 
from the horizon, the limitless desert 
shows itself, terrible and majestic. 
Thad often thought that imagination 
and enthusiasm enter largely into the 
profound impression produced by the 
sight of these immense solitudes. I 
deceived myself. In my own beloy- 
ed country I have often seen vast 
plains of sand; in Persia I have 
VOL, 1. 14 
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crossed the salt desert; but how differ- 
ent were my feelings to-day! It is 
not imagination, it is nature herself 
who lights the sacred torch of inspira- 
tion. The interminable hills of sand, 
the utter absence of life, the frightful 
calm of death, the purple tints of the 
sun at his rising and setting, all warn 
us-that we are in the Great Desert, 
all fill our souls with an inexpressible 
emotion.” 

After travelling many days, the 
provision of water beginning to be 
exhausted, Vambéry knew for the 
first time the horrible tortures of 
thirst. “Alas!” he thought, “saving 
and blessed water, the most precious 
of all the elements, how little have I 
known your value! what would I not 
give at this moment for a few drops 
of your divine substance!” The un- 
fortunate traveller had lost his appe- 
tite, he experienced an excessive 
prostration, a devouring fire consum- 
ed his veins, he sank upon the ground 
in a state of complete exhaustion. 
Suddenly he heard resound the magic 
words, “ Water! water!” He looked 
up and saw the kervanbashi distribute 
to each of his companions two glasses 
of the precious liquid. The good 
Turkoman had the habit whenever 
he crossed the desert of hiding a 
certain quantity of water, which he 
distributed to the members of his car- 
avan when their sufferings became in- 
tolerable. This unexpected succor 
revived the strength of Vambéry, and 
he acknowledged the justice of the 
Tartar proverb: “'The drop of water 
given in the desert to the traveller 
dying of thirst, effaces a hundred 
years of sin.” 

The next day numerous tracks of 
gazelles and wild asses announced to 
the travellers that springs were to be 
found in the neighborhood ; thither 
they hastened to fill their bottles, and, 
relieved now from all anxiety lest 
water should fail them before their 
arrival at Khiva, they gave themselves 
up to transports of joyful enthusi- 
asm. Toward evening they reached. 

. the table-land of Kaflankir, an island 
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of verdure in the midst of a sea of 
sand. Its fertile soil, covered with 
luxuriant vegetation, gives asylum to 
a great number of animals; two deep 
trenches surround this oasis, which 
the Turkomen say are ancient branch- 
es of the Oxus. The caravan, instead 
of going directly to Khiva, made a 
circuit to avoid a tribe of marauders ; 
the first of June it arrived within 
sight of the great Tartar city, which, with 
its domes, its minarets, its smiling gar- 
dens, the luxuriant vegetation which 
surrounds it, appeared to the travel- 
lers, worn by the monotony of the de- 
sert, an epitome of the delights of 
nature and of civilization. 


Ill. . 


On entering the city their admira- 
tion was somewhat lessened. Khiva 
is composed of three or four thousand 
houses, constructed of earth, scattered 
about in all directions and surrounded 
by a wall, 
high. 


also of clay, ten feet 
But at every step the pious 
Khivites offered them bread and dried 
fruits, begging their blessing. Fora 
long time Khiva had not received 
within its walls so great a number of 
hadjis; every face expressed aston- 
ishment and admiration, and on all 
sides resounded acclamations of wel- 
come. Entering into the bazaar, Hadji 
Bilal intoned a sacred canticle, in 
which his companions joined; the 
voice of Vambéry predominated; and 
his emotion was very great when he 
saw the surrounding crowd rush to- 
ward him, to kiss his hands, his feet 
covered with dust, and even the rags 
which composed his dress. 

According to the usage of the 
country, the travellers returned im- 
mediately to the caravan which 
served as custom-house. The princi- 
pal mehrum (royal chamberlain) ful- 
filled the functions of director ; hardly 
had he addressed the usual questions 
to the kervanbashi when the miserable 
Afghan before spoken of, furious at 
having been thwarted in his avari- 
cious designs, advancing, cried in a 
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tone of raillery: “ We have brought 
to Khiva three interesting quadrupeds, 
and a biped who is not less so.” 
The first part of the expression, of 
course, alluded to the buffaloes which 
had been brought from Gomushtipe ; 

the second was pointed at Vambéry. 

Instantly all eyes were fixed upon 
him, and he could distinguish among 
the murmurs of the crowd the words : 

“Spy, European, Russian.” Imagine 
his agitation! The khan of Khiva, a 
cruel fanatic, had the reputation of re- 
ducing to slavery or destroying by 
horrible tortures ‘all suspected stran- 
gers. In this emergency Vambéry 
was not intimidated; often he had 
considered the possible consequences 
of his bold enterprise, and looked 
death in the face. 

The mehrum, lifting his brows, con- 
sidered the foreign countenance of the 
unknown, and rudely ordered him to 
approach. Vambéry was about to 
reply when Hadji Bilal, who did not 
know what was going on, eagerly 
entered to introduce his friend to the 
Khivite officer; the exterior of the 
Turkoman dervish inspired so much 
confidence that suspicions were in- 
stantly changed into respectful ex- 
cuses. 

This peril avoided, Vambéry could 
not deny that his European features 
raised in his way every moment new 
difficulties ; he must have a powerful 
protector always ready to defend him. 
He presently remembered that an im- 
portant man, named Shukrullah Bay, 
who had been for ten years ambassa- 
dor to the sultan from the khan of 
Khiva, must know Constantinople and 
every official of that city. Vambéry 
thought he should find in this digni- 
tary the support which he desired, 
and he repaired the same day to the 
medusse (college) of Mohammed 
Emin Khan, where he resided. In- 
formed that an effendi, recently ar- 
rived from Stamboul, wished to see 
lim, the ex-minister immediately ap- 
peared. His surprise, already very 
great, was not diminished when he 
saw enter a mendicant covered with 
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rags and frightfully disfigured ; but 
after exchanging a few words with 
his strange visitor, his distrust van- 
ished; he addressed him question 
after question regarding his friends 
whom he had left at Constantinople, 
and, from the mere pleasure of hear- 
ing him speak of them, he forgot to 
raise a doubt regarding the supposed 
quality of the traveller. “In the 
name of God, my dear effendi,” said 
he at last, “how could you quit such 
a paradise as Stamboul to come into 
our frightful country ?” The pretend- 
ed Reschid sighed deeply. “Ah, 
pir!” he replied, putting a hand upon 
his eyes in sign of obedience. Shuk- 
rullah was too good a. Mussulmar not 
to understand these words; he was 
persuaded that his guest belonged to 
some order of dervishes, and had been 
charged by his pir (spiritual chief) 
with some mission Which a disciple 
was bound to accomplish even at the 
peril of his life. Without asking any 
further explanations, he merely in- 
quired the name of the order to which 
Vambéry was attached. Vambéry 
mentioned the Nakish bendi,* implying 
that Bokhara was the end of his pil- 
grimage, and he retired, leaving the 
Khivite minister marvelling at his 
learning, his wit, his sanctity, and his 
extensive acquaintance. 

The khan, hearing of the arrival of 
a Turk, the first who had ever come 
from Constantinople to Khiva, sent 
in all haste a yasoul (officer of the 
court) to give the European a small 
present and inform him that the haz- 
ret (sovereign) would give him audi- 
ence the same evening, for he greatly 
desired to receive the blessing of a 
dervish born in the holy land. Our 
voyager, therefore, accompanied by 
Shukrullah Bay, who made it a point 
to present him, repaired to the palace 
of the formidable monarch. We will 
leave Vambéry to relate himself this 
curious interview : 

“Tt was the hour 


of public 


* A telebrated order which originated in 
Bokhara, where its principal establishment still 


exists. 
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audience, and the principal entrance 
and halls of the palace were filled 
with petitioners of every rank, sex, 
and age. The crowd respectfully 
made way at our approach, and my 
ear was agreeably tickled when I 
heard the women say to each other: 
‘See the holy dervish from Con- 
stantinople; he comes to bless our 
khan, and may Allah hear his 
prayer! Shukrullah Bay had taken 
care to make it known that I was 
very intimate with the highest digni- 
taries in Stamboul, and that nothing 
should be omitted to render my recep- 
tion most solemn. After waiting a 
few moments, two yasouls came to 
take me by the arm, and, with the 
most profound demonstrations of re- 
spect, conducted me in the presence of 
Seid Mehemmed Khan. 

“The prince was seated upon a 
sort of platform, his left arm resting 
upon a velvet cushion, his right hand 
holding a golden sceptre. According 
to the prescribed ceremonial, I raised 
my two hands, a gesture which was 
immediately imitated by the khan 
and others present; then I recited a 
verse from the Koran, followed by a 
prayer much used beginning with the 
words: ‘ Allahuma, Rabbina’ I con- 
cluded with an amen, which I pro- 
nounced with a resounding voice, 
holding my beard with both hands. 
‘ Kaboul bolgay!’ (may thy prayer 
be heard), responded in unison all 
the assistants. Then I approached 
the sovereign and exchanged with 
him the mousafeha,* after which I 
retired a few steps. The khan ad- 
dressed me several questions regarding 
the. object of my journey, and my im- 
pressions in crossing the Great Desert. 

“ «My sufferings have been great, 
I replied, ‘but my reward is greater 
yet, since I am permitted to behold 
the splendor of your glorious majesty. 
I return thanks to Allah for this fa- 
vor, and I see in it a good omen for 
the rest of my pilgrimage.’ 

* Salute prescribed by the Koran, during 


which the right and left hand of each party are 
placed flatly.one upon the other. 
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“The king, evidently flattered, 
asked how long I proposed to 
remain at Khiva, and if I were pro- 
vided with the necessary funds for 
pursuing my journey. 

“« My intention, I replied, ‘ is to 
visit before my departure the tombs 
of the saints who repose in the vicin- 
ity of Khiva. As to the means of 
pursuing my journey, I give myself 
no anxiety. We dervishes occupy 
ourselves very little with such trifles. 
* The sacred breathing which I have 
received from the chief of my order 
suffices, moreover, to sustain me four 
or five days without any other nour- 
ishment; therefore the only prayer 
which I address to heaven is that 
your majesty may live a hundred and 
twenty years.’ 

“My words had gained the good 
graces of the khan; he offered me twen- 
ty ducats, and promised to make me a 
present of an ass. I declined the 
first of these presents, because pover- 
ty is the necessary attribute of a 
dervish ; but I accepted the animal 


with gratitude, not without piously re- 
marking that the precept of the Pro- 
phet requires that a white ass should 


be used for pilgrimages. The king 
assured me that I should have one of 
tis color, and he put an end to the 
interview, begging me to accept at 
least during my short residence in his 
capital two tenghe (1 france 50 cen- 
times) a day for my maintenance. 

~ “T retired joyfully, receiving at 
every step the respectful homage of the 
crowd, and regained my own dwelling. 
Once alone, I uttered a sigh of satis- 
faction, thinking of the danger which 
I had incurred, and the happy man- 
ner in which I had escaped it. This 
dissolute khan, savage and brutal 
tyrant, had treated me with unex- 
ampled kindness; I was now free 
from all fear, and at liberty to go 
where I liked. During the entire 
evening, the audience of the khan 
was present to my mind; I saw 
again the Asiatic despot, with his pal- 
lid countenance, his eyes deeply sunk 
in the orbits, his beard sprinkled 
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with white, his white lips and trem- 
bling voice. So, I thought, Providence 
has permitted that fanaticism itself 
should serve as a bit to this sus- 
picious and cruel tyrant.” 

It was soon understood in Khiva 
that the dervish of Constantinople 
was in great favor with the khan, 
therefore the notables of the city 
delayed not to overwhelm him with 
visits and invitations; the oulemas 
especially, anxious to enlighten them- 
selves with his light, asked him a 
thousand questions regarding various 
religious observances. Vambéry, re- 
pressing his impatience, was obliged 
to spend whole hours instructing these 
fervent disciples on the manner of 
washing the feet, the hands, the face; 
explaining to them how, not to vio- 
late any precept, the true believers 
ought to sit down, to rise, to walk, 
sleep, etc. The pretended pilgrim, 
who was supposed to be a native of 
Stamboul, venerated seat of religion, 
passed for an infallible oracle, for the 
sultan of Constantinople and _ the 
grandees of his court are regarded at 
Khiva as the most accomplished ob- 
servers of the law. They there repre- 
sent the Turkish emperor as cozffé in 
a turban at least fifty or sixty yards 
long, wrapped in a long trailing robe, 
and wearing a beard which falls to 
the girdle. To inform the Khivites 
that this prince dresses like a Euro- 
pean, and has his clothes cut by Dus- 
autoy, would only excite their pious 
indignation ; any one who would at- 
tempt to disabuse them on_ these 
points would pass for an impostor, 
and would only risk his own life. 
Vambéry was obliged to answer the 
most ridiculous questions: one wish- 
ed to know if in the whole world 
there was any city to be compared to 
Khiva; another, if the meals of the 
grand sultan were sent to him every 
day from Mecca, and if it only took 
one minute for them to come from the 
Kaaba to the palace at Constantino- 
ple. What would these pious en- 
thusiasts say if they could know with 
what honor Chateau-Lafitte and Cha- 
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teau-Margeaux figure upon the ta- 
ble of the actual successor of the 
Prophet ? 

The convent which gave asylum 
tothe pilgrims served also as a pub- 
lic square; it contained a mosque, the 
court of which, ornamented with a 
piece of water surrounded with beau- 
tiful trees, was the favorite lounge of 
all the idle people in town. The wom- 
en came there to fill the heavy jugs 
which they afterward carried to their 
dwellings. More than one of these 
recalled to the European the daughters 
of his dear Hungary; he took great 
pleasure in watching them, and never 
refused them his blessing, his powder 
of life, or even his sacred breathing, 
which had the power of curing all 
infirmities. On these occasions, the 
sick person squatted upon the thresh- 
old of the door, the pretended dervish, 
moving his lips as if in prayer, ex- 
tended a hand over the patient, then 
he breathed three times upon her and 
uttered a profound sigh. Very often 
the innocent creatures fancied that 
they had experienced immediate relief, 
so great is the power of the imagination ! 

During the time that Vambéry was 
at Khiva, a fair had assembled there 
from twenty leagues round all the rich 
natives. Most of these came to the 
markets not so much to buy and sell 
as to gratify that love of display so 
inveterate among the Orientals; their 
purchases were often limited to a few 
needles or similar trifles ; but it was an 
excellent occasion to parade their beau- 
tiful horses, to display their richest 
clothes and their finest weapons. Khi- 
va, moreover, is the centre of an active 
commerce; beside the fruits, which 
enjoy great renown, and are exported 
to Persia, Turkey, Russia, and China, 
the stalls of the fair contain excellent 
manufactured articles. Beside the 
urgendi tchapant, a kind of dressing 
robe made of woollen or silken stufis 
of two colors, are displayed the linens 
of Tash-hauz, the bronzes of Khiva, 
musiins, calicoes, cloth, sugar, iron sent 
by Russia to be exchanged for cot- 
ton, silk, and furs, which the caravans 
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deliver in the spring at the markets 
of Orenbourg, and in the autumn at 
those of Astrakan. The transactions 
with Bokhara are equally important: 
they export thither robes and linens, 
and receive in exchange tea, spices, 
paper, and fancy articles. 

Vambéry, divided between the 
friendship of Hadji Bilal and his 
daily increasing intimacy with Shuk- 
rullah Bay, led a very agreeable life 
at Khiva. Unhappily this calm was 
troubled by the secret intrigues of the 
mehter (minister of the interior), who 
was a personal enemy of the Khivite 
ambassador. He persuaded the khan 
that our traveller was a secret agent 
of the sultan of Bokhara, and Seid Me- 
hemmed resolved to haveasecond inter- 
view with the would-be dervish, and sub- 
mit him toastrict examination. Vam- 
béry, exhausted by the extreme heat, 
was taking a siesta in his cell when he 
was warned by a messenger to report 
himself to the sovereign. Surprised 
at this unexpected order, he departed 
with some anxiety. In order to reach 
the palace he was obliged to cross the 
grand square, where were assembled 
all the prisoners taken in a recent 
war against the neighboring tribe of 
the Tchandors, and the sight of these 
unfortunate beings impressed him 
most painfully. The khan in com- 
pany with the mehter awaited his ar- 
rival; he overwhelmed him with art- 
ful questions, and said that, knowing 
how thoroughly versed he was in the 
worldly sciences, he should like very 
much to see him write some lines after 
the manner of Stamboul. The neces- 
sary materials having been brought, 
Vambéry wrote the following epistle, 
when, under pompous flowers of rhet- 
oric, he slipped in a bit of raillery 
pointed at the mehter, who was ex- 
tremely vain of his own beautiful 
writing: 

“Most majestic, powerful, terrible, 
and formidable monarch and sovereign: 

“ Tnundated with the royal favor, the 
poorest and most humble of your ser- 
vants has, until this day, consecrated 
little time to the study of penmanship, 
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for he remembers the Arab proverb: 
‘Those who have a beautiful hand- 
writing have ordinarily very little 
wit’ But he knows also the Persian 
adage: ‘Every defect which pleases 
a king becomes a virtue” This is 
why he ventures respectfully to pre- 
sent these lines.” 

The khan, charmed with the pom- 
pous eloquence of our traveller, made 
him sit beside him, offered him tea 
and bread, and had with him a long 


political conversation, the subject of 


which had been agreed upon before- 
hand. In his quality of dervish, the 
adroit European maintained an aus- 
tere silence. Seid Mehemmed drew 
from him with great difficulty some 
sententious phrases, which offered not 
the slightest pretext to the malicious 
designs of the mehter. 

On leaving the royal audience, a 
yasoul conducted Vambéry to the 
treasurer to receive his daily allow- 
ance. THe was obliged to cross a vast 
court, where a horrible spectacle 
awaited him. Three hundred Tchan- 


dors, covered with rags and wasted 
by hunger till they looked like living 
skeletons, were expecting the sentence 


which was to decide their fate. The 
younger ones, chained one to another 
by iron collars, were to be sold as 
slaves or given as presents to the fa- 
vorites of the king. More cruel pun- 
ishments were reserved for those 
whose age caused them to be consid- 
ered as chiefs. While some of them 
were conducted to the block upon 
which already many heads had fallen, 
eight of these unhappy old men were 
thrown upon the ground while the ex- 
ecutioner tore out their eyes. It is 
impossible to enter upon the frightful 
details of these barbarous punishments. 
Arriving at the office of the treasurer, 
Vambéry found him singularly occu- 
pied in sorting silken vestments of 
dazzling colors, covered with large 
golden embroidery. These were the 
khilat, or robes of honor, which were 
to be sent to the camp to recompense 
the services of the warriors; they 
were designated as robes of four, twelve, 
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twenty, orforty heads. This singular 
mode of distinguishing them, which 
the designs upon the tissue in no way 
explained, having excited the curiosity 
of Vambéry, he “inquired the reason, 
“ What!” was the reply, “have you 
never seen similar ones in Turkey? ? 
In that case, come to-morrow to assist 
at the distribution of these glorious 
emblems. The most beautiful of these 
vestments are intended for those sol- 
diers who have brought forty enemies’ 
heads, the most simple for those who 
have furnished only four.” In spite of 
the horror which this custom inspired, 
the European could not without ex- 
citing suspicion refuse the invitation 
thus extended to him. Accordingly, 
the next morning he saw arrive in 
the principal square of Khiva a hund- 
red cavaliers covered with dust; each 
one of them led at least one prisoner 
fastened to the pommel of the saddle, 
or to the tail of his horse ; women and 
children bound in the same manner 
making a part of the booty. Beside, 
all the soldiers carried behind them 
large bags filled with heads cut off 
from the vanquished. They delivered 
the captives to the officer in charge, 
and then emptied their bags, rolling 
out the contents upon the ground with 
as much indifference as if they had 
been potatoes. These noble warriors 
received in exchange an attestation of 
their great exploits, and this billet 
would give them a right after a few 
days to a pecuniary recompense. 
These barbarous customs are not pe- 
culiar to Khiva; they are found in all 
central Asia. Tradition, law, and re- 
ligion agree in sanctioning them. 
During the first years of his reign, 
the khan of Khiva, wishing to dis- 
play his zeal for the Mussulman faith, 
proceeded with the utmost rigor not 
only against the heretic Tchandors, 
but also against his own subjects who 
were found guilty of the least infrac- 
tion of the commandments of the 
Prophet. The oulemas endeavored 
to moderate the too ardent piety of the 
king; but, notwithstanding their in- 
tervention, not a day passes without 
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some person admitted to audience 
of the khan being dragged from the 
palace, after hearing the words, equiv- 
alent to his death-warrant: “ Alib 
barin /” (take him away). 
Notwithstanding the cruelties by 
which Khiva ts disgraced, it was in 
this city that Vambéry passed, under 
the costume of a dervish, the most 
agreeable daysof his journey. When- 
ever he appeared in public places he 
was surrounded by a crowd of the faith- 
ful, who heaped presents upon him. 
Thus, though he never accepted con- 
siderable sums, and though he shared 
the offerings of the pious believers 
with his brethren the hadjis, his sit- 
uation was much improved; he was 
provided with a well-lined purse, 
and a vigorous ass; in short, he was 
perfectly equipped for his journey. 
His companions were very anxious to 
arrive at Bokhara, fearing that the 
heat might render it impracticable to 
cross the desert, and they urged Vam- 
béry to terminate his preparations for 
departure. Before quitting Khiva 
our European wished to bid adieu to 
the excellent protector to whose 
hospitable reception he owed so much. 
“I was deeply moved,” he says, “to 
hear the arguments which the good 
Shukrullah Bay employed to dissuade 
me from my enterprise. He painted 
Bokhara under the most gloomy 
colors, the distrustful and hypocriti- 
cal emir, hostile to all strangers, and 
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who had .even treacherously put to 
death a Turk sent to him by Reschid 
Pacha. The anxiety of this worthy 
old man, so convinced at first of the 
reality of my sacred character, sur- 
prised me extremely. I began to 
think that he had penetrated the se- 
eret of my disguise, and perhaps 
divined who I was. Accustomed to 
European ideas, Shukrullah Bay un- 
derstood our ardor for scientific re- 
searches, for in his youth he had 
passed many years in St. Petersburg, 
and often also, during his residence in 
Constantinople, he had formed affec- 
tionate intimacies with Europeans. 
Was it on this account that he had 
manifested so warm a friendship for 
me? In parting from him I saw a 
tear glisten in his eye; who can tell 
what sentiment caused it to flow ?” 

Vambéry gave the khan a last 
benediction. The prince recommended 
to him on his return from Samarcande 
to pass through his capital, for he 
wished to send with the pilgrim a 
representative, charged to receive at 
Constantinople the investiture which 
the masters of Khiva wish to obtain 
from every new sultan. This was 
by no means the plan of our traveller. 
“ Kismet,” he replied, with his habitu- 
al presence of mind; a word alto- 
gether in the spirit of his character, 
and which signifies that one commits 
a grave sin when one counts upon the 
future. 


TO BE CONTINUED. 
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From Aubrey De Vere’s May Carols, 
MATER DIVINZ GRATIZ. 


Tue gifts a mother showers each day 
Upon her softly-clamorous brood: 

The gifts they value but for play,— 
The graver gifts of clothes and food,— 


Whence come they but from him who sows 
With harder hand, and reaps, the soil ; 
The merit of his laboring brows, 
The guerdon of his manly toil ? 


From him the grace: through her it stands 
Adjusted, meted, and applied ; 

And ever, passing through her hands, 
Enriched it seems, and beautified. 


Love’s mirror doubles love’s caress : 
Love’s echo to love’s voice is true :— 

Their sire the children love not less 
Because they clasp a mother too. 


As children when, with heavy tread, 
Men sad of face, unseen before, 

Have borne away their mother dead— 
So stand the nations thine no more. 


From room to room those children roam, 
Heart-stricken by the unwonted black : 

Their house no longer seems their home : 
They search ; yet know not what they lack. 


Years pass: self-will and passion strike 
Their roots more deeply day by day ; 

Old servants weep; and “ how unlike” 
Is all the tender neighbors say. 


And yet at moments, like a dream, 
A mother’s image o’er them flits : 
Like hers their eyes a moment beam ; 
The voice grows soft; the brow unknits. 


Such, Mary, are the realms once thine, 
That know no more thy golden reign. 
Hold forth from heaven thy Babe divine ! 

O make thine orphans thine again! 
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From The Month. 


PAMPHLETS ON THE EIRENICON. 


Tue appearance of a work such as 
the “ Eirenicon,” from the pen of one 
in so conspicuous a position as Dr. 
Pusey, was sure to attract general 
attention, and to call forth a great 
number of comments and answers 
more or less favorable to it or severe 
upon it. It gives an occasion for, and 
indeed invites, the frankest discussion 
of avery wide range of most import- 
ant questions ; and in doing so it has 
rendered a great service to the cause 
of truth. Many of these questions 
are of that kind which those whom 
the “ Eirenicon ” itself may be sup- 
posed more particularly to represent 
have been in the habit of avoiding, at 
all events in public. although their 
own ecclesiastical position depended 
entirely upon them. It is a very 
great gain that these should now be 
opened for discussion, at the invita- 
tion of one who has long passed as a 
leader among Anglicans. Moreover, 
a book which handles so many sub- 
jects and contains so many assertions 
has naturally raised questions as to 
itself which require consideration. It 
is & comparatively easy matter to 
look gn it as a simple overture for 
peace, or to speculate on the possibili- 
ty of that “ union by means of ex- 
planations ” which Dr. Pusey tells us 
is his dearest wish. Even here we 
are directly met by the necessity of 
further investigations. Dr. Pusey 
puts a certain face on the Thirty-nine 
Articles, and on Catholic ‘doctrines 
and statements with regard to the 
questions to which those Articles re- 
fer. Is he right in his representation 
either of the definitions of his own 
communion or of the support which 


those definitions may receive from 
authorities external to it? Is it true 
that the “ Catholic” interpretation is 
the legitimate sense of the Articles ? 
Is it true that that interpretation is 
supported by Roman and Greek au- 
thorities? Is there no statement, for 
instance, in the Council of Trent about 
justification to which any in the An- 
glican communion can object? It 
must be quite obvious that a great 
number of sanguine assertions such 
as these require examination in de- 
tail; and surely no one can complain 
if they are not admitted on Dr. Pu- 
sey’s word. Then again, unfortunate- 
ly, he was not content with painting 
his own communion in his own colors ; 
he must needs give a description of 
the Catholic system also. He has 
told us—and we are both willing and 
bound to believe him—that he has 
not drawn this sketch in a hostile 
spirit; perhaps he will some day 
acknowledge—which is much more to 
the point—that he has drawn it in 
great and lamentable ignorance, the 
consciousness of which ought to have 
deterred him from attempting it. Sure- 
ly there are some enterprises which 
are usually undertaken by none but 
the dullest or the most presumptuous 
of men. Such an enterprise is that of 
giving an account of a practical sys- 
tem which influences and forms the 
hearts and minds of thousands of our 
fellow-creatures, when we have our- 
selves lived all our days as entire 
strangers to it. If it be something 
simply in the natural order, such as 
the polity or the customs of a foreign 
nation, we do not feel so much sur- 
prise at the blunders made by the 
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writer who undertakes to ‘describe 
them, as at his temerity in making 
the attempt. This is, of course, en- 
hanced greatly in proportion as we 
ascend into the higher spheres of the 
spiritual and supernatural life. It is 
strange enough to see any sensible 
man writing as if he could fairly 
characterize the devotional sentiments 
and religious thoughts of men of a 
different belief; but it becomes some- 
thing more than strange when this 
venturesome critic proceeds not only 
to characterize, but to condemn and to 
denounce in the strongest language 
that which he might in all reason and 
modesty have supposed himself, at 
least, not quite able fully to compre- 
hend; and this at the very time that 
he is proposing peace. 

We are not, however, here concern- 
ed with this more painful view of 
the subject. We are only pointing 
out that the elaborate chapter of 
accusation against the Catholic Church 
which Dr. Pusey has drawn up could 
not fail to be received with great in- 
dignation on the part of Catholics, and 
that the overtures which accompany it 
cannot be fairly dealt with until it 
has been thoroughly sifted by criti- 
cism as well as by controversy. How 
can we explain a “system” which 
we deny to exist? Of course, no 
Catholic will acknowledge Dr. Pu- 
sey’s representation as anything but 
a& monstrous caricature. Of course, 
also, the chief heads of accusation 
can be easily dealt with one by one, 
and positive statements given as to 
what is really taught, thought, and 
felt by Catholics with regard to them. 
But this leaves the book untouched. 
How came these charges to be made? 
What grounds has Dr. Pusey for 
asserting that to be true which we all 
know to be so false? Does he quote 
rightly? Has he understood the books 
he cites, where he has read them? 
And has he read them through? Are 
the authors whom he gives as fair 
specimens of Catholic teaching ac- 
knowledged as writers of credit, or 
are some of them even on the Index ? 
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Has he ever understood the Catholic 
doctrines on which he is severe, such 
as the immaculate conception and the 
papal infallibility, or the meaning of 
the Catholic authorities whom he 
seems to set in some sort of opposi- 
tion to others, such as Bossuet and 
the bishops, whose answers he quotes 
from the “ Pareri ?” It is true that 
questions like this are to some extent 
personal; but Dr. Pusey makes it 
necessary to ask them, and he is the 
one person in the world who ought to 
wish that they should be thoroughly 
handled. We cannot believe that he 
approves of the tactics of some An- 
glican critics, who speak as if the ark 
of their sanctuary were rudely touch- 
ed when it is said that he can be mis- 
taken or ignorant about anything. 
He has never shown any lack of con- 
troversial courage. Up to the pres- 
ent time we are not aware of a single 
publication of any note from the 
Catholic side of the question which 
has not exposed some one or two 
distinct and important errors of fact, 
quotation, historical statement, or 
some grave misconception of doctrine 
on his part; and this, it is to be ob- 
served, has hitherto only been done 
incidentally by writers who have not 
addressed themselves to the systematic 
examination of the “ Eirenicon ” as a 
work of learning. 

Lastly, this miscellaneous work has 
occasioned a call which, also, we are 
glad to feel sure, will be adequately 
answered ; a call for calm and learned 
statements from Catholic theologians 
on some of the chief controversial 
questions touched on by Dr. Pusey. 
What is the real unity of the church? 
What is the true doctrine of her in- 
fallibility and of that of the Roman 
Pontiff? and how are the commonly 
alleged (though so often refuted) 
objections—as, for instance, that 
about what Dr. Pusey calls the for- 
mal heresy of Liberius—to be met? 
What is really meant by the immacu- 
late conception, and what was in truth 
the history of the late definition ? These, 
and a few more important matters— 
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such as the doctrine of transubstantia- 
tion, and the historical truth as to -the 
eases of Meletius and the African 
churches—will be treated at length 
in the forthcoming volume of essays 
announced under the title of “ Peace 
through the Truth.” The case of. the 
Anglican ordinations has been inci- 
dentally raised by Dr. Pusey; but 
it will be natural for Catholic critics 
to wait for a volume on the subject 
which has been announced by Mr. F. 
G. Lee. As far as the alleged sanc- 
tion of those ordinations by Cardinal 
Pole is concerned, Dr. Pusey does 
not seem inclined to raise the question 
again. 

We have thus a tolerably large 
promise of work for theological writ- 
ers and readers; and it cannot but 
be looked on as a good sign that so 
strong an impulse to controversial ac- 
tivity should have been given by one 
who has not hitherto been fond of in- 
viting attention to the difficulties of 
his own position. It is but natural 
that the more solid and erudite works 
called forth by the “ Eirenicon” should 
be the last to appear; and any one 
who has read but a few pages of that 
work will understand the difficulty 
which its writer has imposed on any 
conscientious critic by a frequently 
loose way of quoting, and an occa- 
sional habit of giving no authority at 
all for statements that certainly re- 
quire more proof than a bare asser- 
tin. But we have already the 
beginning of a most valuable collec- 
tion of publications by men of the 
highest position, dealing either with 
detached portions of Dr. Pusey’s 
work or in a summary way with its 
general plan; and some service has 
been done by letters in the papers, 
such as those of Canon Estcourt and 
Mr. Rhodes. Father Gallwey’s “Ser- 
mon” has been widely circulated ; 
Canon Oakeley has given us an in- 
teresting pamphlet on the “ Leading 
Topics of the Eirenicon;” Dr. New- 
man has written a letter to its author, 
and is understood to be preparing a 
second ; and his grace the Archbishop 
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of Westminster has dealt with sever- 
al of Dr. Pusey’s assertions in his 
“ Pastoral Letter on the Reunion of 
Christendom.” We propose now to 
deal shortly with some of these pub- 
lications, which, though they belong 
to the earlier and more _ incidental 
stage of the controversy, are of the 
highest value in themselves and on 
account of the position of their 
authors.* 

We must first, however, speak of a 
work put forth by Dr. Pusey as a 
sequel or a companion to the “ Eiren- 
icon.” This is a republication (with 
leave of the author) of the celebrated 
Tract 90, preceded by an historical 
preface from Dr Pusey’s own pen, 
and followed by a letter of Mr. Keble 
on * Catholic Subscription to the Arti- 
cles,” which was widely circulated, 
though not published, in 1861. Of 
the tract itself we need not, of course, 
speak. Dr. Pusey’s preface, how- 
ever, is open to one or two obvious 
remarks. It is remarkable for the 
manner in which he identifies him- 
self with the Mr. Newman of the day, 
though it appears that the proof of the 
tract in question was submitted to Mr. 
Keble, and its publication urged by 
him, while Dr. Pusey himself was 
only made aware of its existence by 
the clamor with which it was re- 
ceived. ‘Then, again, the remarkable 
difference of view between Dr. Pusey 
and Mr. Newman as to the “ Catho- 
lic” interpretation of the Articles 
forces itself again upon our notice. 
From the tract itself all through, and 
its explanations by its author at the 
time and since, it is perfectly clear 
that nothing more was meant by it 
than to claim such latitude of inter- 
pretation of the Thirty-nine Articles 
as would admit the “ Catholic” sense 
on equal terms, as it were, with the 
anti-Catholic ; and the same view is 
urged by Mr. Keble in his letter. 
The writer of the tract supposes that 
the Anglican formularies were drawn 


* We have fonnd it impossible to deal with so 
important and authoritative a document as his 
Grace’s “‘ Letter” in our present paper. 
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up with designed ambiguity, in order 
to catch Catholic subscriptions. He 
compares the tactics adopted by the 
framers of the Articles to those which 
were followed by M. Thiers: “A 
French minister, desirous of war, 
nevertheless, as a matter of policy, 
draws up his state papers in such 
moderate language that his successor, 
who is for peace, can act up to them 
without compromising his own princi- 
ples. ... The Protestant confession 
was drawn up with the purpose of 
including Catholics; and Catholics 
now will not be excluded. What was 
an economy in the reformers is a pro- 
tection to us” (Tract 90, conclusion). 
This is a plain common-sense view of 
the matter, and is abundantly sup- 
ported by history. But it obviously 
leaves a stain on the Anglican estab- 
lishment, which will appear of vital 
or of trifling importance according to 
the different views under which that 
community is regarded. If it is 
looked upon as a political and national 
organization, it was no doubt a stroke 
of prudence so to frame the formula- 
ries as to include both sides. If it is 
considered as a church of Christ, it 
can hardly be anything but discredit- 
able that it should thus compromise 
divine truth. But Dr. Pusey’s view 
of the “Catholic interpretation,” as 
expressed both in his present preface 
and in the “ Eirenicon,” claims for 
it the exclusive title of the natural 
and legitimate sense. It may seem 
almost incredible that any one should 
maintain this; but so it is. Dr. 
Pusey thus speaks of the “ Protestant” 
interpretations: “We had all been 
educated in a traditional system, 
which had practically imported into 
the Articles a good many principles 
which were not contained in them nor 
suggested by them; yet which were 
habitually identified with them..... 
We proposed no system to ourselves, 
but laid aside piece by piece the 
system of ultra-Protestant interpreta- 
tion, which had incrusted round the 
Articles. This doubtless appeared in 
our writings from time to time; but 
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the expositions to which we were ac- 
customed, and which were to our 
minds the genuine expositions of the 
Articles, had never before been 
brought into one focus, as they were 
in Tract 90... Newman explained 
thatit was written solely against this 
system of interpretation, which brought 
meanings into the Articles, not out of 
them, and also why he wrote it at 
all” (Pref., v.-vii.) Yet the words of 
Mr. Newman’s explanation, which 
are quoted immediately after this last 
passage, distinctly contradict the inter- 
pretation of the tract put forward by 
Dr. Pusey. Mr. Newman says that 
the Anglican Church, as well as the 
Roman, in his opinion, has a “ tradi- 
tionary system beyond and beside the 
letter of its formularies. . ... And 
this traditionary system not only 
inculeates what I cannot conceive 
(receive?), but would exclude any 
difference of belief from itself. Zo 
this exclusive modern system I desire 
to oppose myself; and it is as doing 
this, doubtless, that I am incurring 
the censure of the four gentlemen who 
have come before the public. J wunt 
certain points to be left open which 
they would close...... In thus 
maintaining that we have open ques- 
tions, or, as I have expressed it in 
the tract, ‘ambiguous formularies, 
I observe, first, that I am introducing 
no novelty.” He then gives an in- 
stance which shows that the principle 
is admitted. Again, he says: “ The 
tract is grounded on the belief that 
the Articles need not be so closed as 
the received methods. of teaching 
closes them, and ought not to be for 
the sake of many persons” (Letter to 
Dr. Jelf, quoted by Dr. Pusey, p. 
Vii.) 

It is obvious that the interpretations 
contained in the tract, however ad- 
missible on the hypothesis of their au- 
thor, become little less than extrava- 
gant when they are considered in the 
light in which Dr. Pusey now puts 
them forward; and it is but fair to 
Dr. Newman and others to point out 
the change. Moreover, it is not im- 
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possible that this republication of the 
tract, together with the avowals made 
in the “ Eirenicon ” as to the interpre- 
tation of the Articles, may be consid- 
ered as a kind of challenge thrown 
out on the part~of Dr. Fusey and 
his followers to the authorities of the 
establishment and the: parties with- 
in it that are most opposed to “ Cath- 
olic” opinions. It may be consid- 
ered fairly enough that if this “claim 
to hold all Roman’ doctrine ”—as far 
as those well-used words apply to it— 
is allowed to pass unnoticed, the posi- 
tion of the “ Anglo-Catholic” clergy 
in the establishment will be made as 
secure as silent toleration on the part 
of authorities can make it.* Be it so 
by all means ; but let it be understood 
that the claim now made is quite dif- 
ferent from that made by Mr. New- 
man in 1841; and that if it enjoys 
immunity from censure, on account of 
the far greater latitude now allowed 
in the establishment to extreme opin- 
ions of every color except one, it has 
still to free itself from the charge of 
being one of the most grotesque con- 
tortions of language that has ever 
been seriously advocated-as permissi- 
ble by reasonable men. One of the 
Articles, for instance—to take the 
ease adduced by Canon Oakeley— 
says that “transubstantiation (or the 
change of the substance of the bread 
and wine) in the Supper of the Lord 
cannot be proved by Holy Writ ; but 
is repugnant to the plain words of 


* Canon Uakeley, in the pamphlet of which we 
shall presently speak, says of Dr. Pusey’s inter- 
pretation: ** Dr, Pusey’s avowal, moreover, not 
merely involves the acceptance of that interpre- 
tation of the Thirty-nine Articles for which Mr. 
Newman was censured by nearly every bishop of 
the establishment, but goes beyond that inter- 
pretation in a Catholic direction, inasmuch as it 
comprehends the doctrine of transubstantiation, 
which Mr. Newman, I believe, never thought to 
be included within the terms of the Articles. 
It also goes beyond Mr. Newman’s argument in 
his tract, in that it supposes the Catholic sense of 
the Articles to be theer obvious and only true 
sense, instead of being merely one of the senses 
which are compatible with honest subscription. 
And here I must gay, in postne, that I think 
Dr. Pusey somewhat unfair on Mr. Ward in 
attributing to him the unpopularity of Tract 90, ' 
since, in extending the interpretation of the 
tract to our doctrine of the blessed eucharist, 
Dr. Pusey is in fact adopting Mr. Ward's con- 
~. o/ of the Articles, and not Mr. Newman's ” 
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Scripture, overthroweth the nature of 
a sacrament, and hath given occasion 
to many superstitions.” On the other 
hand, let us place the Tridentine Can- 
on: “If any one saith that in the sa- 
ered and holy sacrament of the eu- 
charist the substance of the bread and 
wine remains conjointly with the body 
and blood of our Lord Jesus Christ, 
and denieth that wonderful and singu- 
lar conversion of the whole substance 
of the bread into the body, and of the 
whole substance of the wine into the 
blood—the species only of the bread 
and wine remaining—which conver- 
sion the Catholic Church most aptly 
calls transubstantiation, let him be 
anathema.” (Sess. xiii.) Not only 
does Dr. Pusey assert that there is a 
sense in which the two statements are 
compatible, but he maintains that such 
an interpretation is the one single ob- 
vious grammatical and jegitimate in- 
terpretation of the words of the Angli- 
ean Article. We can only imagine 
one process of reasoning by which 
this conclusion can be maintained ; 
and we have little doubt that if Dr. 
Pusey's argument were drawn out it 
would come to this. The Articles 
must mean “Catholic” doctrine, 
whether they seem to do so or not, 
because the Anglican Church is a 
true and orthodox portion of the Cath- 
olic Church. And a part of the proof 
that she is such a portion consists in 
the fact that her formularies signify 
Catholic doctrine! 

The other noticeable feature in Dr. 
Pusey’s preface is an attempt to throw 
the blame of the undoubted unpopular- 
ity of Tract 90 upon Mr. Ward rather 
than on the tract itself. Mr. Ward 
was probably at one time the best- 
abused person of all the followers of 
the tractarian movement ; and if pow- 
erful reasoning, keen logic, unflinch- 
ing openness, and courageous honesty 
are enough to make a person merit 
wholesale abuse, Mr. Ward certainly 
deserved it. But to attribute the un- 
popularity of No. 90 to him is simply 
to forget dates and distort facts. In 
1841, when the clamor against No. 
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90 was at its height, Mr. Ward, though 
well known in Oxford for his decided 
Opinions and thorough honesty in 
avowing them, and though highly in- 
fluential (as he could not fail to be) 
over those who came within his reach, 
was hardly known in the country at 
large. Dr. Pusey’s mistake has been 
pointed out by Canon Oakeley in the 
appendix to his pamphlet, of which 
we shall speak presently. He ob- 
serves that the word “ non-natural” 
—of which he gives a very plain and 
simple explanation, which quite vindi- 
cates it from the interpretation com- 
monly put upon it—was not used till 
the appearance of “The Ideal of a 
Christian Church” in 1844. 

Canon Oakeley’s pamphlet, like 
everything that he writes, is graceful 
and courteous, lucid and cogent ; and 
it ought to have all the greater weight 
with Dr. Pusey from the evident dis- 
inclination of the author to think or 
speak withseverity. In fact, Dr. Pusey 
has already* had occasion to correct an 
over-sanguine conclusion as to his own 
position which had been formed by 
Canon Oakeley in consequence of cer- 
tain explanations which he addressed 
toa Catholic paper. We think that 
the fullest credit should be given to Dr. 
Pusey for these explanations ; but they 
must not be allowed to counterbalance 
assertions which he has never with- 
drawn, and seems never to have meant 
to withdraw. He has only negatively 
declared something about the intention 
he had in making them. He says 
they were not meant to hurt Catholics ; 
he does not say that they were not 
meant to frighten Anglicans. We re- 
fer, of course, to the large number of 
pages which he has devoted to attacks 
on what he chooses to consider as the 
practical system of Catholicism, chiefly 
with regard to the eultus of our Bless- 
ed Lady, and which no Catholic can 
read without intense indignation. He 
has heaped up a number of extracts 
from books of very little authority, 
and put forward as characteristics of 


Pd In his second letter to the ** Weekly Regis- 
s” 
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the Catholic system the pious contem- 
plations of individuals, as well as tenets 
which have been actually condemned, 
The charge is urged with all the reck- 
lessness of an advocate, with eager 
rhetoric rather than calm argument, 
with all the looseness of insinuation 
and inaccuracy of quotation which 
mark the productions of a heated par- 
tizan.* No part of his book shows 
more earnestness than this. Such be- 
ing the case, it seems to us very strange 
that any one should expect Catholics to 
be satisfied with a simple assurance 
from Dr. Pusey that “nothing was 
further from my wish than to write 
anything which should be painful to 
those in your communion.”f We 
suppose that if some one were to 
write a pamphilet of a hundred pages 
full of the hardest and most vulgar 
insinuations against something that 
Dr. Pusey holds dear and sacred, his 
opinion of it would hardly be changed 
by the assurance, unaccompanied by 
a single retraction, “ I never meant to 
hurt your feelings.” He would nat- 
urally ask in what sort of atmosphere 
such a person had lived, to be able to 
think that such things could be said 
without being “ painful.” He disclaims 


* A writer in the current number of * Mac- 
millan’s Magazine” (Feb., 1866) observes: ** We 
could scarcely transcribe all that is here set 
forth without offending the religious taste of 
our readers, and souring to gloat over the 
degradation of a church which, amidst all its 
aberrations and after all its crimes, is a part of 
Christendom. We may a hope, also, 
that there is something to be said upon the 
other side; for, without casting any suspicion 
upon Dr. Pusey’s honesty, we must remember 
that he is personally under a strong temptation 
to scare the wavering members of his party 
from defection to the Church of Rome” (p. 277). 
This is the opinion of an intensely anti-Catholic 
writer; and it would be easy to quote scores of 
similar criticisms. A letter from Oxford, in the 
“London Review” of February 3, es “It seems 
a gentle irony, certainly, to call a book an 
‘Eirenicon’ which most mercilessly exposes 
the errors, perversions, and tendencies of those 
whom it proposes toconciliate. A great portion 
of the book might have been written by the 
most distinguished Papophobe—we will not say 
Dr. Cumming, for the style does not remind us 
of his publications.” The writer in ‘* Macmillan’ 
adds an observation on another point which is 
well worthy of Dr. Pusey’s consideration: “Dr. 
Pusey’s argument, both against Mariolatry and 
Papal infailibility, appeals to principles essenti- 
ally rationalistic, which are capable, as we con- 
ceive, of being turned with fatal effect against 
himself” (p. 280). ace 

+ Dr. Pusey to the “‘ Weekly Register,” Nov. 
25, 1865. 
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all desire to “ prescribe to Italians and 
Spaniards what they shall hold, or 
how they shall express their pious 
opinions.” But he is not speaking of 
Spaniards or Italians only in many of 
the most offensive passages of his 
work. He says, for instance, that it 
«js a practical question, affecting our 
whole eternity: What shall I do to 
be saved? The practical answer to 
the Roman Catholic seems to me to 
be, Go to Mary, and you will be saved ; 
in our dear Lord’s own words it is, 
Come unto me; in our own belief it 
is, Go to Jesus, and you will be saved” 
(p. 182). Can anything be more 
shocking than the contrast insinuated 
here? Or, again, when he says in 
another place, “One sees not where 
there shall be any pause or bound, 
short of that bold conception, ‘ that 
every prayer, both of individuals and 
of the church, should be addressed to 
St. Mary ?”?” Dr. Pusey must be per- 
fectly aware of the effect of words 
like these from him upon the mass of 
his readers. It is certainly no suffi- 
cient withdrawal of them to write a 
letter to a Catholic newspaper, of lim- 
ited circulation, saying that he “ never 
thought of imputing to any of the 
writers whom he quoted that they 
took from our Lord any of the love 
which they gave to his mother.” 
Whatever he may think about the 
writers themselves, he certainly asserts 
in the face of the world that they 
teach others to do this. He asserts 
that there is a “system” in the Cath- 
olie Church, of which this is the effect. 
If he “had no thought of criticising 
‘holy men who held it,” he still will 
not take Catholic explanations of their 
words, which show that they did not 
hold it; and his own words imply, or 
at all events admit of, a reservation, 
that such is the tendency of the sys- 
tem, from which certain individuals 
escape in consequence of their holi- 
ness. Now, it is this assertion about 
the system of the church which of- 
fends Catholics. They care little 
about their own “ feelings ;” they re- 
sent false charges against the church 
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all the more when they proceed from 
one who professes to be nearer to 
them than others, and to be a lover of 
peace, and who might easily have sat- 
isfied himself that his accusations were 
groundless. People have not com- 
plained of Dr. Pusey’s intention in 
saying these things, but of his having 
said them. They willingly accept his 
statement as to his intention; but mis- 
representations retain their mischiev- 
ous character till they have been for- 
mally withdrawn, whatever may have 
been the temper in which they have 
been put forward. 

It is, moreover, obvious that this, 
which to ordinary eyes is the promi- 
nent feature in Dr. Pusey’s volume, 
must be taken into account in all con- 
clusions concerning the present state 
of mind among Anglicans that are 
founded upon the reception which the 
“ Eirenicon” has met with among them. 
We think that there are but few 
among them, as there are certainly 
very few among Catholics, who at- 
tach much practical importance to the 
vague and dreamy ideas about corpo- 
rate union by means of mutual ex- 
planations which are put forward in 
other parts of the work. It is per- 
fectly clear that Dr. Pusey’s account 
of the Articles would be repudiated at 
once by all the Anglican authorities ; 
and equally clear that the points to 
which he still objects, such as the 
papal infallibility and the dogma of 
the immaculate conception, are among 
those which can never be conceded on 
the side of the church. The pro- 
posals for union are not, therefore, 
generally looked upon as matters for 
practical consideration ; though, as 
Dr. Newman has remarked, they 
may hereafter lead to results of the 
highest importance. What has struck 
the Anglican public in the book is its 
attack on Catholicism, which has, no 
doubt, surprised Protestants as much 
as Catholics by its violence. We say, 
therefore, that to consider Dr. Pu- 
sey’s unrebuked declaration about the 
possibility of union as a great sign of 
progress among Anglicans, without 
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taking into consideration the other 
features of the work which he has put 
forth, is to ignore the most essential 
circumstances of the case. Canon 
Oakeley compares the outery with 
which similar declarations were once 
received on Mr. Ward’s part and his 
own with the indifference and absence 
of opposition now evinced toward Dr. 
Pusey. It is true that the cases are 
in some respects parallel; but there 
is this vital difference, that neither 
Mr. Ward nor Canon Oakeley ac- 
companied their declarations as to 
Roman doctrine with virulent abuse 
of Roman practice ; and we may feel 
pretty certain that the “Ideal of a 
Christian Church” would never have 
been made the ground of an academi- 
cal condemnation of its author if it 
had contained the hundred pages on 
the cultus of the Blessed Virgin on 
which Dr. Pusey has expended so 
much care, and which he has adorned 
with so much. apparent erudition. 
Englishmen judge roughly, and in 
the main fairly; and they will look 
on the proposals for union as an 
amiable eccentricity in a writer who 
has pandered so lovingly to their 
favorite prejudices. 

Canon Oakeley has drawn out very 
clearly another very important quali- 
fication, which must modify our feel- 
ings of joy at the apparent progess of 
Anglicans in general toward greater 
tolerance of Catholic opinions among 
themselves. He has shown that this 
seemingly good sign is in reality only 
an indication of increasing indiffer- 
ence to doctrine of every kind. It is 
the reflection on the broad mirror of 
public opinion of the uniformly lati- 
tudinarian tendency of the authorities 
of the establishment, as evinced in the 
succession of judicial decisions of 
which we have all heard so much. It 
is not wonderful that Puseyism 
should share in this universal indul- 
gence. We have also to thank Canon 
Oakeley for a calm and forcible vin- 
dication of the Catholic devotion to 
our Blessed Lady, which has been 
made the subject of so violent an 
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attack by Dr. Pusey—perhaps more 
in the form of an apology than was 
necessary—and for some very sensi- 
ble remarks on the dream of “ corpo- 
rate union.” 

There is one writer in England 
whose words on this subject will be 
listened to with almost equal interest 
by Catholics and Protestants. The 
conflict passes into a new phase with 
the appearance of Dr. Newman upon 
the scene. It is “the great Achilles 
moving to the war.” The gleam of 
well-worn armor flashes on the eye, 
and the attention of both armies is 
riveted on him as he lifts his 
spear. He cannot mutter bis favorite 
motto: 


yroier 0? G¢ dh Snpdv éyd roAéuowo réravyat, 


for it is but lately that he struck down 
and kicked off the field a swaggering 
bully from the opposite ranks hardly 
worthy of his steel. It is different 
now. He will begin in Homeric 
fashion with a complimentary ha- 
rangue to the champion on the other 
side ; but then will come the time for 
blows—blows of immense force, dealt 
out with a gentle affectionateness which 
enhances their effect tenfold. Dr. New- 
man begins by a generous tribute to 
Dr. Pusey himself, and to those 
whom he may be supposed to influ- 
ence. No one can speak more 
strongly on the paramount rights of 
conscience, which is not to be stifled 
for the sake of making a path easy or 
removing a wearisome difficulty. Dr. 
Pusey is allowed to have every right 
to mention the conditions on which he 
proposes union, though Dr. Newman 
does not agree with them, and thinks 
that he would himself not hold to 
them; he has also the right to state 
what it is that he objects to, as requir- 
ing explanation, in the Catholic sys- 
tem. But then the tone changes, and 
business begins. Dr. Newman tells 
his old friend in the plainest way that 
“there is much both in the matter and 
manner of his voiume caleulated to 
wound those who love him well, but 


truth more ;” and he points out the 
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glaring inconsistency of “ professing 
to be composing an Irenicon while 
treating Catholics as foes ;” and char- 
acterizes, in his happy way, the pro- 
ceeding of Dr. Pusey as “ discharg- 
ing an olive branch as from a cata- 
pult.” The hundred pages on the 
subject of the Blessed Virgin which 
are contained in the “ Eirenicon ” are 
so palpably “one-sided” that no one 
can venture to deny it. Few have 
characterized them in stronger terms 
than Dr. Newman. “ What could an 
Exeter Hall orator, what could a 
Scotch commentator on the Apoca- 
lypse, do more for his own side of the 
controversy by the picture he drew of 
us?” Further on he pointedly re- 
minds Dr. Pusey that he all the time 
knew better. After a proof from the 
fathers as to the doctrine in question, 
he says, “ You know what the fathers 
assert; but if so, have you not, my 
dear friend, been unjust to yourself 
in your recent volume, and made far 
too much of the differences which 
exist between Anglicans and us on 
this particular point? It is the office 
of an Irenicon to smooth difficulties ” 
(p. 83); and again, “ As you revere 
the fathers, so you revere the Greek 
Church; and here again we have a 
witness in our behalf, of which you 
must be aware as fully as we are, and 
of which you must really mean to 
give us the benefit” (p.95); and 
again, “Then I think you have not 
always made your quotations with 
that consideration and kindness which 
is your rule” (p. 111). The calm 
gentleness of the language will cer- 
tainly not conceal from Dr. Pusey the 
gravity and severity of the rebuke 
thus administered. Moreover, Dr. 
Newman has complaints of his own to 
urge. With the most questionable 
taste Dr. Pusey has actually brought 
“to life one of ” Dr. Newman’s “ own 
strong sayings, in 1841, about idola- 
try;” he has at least been under- 
stood to father upon him the well- 
known saying, that “the establish- 
ment is the great bulwark against in- 
fidelity in this land;” he has used 
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some words from Dr. Newman’s notes 
to St. Athanasius in a collection of 
passages from the fathers, the appar- 
ent purpose of which is to defend 
some Anglican doctrine about the 
sufficiency of Holy Scripture against 
a supposed Catholic contradiction. Dr. 
Newman also most clearly distinguish- 
es his own intention in publishing 
Tract 90 from that of Dr. Pusey in 
its recent republication. 

The introduction to the letter be- 
fore us concludes with a passage of sin- 
gular interest, in which Dr. Newman 
Vindicates the right of a convert to 
speak freely about the system of 
the church to which he has submitted. 
We must confess that we hardly un- 
derstood the passages in Dr. Pusey’s 
work, to which reference is here 
made, as denying the right of free 
comment to a convert, in the sense 
in which Dr. Newman affirms it. 
Dr. Pusey has a standard and meas- 
ure of his own (external to the Angli- 
can establishment), by which he criti- 
cises, approves, or condemns this or 
that feature in it; and he distinctly 
contemplates at least the possibility 
of his being driven to quit it by its 
formal adoption of heresy. Certainly, 
to submit to the Catholic Church, and. 
yet retain the right of measuring her. 
in such a way by an external standard, 
would be a contradiction in terms. 
But this does not touch the right of a 
convert either to choose freely, accord- 
ing to his own tastes and leanings,. 
among those varieties of devotion and 
practice which the church expressly 
leaves to his choice, or to express: 
his opinion on such subjects (so that 
it be done with charity), or on any 
other matters which fall within the 
wide and recognized range of open 
questions. If Dr. Pusey meant to 
deny this right, he will be convinced 
by the frank use made of it by Dr.. 
Newman in the passage before us.. 
No one, certainly, will assail him as 
unorthodox ; yet he takes his stand 
openly on one particular side with re- 
gard to some of the moot questions of 
the day, as to which certainly a large 
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number of English Catholics will be 
as ready to say that they do not alto- 
gether agree with him as to acknowl- 
edge that he has a perfect right to the 
opinions which he expresses. Per- 
haps we should rather say that they 
will profess their admiration for the 
authors whom he so far at least disa- 
vows as to question their right to be 
treated in controversy as the legiti- 
mate and exclusive representatives of 
English Catholicism ; for we need not 
understand Dr. Newman’s words about 
the late Father Faber and the editor 
of the “ Dublin Review” as meaning 
more than this; and his point, as 
against Dr. Pusey, is fully secured by 
the indisputable fact that those dis- 
tinguished men have never considered 
themselves, or let others consider 
them, as such representatives. 

The greater part, however, of Dr. 
Newman’s present letter is given to 
an exquisite defence of Catholic doc- 
trine and devotion as regards our 
Blessed Lady. Its power and beauty 
are so great as to fill us with inex- 
pressible sadness at the thought that 
Dr. Newman has written compara- 
tively so little on similar subjects 
since he has been a Catholic. This 
short and very condensed sketch on 
one particular point has given him an 
opportunity of exercising, on however 
limited a scale, those powers as to 
which he is simply unrivalled. There 
is the keen penctration of the sense 
of Scripture, and of the relation be- 
tween different and distinct parts of 
the Holy Volume. After putting for- 
wari the patristic view of our Blessed 
Lady as the second Eve, Dr. Newman 
has occasion to defend that interpreta- 
tion of the vision of the woman in the 
Apocalypse which understands it of 
her. This has given him occasion to 
explain how it is that this interpreta- 
tion may be the true one, although 
there is no great amount of positive tes- 
timony for it in the fathers, and torefute 
from the general principles of scrip- 
tural language that which looks upon 
the image as simply a personification 
of the church. This passage is a real 
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and great gain in scriptural interpre- 
tation. Then, again, here is the mas. 
terly and discriminating erudition, not 
dealing with the fathers as an ill-ar- 
ranged and incoherent mass of author- 
ities, but giving to each witness his 
due place and weight, pointing out 
what parts of the church and what 
apostolical tradition he represents, and 
blending the different suffrages into 
one harmonious statement. , History 
is brought in to trace the gradual de- 
velopment of devotion on points as to 
which doctrine, on the other hand, 
was always uniform ; and to give a nat- 
ural and simple explanation of the 
chronological order in which the heart, 
as it were, of the church seems to have 
mastered the different portions of the 
wonderful deposit which the apostles 
sowed in her mind. The effect of 
Dr. Newman’s explanation of the 
comparatively later growth of certain 
devotions, which in themselves might 
have been expected to precede others, 
is not only to remove the apparent 
difficulty, but to make every other 
view appear more difficult than that 
which he gives. Equally beautiful 
and convincing is his explanation in 
the appendix of the historical account 
which may be given of the strange 
sayings of certain fathers as to our 
Blessed Lady having possibly fallen 
into faults of infirmity. Some most 
accurate and delicate tests for the dis- 
cernment of a real tradition are here 
given, as well as reasons for the ap- 
parent absence of such a tradition in 
a special case. Dr. Newman is one 
of the few writers who show us, first, 
that they thoroughly understand a dif- 
ficulty or an objection ; then, that they 
can make it even stronger; and then, 
that they can not only say something 
against it, or crush it, but even unravel 
it, and show that it Was to be expected. 
In every one of these respects Dr. 
Pusey is his exact contrary. Then 
again, Dr. Newman brings together a 
series of passages from the fathers 
of the “undivided church ”—to use 
the new term invented, we believe, by 
Mr. Keble—of which, of course, Dr. 
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Pusey was aware, but of which he 
has said nothing in his “ Eirenicon.” 
These testify amply not only to the 
doctrine but to the devotion of the 
fourth and fifth centuries as to our 
Blessed Lady. He is, of course, spar- 
ing of quotations in a work like the 
present ; but he crowns his argument 
from authority by a number of pas- 
sages not from popular books of devo- 
tion among the Greeks, but from their 
liturgies and authoritative formularies 
—on which Dr. Pusey would have 
founded a strong argument to the 
effect that our Lady is elevated to the 
place of our Lord, if he had been able 
to find them in circulation among 
Catholics. In fact, a number of formal 
Greek devotions end with the words, 
“through the Theotocos,” instead of 
“per Dominum nostrum Jesum Chris- 
tum.” The contrast between the co- 
gency and appositeness of every word 
of Dr. Newman’s few quotations (al- 
most universally given at length), and 
the utter illusiveness and bewildering 
misapplication of the clouds upon 
clouds of citations paraded in Dr. 
Pusey’s volume, is wonderfully strik- 
ing. Nor, again, is the difference less 
great between the two when a person- 
al remark hasto be made. Dr. New- 
man has no hard words for any one. 
He does not shrink from pointing out 
faults, as we have already said. He 
tells Dr. Pusey plainly enough that 
he does not think that he even under- 
stands what the immaculate concep- 
tion means; and when he speaks of 
Anglicans being ignorant of the Cath- 
olic doctrine of original sin, he seems 
carefully to omit exempting Dr. Pusey 
from the general statement. He says 
again pointedly, “ He who charges us 
with making Mary a divinity is there- 
by denying the divinity of Jesus. 
Such a man does not know what divin- 
ity is.” He complains of the unfair- 
ness—of which, we are sorry to say, 
Dr. Pusey seems habitually guilty— 
of taking a strong and apparently ob- 
jectionable passage from an author 
who, either in the immediate context 
or elSewhere, has qualified it by other 
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statements, which any one but a par- 
tizan writer would feel bound to take 
into consideration and to place by its 
side, without giving the reader any in- 
timation that such qualifications exist. 
“ When, then, my dear Pusey, you 
read anything extravagant in praise 
of our Lady, is it not charitable to 
ask, even while you condemn it in 
itself, Did the author write nothing 
else?” (p. 101). He refuses to receive 
Dr. Pusey’s collection of strong pas- 
sages as a fair representation of the 
minds of the authors from whom they 
are quoted. He speaks of their “ lit- 
eral and absolute sense, as any Protes- 
tant would naturally take them, and 
as the writers doubtless did not use 
them” (p. 118). And again: “I know 
nothing of the originals, and cannot 
believe that they have meant what 
you say” (p. 120). But with all this 
strong and decisive language, which 
we may be sure is the very gentlest 
that he can use, and implies an esti- 
mate of the “ Eirenicon” by no means 
in accordance with that of its admirers, 
he is sd uniformly calm and affection- 
ate in manner that we cannot but hope 
that Dr. Pusey and others who think 
with him will be won over to think 
more seriously of the extreme gravity 
of their step in casting forth upon the 
world of English readers so extremely 
intemperate an accusation against the 
Catholic Church as that which they 
have put in circulation. Nor can we 
abandon the hope that they will 
listen to Dr. Newman’s clear and 
unanswerable statement of the doc- 
trine of the fathers as to our Blessed 
Lady, and see how truly he has pointed 
to the flaws and defects in their own 
thoughts with regard toher. They will 
certainly be hardly able to deny that 
they have misunderstood not only 
the immaculate conception, against 
which they have talked so loudly, but 
even, it may be, original sin itself; 
nor do we think that it can be ques- 
tioned that he has put his finger upon 
the fundamental error—not to say 
heresy—to which all their low concep- 
tions as to the Blessed Mother of God 
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are to be assigned as their ultimate 
cause. Dr. Pusey, as Dr. Newman 
remarks, seems to have no idea that 
‘our Blessed Lady had any other part 
or position in the incarnation than as 
its physical instrument—much the same 
part, as it were, that Juda or David 
may have had. The fathers, on the 
contrary, from the very first, speak of 
her “as an intelligent, responsible 
cause of our Lord’s taking flesh ;” 
“her faith and obedience being acces- 
sories to the incarnation, and gaining 
it as her reward” (p. 38). Dr. New- 
man insists on this vital and all-im- 
portant difference more than once, and 
seems to consider it the explanation of 
the strange blindness of these students 
of antiquity. If they can once gain 
anew and more Catholic idea as to 
that which is the foundation alike of 
our Blessed Lady's greatness and the 
devotion of the church to her—and 
certainly they must be very blind or 
very obstinate not to see the reasons 
for such an idea in Dr. Newman’s 
pages—then the “ Eirenicon” will 
have produced incidentally a fat great- 
er blessing to themselves and others 
than if its strange interpretation of 
the Anglican Articles had been al- 
lowed as legitimate in England, and 
there had been half a score of Du 
Pins in France ready to enter into 
negotiations with the Archbishop of 
Canterbury on the basis of its prop- 
ositions. These good men have in 
fact been living and teaching and 
studying the fathers with one of the 
great seminal facts, so to speak, of 
Christianity absent from their minds 
or entirely undeveloped inthem. “ It 
was the creation of a new idea and a 
new sympathy, a new faith and wor- 
ship, when the holy apostles an- 
nounced that God had become incar- 
nate ; and a supreme love and devotion 
to him became possible, which seemed 
hopeless before that revelation. But 
beside this, a second range of thoughts 
was opened on mankind, unknown be- 
Sore, and unlike any other, as soon as 
tt was understood that that incarnate 
God had a mother. The second idea 
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ts perfectly distinct from the former— 
the one does not intefrere with the 
other.” We conceive that these words 
will fall strangely on the ears of Dr, 
Pusey, though they might not perhaps 
do so on those of the author of the 
“ Christian Year ”and the “ Lyra Inno- 
centium ;” and if they do so, after the 
incontestable proof which Dr. New- 
man has adduced from the early fa- 
thers of their view of the position of 
our Blessed Lady in the economy of 
the incarnation, it will only remain 
for Dr. Pusey either to confute that 
proof or to acknowledge that he has 
been reasoning on that great mystery 
without the guidance of the church, 
deaf to the teaching of the fathers, 
and that he has incurred the usual 
fate of men who so reason. May the 
prayers of the Blessed Mother, against 
whose honor he has raised his voice 
so harshly, save. him from closing his 
eyes still more firmly ! 

It appears to be one of the character- 
istics of Dr. Newman to look at par- 
ticular questions and phases of opin- 
ion with regard to a wider and more 
comprehensive range of thought than 
other men. Possibly his retired po- 
sition favors this habit of mind; but 
it is, of course, far more naturally to 
be attributed to a loftier intellectual 
stature and a wider knowledge of 
history than others possess. Such a 
man is eminently fitted for a contro- 
versy like the present, in which the 
word peace has been blurted forth in 
so uncouth a manner, while yet it is 
not the less the expression of the real 
and powerful longings of a thousand 
hearts. It is a most unpromising 
overture, but it is an overture never- 
theless. Dr. Newman is not only 
fitted to deal with it on account of his 
tender and large sympathies, and of 
the affectionate solicitude with which 
he has always treated his former 
friends ;_ he is able also not indeed to 
go to the very verge of Catholic 
doctrine for their sakes, or to encour- 
age delusive hopes of a compromise 
which would patch up rather than 
unite, but to speak with calm accura- 
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cy, looking on his own times as a 
philosophical historian of the church 
may look at them by-and-bye, and 
point out what may be accidental, 
transient, local, in the features of the 
religion of the present day. No one 
can be less inclined to exaggerate, 
for instance, the differences between 
English and Italian devotion; and 
we have seldom felt ourselves in a 
more Italian atmosphere, out of Italy, 
than in the oratory at Edgbaston. 
But he is not afraid of giving full 
weight to national differences of char- 
acter, nor of avowing himself a hearty 
Englishman. In the same way, with- 
out going into the question of fact as 
to alleged extravagances—which, af- 
ter all, is of no real cogency in the 
argument—he is ready to admit that 
there may be such, and puts forward a 
simple common-sense argument to 
show that such may be expected in 
the living working of energetic ideas 
generally, and especially of such ideas 
in matters of religion, which acts on 
the affections. This is the true philo- 
sophical answer; and it by no means 
excludes other answers that might be 
given to particular charges, which 
might be proved to be false in fact, or 
to apply to matters so grave as that 
the church would never be allowed to 
permit the alleged corruption. 

Dr. Newman never shrinks from 
allowing the full force of any princi- 
ple that he has laid down. Thus, he 
has distinguished between faith as to 
our Blessed Lady’s posy¥ion in the 
kingdom of her Son and the devotion 
to her founded upon that faith. The 
faith may have been from the begin- 
ning, and actually was so, as he proves 
from the early fathers ; but the full 
devotion may not all at once have 
been developed; or again, it may 
have been checked in particular coun- 
tries at a particular time, and so 
make no show in the writings of some 
fathers of that age, in consequence of 
the baneful influence of a prevalent 
heresy which cut at the faith itself. 
This, which is really almost self-evi- 
dent, enables him not only to explain 
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the passages in St. Chrysostom and 
St. Basil which are sometimes ob- 
jected to, but to grant that there are 
no certain traces of devotion, strictly 
so called, to our Blessed Lady in the 
writings of others beside these. There 
need not be, according to his princi- 
ples. It must be remembered that 
all these statements admit of great de- 
velopment and explanation; they 
are germs of thought, and are 
only put forward most concisely in 
Dr. Newman’s present letter. It is 
more to our present purpose to ob- 
serve how ready he is to look through 
the cloud of charges, great and small, 
which Dr. Pusey has blown in the 
face of Catholics, and to discern in 
the book of his old friend a new and 
important turning-point in the Angli- 
can controversy. He thinks that the 
indignation of Catholics has led them 
in consequence to misconceive Dr. 
Pusey, so as not, it would seem, to 
give him credit for really pacific in- 
tentions. We think that no one has de- 
nied—what, indeed, it does not be- 
come a critic to question—the reality 
of a purpose distinctly avowed; but 
at the same time we must repeat that 
it has never been denied by Dr. Pu- 
sey, nor do we think it ever can be 
denied, that the book was written 
with a clear and distinct intention so 
to represent Catholicism as to deter 
people trom submitting to it except 
on certain terms pointed out by the 
author. Possibly Dr. Newman only 
means that Catholics have been more 
alienated by Dr. Pusey’s most unhand- 
some attack than attracted by his 
professions of friendship; and cer- 
tainly never was a friendly expostu- 
lation, never was an earnest requcst 
for explanation on certain points 
which appear to be difficulties in the 
way of a much-desired union, propos- 
ed in a way less calculated to concili- 
ate. Dr. Newman, therefore, neither 
wonders nor complains at the strong 
feeling with which the “ Eirenicon” 
has been received; but he looks be- 
yond the present moment, and, recall- 
ing the former phases of opinion as to 
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Catholicism which have prevailed 
among Anglicans, he sees in Dr. Pu- 
sey’s proceeding nothing less than the 
putting “the whole argument be- 
tween you and us on a new footing” 
—a footing which may really and 
profitably be used by those who de- 
sire peace. No English Catholic but 
will most heartily rejoice in this 
statement of Dr. Newman ; and sure- 
ly one of our first feelings must be that 
of thankfulness that he is among us 
. atatime like this, and that circum- 
stances will give him a more patient 
hearing and a more ready acceptance, 
on the part of those whose souls may 
be staked on the issue of this contro- 
versy, than he might otherwise meet 
with. From him, at least, Anglicans 
will hear no extreme or novel doc- 
trine; him, at least, they will never 
accuse of not loving everything that 
is English. He, if any one, may 
convince them that no true child of 
the “undivided church” would be 
found at the present day outside the 
‘communion of the Holy See; that the 
church_is the same now as she ever 
was, and as she ever will be; that she 
can never compromise with her ene- 
mies, though she yearns with unutter- 
able love to take back every wander- 
er to her heart. 

Experience has happily shown that 
the great Shepherd of souls leads men 
on in a way they neither discern nor 
desire, when they have once set them- 
selves to wish and pray for greater 
light ; and that prophecies of ill and 
suspicions of sinister purposes, which 
have not lacked ample . foundation, 
have yet been often defeated in the 
indulgent dispensations of grace. Nor, 
indeed, at the present time, are all 
the signs of the sky evil. In its most 
disagreeable and inexcusable features 
the “ Eirenicon” is not, we are con- 
‘vinced, a fair representation of the 
mind of a great number who might 
commonly be supposed to sympathize 
with its author. He has put himself 
for the moment at their head; and 
they are, of course, slow to repudiate 
his assistance ; but we do not believe 
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that the earnest men who publish so 
many Catholic devotions, and who, 
however mistakenly, attempt to re- 
produce in their own churches the ex- 
ternal honors paid by Catholics to him 
whom they also think that they have 
with them, would willingly make 
themselves responsible for the hund- 
red pages with which Dr. Newman’s 
present pamphlet is engaged. The 
advance toward Catholicism among 
the Anglicans has, in fact, left Dr. 
Pusey some way behind other and 
younger men. Even as to himself; he is 
hardly further away than others have 
been who are now within the church. 
Only it must not be forgotten that 
the largest and most charitable 
thoughts as to the meaning and inten- 
tions of individuals, and the most 
hopeful anticipations as to the ulti- 
mate result of their movements, do 
not exhaust the duties imposed upon 
Catholic writers at the present mo- 
ment. Let us see ever so much of 
good in demonstrations such as this, 
and believe that there is a still greater 
amount of good which we do not see. 
We may forbear to press men 
harshly, to point out baldly the incon- 
sistencies of their position; we may 
put up with the rudeness of the lan- 
guage in which they propose peace. 
They may be haughty and ungener- 
ous now; but this is not much to 
bear for the sake of that unity which 
those who know it love better than 
those who are strangers to it. Let 
us be ready, as far as persons are 
concerned, to be tender in exposing 
faults even wanton, and misconcep- 
tions which, as we think, common in- 
dustry and fairness might have obvi- 
ated. For Dr. Pusey himself we can 
wish no severer punishment than that 
he should be able some day to look 
upon his own work with tke eyes of 
a Catholic. He has himself shown 
us, by the use which he has made of 
old expressions of Dr. Newman and 
others, who have long since repudi- 
ated them, that the retractation of 
charges against the Catholic Church 
by their authors does not prevent 
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others from repeating them. We are 
sorry to say—what we still believe will 
be acknowledged as true by all who 
have been at the pains—pains not 
taken by some who have written on 
this subject—of not merely consider- 
ing the animus and motives of Dr. Pu- 
sey, but of examining his book in de- 
tail, and taking its measure as a work 
of erudition and controversy—that, 
unattractive in style, rambling, in- 
coherent, vague, and intentionally 
“loose” as it is, it has one great 
quality, however unintentional—that 
of being a perfect storehouse of mis- 
representation. We speak simply as 
critics, and we disclaim all attempts to 
account for the phenomenon. It con- 
tains an almost unparalleled number of 
misstatements of every kind and de- 
gree. Its author’s reputation will 
give weight and currency to these. 
Though never perhaps likely to be a 
popular book, it will still take its 
place in Protestant libraries, and will 
be much used in future controversies. 
No one can tell how often we shall 
have certain extraordinary statements 
about the sanctification of the Blessed 
Virgin, her active and passive con- 
ception, the protest of the Greek 
Church against the doctrine, Bellar- 
mine’s assertion about general coun- 
cils, transubstantiation, extreme unc- 
tion, and the like, brought up against 
us; and the erroneous conclusions 
founded upon them cannot be neglect- 
ed by the defenders of Catholic truth. 
It is, therefore, essential not that Dr. 
Pusey should be attacked in an un- 
kindly spirit, but that his book should 
be handled critically, and, as far as 
may be, whatever it contains of mis- 
statement, misquotation, unfair insinu- 
tion and conclusion catalogued and 
exposed. It must be remembered 
that there is a great demand for the 
materials of anti-Catholic controversy. 
Dr. Pusey does not subscribe to the 
societies which mostly hold their 
meetings in Exeter Hall in the month 
of May; but he might well be made 
a life-governor of all of them in con- 
sideration of this book. It will be 
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used by the zealots who try to win 
the poor peasants of Connaught to 
apostasy by means of food and cloth- 
ing, and by the more decorous 
“ Anglo-Continentals,” who are just 
now rubbing their hands at the pros- 
pects of infidelity in Italy. Alas! 
it not only teems with snares for the 
learned and conscientious, but it is 
full of small insinuations for the ig- 
nobler herd of paid agents and lectur- 
ers—“what the poorer people be- 
lieve in Rome,” what Catholic 
churches are called in south India, 
what Cardinal Wiseman is reported 
to have said of Archbishop Affré, 
“who died in recovering his people at 
the barricades.” These things may 
be passed by as simply faults of taste; 
but the pretensions of the book to 
learning, and its historical and doctrin- 
al statements, cannot be admitted 
without sifting. Dr. Pusey has im- 
posed an unwelcome task on Catho- 
lic critics. At the very time that 
they would be conciliating his follow- 
ers, they are forced to attack him. It 
has seemed to us indeed that ordinary 
care in examining authorities, an 
attention to the common-sense rule 
that strangers cannot understand a 
system from without, the use of the 
many means at his disposal of ascer- 
taining the Catholic meaning of 
Catholic language, more self-restraint 
in assertion, in urging arguments that 
appeared telling and conclusions that 
were welcome to _ himself, and 
somewhat less of confidence in his 
own attainments as a_ theologian, 
would have spared those who wish 
him well this painful undertaking at 
a time when they would gladly say np 
word that may sound harsh to his 
ears. But, after all, truth is more 
precious than peace, and peace can 
only be had through the truth; and. 
we can cordially return to Dr. Pusey 
the assurance which he himself 
has proffered to Catholics, that 
those engaged in the ungrateful task 
of subjecting his volume to the an- 
alysis of criticism have no intention 
whatever of wounding his feelings. 
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CURIOSITIES OF ANIMAL LIFE. 


THERE is an old aphorism which 
says that “all life comes from an 
era ”—omne vivum ex ovo; but this, 
like a good many other old aphorisms, is 
only a convenient and attractive way 
of stating a falsehood. It is very 
true that almost all animals, from 
man down to the mollusk, pass 
through the egg stage at an early 
period of their existence ; but we 
purpose to show our readers in this 
article that there are others which 
appear to be somctimes exempted 
from the common lot of their kind, 
and which indeed come into the world 
in such curious fashions that we may 
almost say of them, in the words of 
Topsey, that they “ never were born ; 
’spect they growed.” 

To begin with, what is an egg? 
According to the popular idea, it is 
an oval-shaped body, consisting of a 
hard, thin shell inclosing a whitish 
substance called the albumen, within 
which is a yellowish matter called the 
yolk; it is the embryo form of the 
young of birds and some other ani- 
mals, which finally emerge from the 
shell after the egg has been acted 
upon for some time by the heat of the 
parent's body. Now this definition 
may do well enough as a loose de- 
scription of the more familiar varie- 
ties of eggs, but it will not do for all. 
It will perhaps surprise the unscien- 
tific reader to be told that every ani- 
mal whatever produces eggs. A 
“mare’s nest” is the popular expres- 
sion of a myth, an absurdity; but 
mare’s eggs are no myths; they are 
just as real as hen’s eggs; only we 
never see them, because they are 
hatched in the parent’s body before 


the young colt is brought forth. The 
same is true of the eggs of all the 
other quadrupeds and of viviparous 
animals in general. 

An egg, therefore, like the seed of 
a plant, is the germ from which the 
embryo is developed. It may have 
a shell, or ‘it may not; it may be 
comparatively large, like birds’ eggs, 
or it may be so small as to be with 
difficulty discerned by the naked eye. 
When it is first formed it is simply an 
aggregation of fluid matter, very mi- 
nute in size, and exceedingly simple 
in structure. By degrees this fluid is 
transformed into the small particles 
or granules which form the yolk; 
the yolk shapes itself into a multitude 
of cedls—little microscopic bodies con- 
sisting of an external membrane, or ' 
cell-wall, and of an inner nucleus, 
which may be either solid or fluid; 
and in due process of time a number 
of cells combine and form a living be- 
ing. The albumen, or “ white,” is, 
like the shell, an accessory. It per- 
forms important functions in the de- 
velopment of the young from the 
germ, but we will not stop to explain 
them here; the true egg is the yolk. 
In the lowest forms of animal life the 
egg is a mere cell, with a light spot in 
one part of it, and the creature which 
is developed from it is almost as sim- 
ple in structure as the egg itself. 

The ordinary mode of reproduction, 
as we have already said, is by the for- 
mation of an egg in the body of the 
parent, from which the young may be 
hatched either before or after they 
are brought into the world. But 
there are certain of the lower orders of 
animals which sometimes multiply and 
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perpetuate their kind in other ways 
also. Professor Henry James Clark, 
of Harvard University, has lately 
published an interesting treatise * on 
animal development, in which he gives 
some curious instances of the phenom- 
ena to which we refer. We have 
drawn a good deal of what we have 
just said about the structure of eggs 
from his valuable work, and we pur- 
pose now to follow him in his remarks 
upon the processes of reproduction by 
what is called budding and division. 


Let us look first at that exceeding- 
ly beautiful and wonderful animal 
commonly calied the sea anemone, on 
account of the delicate fringed flow- 
er so much loved by poets. You 
may often find it on our coasts con- 
tracted into a lump of gelatinous sub- 
stance looking like whitish-brown jel- 
ly;~ watch it for a while, and you 
will see the body rise slightly, while a 
delicate crown of tentacles, or feelers, 
steals out at the top. The jelly-like 
mass continues to increase in height, 
and the wreath of tentacles gradually 
expands. Soon you will perceive that 
this graceful fringe surrounds a wide 
opening; this is the animal’s mouth. 
When expanded to its full size the 
anemone is about three or four inches 
in height. The body consists of a 
cylindrical gelatinous bag, the bottom 
of which is flat and slightly spreading 
at the margin. The upper edge of 
this bag is turned in, so as to form a 
sack within a sack; this is the stom- 
ach. The whole summit of the body 
is crowned by the soft plumy fringes 
which give it such a remarkable re- 
semblance to a flower. At the base it 
has a set of powerful muscles, by which 
it attaches itself to rocks and shells so 
firmly that it can hardly be removed 
without injury. Another set of mus- 
cles enables it to contract itself almost 
instantaneously into a shapeless lump. 


* “Mind in Nature; or, The Origin of Life 
and the Mode of Development of Animals.” 
svo. New York: D. Appleton & Co. 

+ * Sea-side Stndies in Natural History.” By 
Elizabeth and Alexander Agassiz. Boston: 
Ticknor & Fieids. 1805. 
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It is extremely sensitive, not only 
shrinking from the slightest touch, 
but even drawing in its tentacles if so 
much as a dark cloud passes over it. 
Anemones may be found, say the au- 
thors of “Sea-side Studies,” “in any 
small pools about the rocks which are 
flooded by the tide at high water. 
Their favorite haunts, however, where 
they occur in greatest quantity, are 
more difficult to reach ; but the curi- 
ous in such matters will be well 
rewarded, even at the risk of wet feet 
and a slippery scramble over rocks 
covered with damp sea-weed, by a 
glimpse into their more crowded 
abodes. Such a grotto is to be found 
on the rocks of East Point at Nahant. 
It can only be reached at low tide, 
and then one is obliged to creep on 
hands and knees to its entrance in 
order to see through its entire length; 
but its whole interior is studded with 
these animals, and as they are of va- 
rious hues, pink, brown, orange, pur- 
ple, or pure white, the effect is like 
that of brightly-colored mosaics set in 
the roof and walls. When the sun 
strikes through from the opposite ex- 
tremity of this grotto, which is open at 
both ends, lighting up its living mo- 
saic-work, and showing the play of the 
soft fringes whenever the animals are 
open, it would be difficult to find any 
artificial grotto to compare with it in 
beauty. Thefe is another of the 
same kind on Saunders’s ledge, form- 
ed by a large boulder resting on two 
rocky ledges, leaving a little cave be- 
neath, lined in the same way with 
variously-colored sea anemones, so 
closely studded over its walls that the 
surface of the rock is completely hid- 
den. They are, however, to be found 
in larger or smaller clusters, or scat- 
tered singly, in any rocky fissures 
overhung by sea-weed and accessible 
to the tide at high water.” 

Mr. Gosse, in his “History of 
British Sea Anemones and Corals,” 
mentions the existence of a singular 
connection between a certain variety 
of these animals and a species of her- 
roit crab, that lives in the deserted 
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shell of a mollusk. An anemone is 
always found attached to the shell 
which the crab inhabits, and is so 
placed that its fringed mouth comes 
just below the mouth of the crab. 
Whatever food comes within reach of 
either animal can, therefore, be shared 
in common. The crab is so far from 
objecting to this community of goods 
that he seems unhappy without his 
companion. Though he is a hermit, 
he is not exempt from the common 
lot of housekeepers ; he submits every 
now and then to the trouble of moving- 
day. 
Mr. Gosse observed one in the 
act of changing houses. No sooner 
had he taken possession of the new 
shell than he began removing the 
anemone from the old one, running 
his claw under it to separate it from 
the shell, and then bringing it to the 
new house, where, having placed it in 
its customary position, he held it 
down until it had attached itself, and 
now and then pressed it closer, or 
gave it a pat to hasten the process. 
In another instance, observed by Mr. 
Holdsworth, the crab, after vainly try- 
ing for more than an hour to remove 
his companion anemone, deserted his 
new quarters and went back to the 
old, rather than submit to a separ- 
ation. 


The anemone, for all that it is so 
delicate and graceful in appearance, 
is a gluttonous little beast, eats raw 
meat in the aquarium, and when upon 
its native coast sucks mussels and 


cockles out of their shells. Queer 
compound of plant and animal in ap- 
pearance, its natural kingdom seems 
still nfore doubtful than ever if we 
watch it while it is undergoing certain 
processes of reproduction. It does 
indeed generally produce its young 
by maternal gestation; eggs are 
formed in the cavity that surrounds 
its stomach, and at the proper time 
the young swim out of the parent’s 
mouth. But it has other modes of 
propagation, one of which is almost 
exactly like the process of raising 
plants from suckers. Very often you 
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may see, growing out of the lower part 
of the body of the anemone, and as g 
general thing near the edge of the 
basal dise by which it attaches itself 
to the shell or rock, little rounded 
protuberances, like buds; well, they 
are buds—the buds of young anemo. 
nes. Inashort time six small tentacles 
make their appearance on the top of 
each bud. A minute oblong aperture 
opens in the-midstof them. A digest. 
ive cavity is formed. The curious 
internal structure of the animal 
(which we have not space here to de- 
scribe) is gradually developed. The 
bud becomes elongated and enlarged 
every way. The tentacles multi- 
ply; the small aperture grows into a 
mouth; and finally the young anem- 
one drops off from its parent and 
floats away to shift for itself. Pro- 
fessor Clark has seen as many as 
twenty thus detach themselves in the 
course of a single month. This is the 
process of generation by budding or 
gemmation, of which we spoke on a 
previous page. 

But we have not yet exhausted the 
list of wonders displayed by this ex- 
traordinary plant-animal. We have 
seen that it has at least two ways of being 
born ; what will our readers say when 
we assure them that it has not only 
two but four? The remaining two 
both come under the head of what is 
called voluntary self-division. One 
of them is strikingly like the propaga- 
tion of plants by cuttings. Little 
pieces break off from the anemone at 
the base and float away. For a 
long time they give no sign of life; 
but when they have recovered, so to 
speak, from the shock of separation, 
they begin to shoot out their tentacles 
and grow up into perfect individuals. 
The fourth method of generation is 
still more wonderful. Now and then 
you find an anemone whose upper 
dise is contracted in a peculiar man- 
ner at opposite sides. The con- 
traction increases until the disc loses 
its circular form and presents the 
shape of the figure 8. The two 
halves of the 8 next separate, and you 
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have an anemone with two mouths, 
each surrounded by its own set of ten- 
tacles. Then the processes of con- 
striction and separation continue all 
down the body of the animal from 
summit to base, and the result is two 
perfect anemones, each complete in 
its organization. It is well that the 
lower orders of creatures have none 
of the laws of inheritance and primo- 
geniture that bother mankind, or such 
irregular methods of coming into the 
world might breed a great deal of 
trouble among them. Here, for in- 
stance, you have two anemones, which 
we will call A and B, formed by the 
splitting asunder of a single individ- 
ual; what relation are they to each 
other? Are they brother and sister 
or parent and child? And if the latter, 
how is any one to decide which is the 
parent? Then suppose A raises 6ff- 
spring in the usual way from eggs, 
what relation are these young to B? 
Are they sisters, or nieces, or grand- 
children ? 

Let us now look at another animal, 
the stentor, or trumpet-animalcule. 
This is a minute infusorian, very com- 
mon in ponds and ditches, where it 
forms colonies on the stems of water- 
weeds or submerged sticks and stones. 
Some of the varieties have a deep 
blue color, and a settlement of them 
looks very much like a patch of blue 
mould. The stentor is shaped like a 
little tube, about one-sixteenth of an 
inch in length, spread out at the upper 
end like a trumpet, and tapering at 
the lower almost to a point. When 
it has fixed upon a place of abode, it 
constructs a domicile, consisting of a 
gelatinous sheath, perhaps half as high 
as itself. It lives inside this sheath, 
with its smaller extremity attached to 
the bottom of it, and its wide, funnel- 
shaped end projecting above the top. 
When disturbed it retreats into the 
house and shrinks into a globular 
mass. The disc of the trumpet end 
is not perfectly regular; on one side 
the edge turns inward so as to form a 
notch, and curls upon itself in a spiral 
form. Within this spiral is the mouth, 


and a long funnel-shaped throat reach- 
es from it to the digestive cavity. Op- 
posite the mouth there is a globular 
cavity, from which a tube extends to 
the lower extremity of the body. The 
cavity seems to perform the functions 
of a heart, and the tube takes the place 
of veins and arteries. Once in three- 
quarters of a minute this heart-like 
organ contracts and forces the fluid 
which it contains into the tube; the 
latter in its turn, after expanding very 
sensibly to receive the flow, contracts 
and returns it to the heart. 

The stentor propagates by budding, 
like the anemone. The first change 
that takes place is a division of this 
contractile vesicle into two distinct 
organs at about mid-height of the body, 
the lower portion developing a globu- 
lar cavity like the upper one. Soon 
after this a shallow pit opens in the 
side of the stentor, in a line with the 
new vesicle. This pit is the future 
mouth. <A throat or esophagus is 
next fashioned; and all being ready 
for the accommodation of the new 
animal the process of division begins, 
and goes on so rapidly that it is all 
done in about two hours. 

A still more curious animal, in some 
respects, than either‘of those we have 
just mentioned is the hydra, one of 
the simplest of the zoophytes. To 
all intents and purposes it is nothing 
but a narrow sack, about half an inch 
in length, open at one end, where the 
mouth is situated, and. attaching itself 
by the other to pond-lilies, duck-weeds, 
or stones on the margins of lakes. 
Around the mouth it has from five to 
eight slender tentacles, which are used 
as feelers and for the purpose of scizing 
the food. What it does with its food 
after it has swallowed it is, strange as 
the statement may sound, a question 
to which naturalists have not yet 
found a satisfactory answer; for the 
hydra has no digestive organs, and its 
stomach is merely a pouch formed by 
the folding in of the outer skin. It 
has no glands, no mucous membrane, 
no appliances of any sort for the per- 
formance of the chemical process 
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whic’ call digestion. You may 
turn a u,dra inside out and it will 
get along just as well as it did before, 
and swallow its prey with just as good 
an appetite. The French naturalist 
Trembley was the first to notice this 
remarkable fact. With the blunt end 
of a small needle he pushed the kot- 
tom of the sack through the body and 
out at the mouth, just as you would 
invert a stocking. He found that the 
animal righted itself as soon as it was 
left alone; so he repeated the opera- 
tion, and this time made use of per- 
suasion, in the form of a bristle run 
crosswise through the body, to induce 
the victim to remain inside out. In 
the course of a few days its interior 
and exterior departments were thor- 
oughly reorganized, and it ate as if 
nothing had happened. Trembley 
next undertook to engraft one individ- 
ual upon another! For this purpose 
he crammed the tail of one deep down 
into the cavity of another, and, in order 
to hold them in their position, stuck a 
bristle through both. What was his 
surprise to find them, some hours 
afterward, still spitted upon the bris- 
tle, but hanging side by side instead of 
one within the other! How they had 
got into such a position he could not 
imagine. Ile arranged another pair, 
and on watching them the mystery 
was solved. The inner one first drew 
up its tail and pushed it out through 
the hole in the outer one’s side where 
the bristle entered. Then it pulled 
its head out after the tail, and sliding 
along the spit completely freed itself 
from its companion. This it repeat- 
ed as often as the experiment was 
tried in that way. It then occurred 
to M. Trembley that if the inner 
hydra were turned inside out, so as to 
bring the stomachs of the two animals 
in contact, union would take place 
more readily ; andso it proved. The 
ittle creatures seemed much pleased 
with the arrangement, and made no 
attempt to escape. In a short time 
they were united as one body, and en- 
joyed their food in common. 

It was perhaps only natural io ex- 
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pect that animals which care so little 
about their individuality that two spee- 
imens can be turned into one, would 
be equally ready to multiply them. 
selves by the simple process of being 
cut to pieces. In other words, you 
may make one hydra out of two, or 
two out of one, just as you please, 
M. Trembley divided them in every 
conceivable manner. He cut them 
in two, and, instead of dying, one half 
shot out a new head and the other 
developed a new tail. He sliced them 
into thin rings, and each slice swam 
away, got itself a set of tentacles, 
and grew into a perfectly formed in- 
dividual. He split them into thin 
longitudinal strips, and each strip re- 
produced what was wanting to give it 
a complete body. Some he split only 
part way down from the mouth, and 
the result was a hydra, like the fabled 
monster, with many heads. The fa- 
mous cat with nine lives is nothing 
to these little zoophytes. They seem 
sublimely indifferent not only to the 
most fearful wounds, but even to dis- 
ease and, we are tempted to add, de- 
composition itself. A part of the body 
decays, and the hydra simply drops it 
off, like a worn-out garment, and lives 
on as if it had lost nothing. 

If it can do all this, we need not 
wonder that it can reproduce its kind 
by budding. Indeed, after we have 
seen a living creature split itself up 
into a dozen distinct individuals any 
other process of generation must seem 
tame by comparison. At certain sea- 
sons of the year very few hydras can be 
found which have not one, two, or three 
young ones growing out of their bodies. 
The budding begins in the form of a 
simple bulging from the side of the 
parent, something like a wart. This 
is gradually elongated, and after a time 
tentacles sprout from the free end, and 
a mouth is formed. The young is 
now in a condition to seek its own 
prey. Its independence is finally ac- 
complished by a constriction of the 
base of the new body at the point 
where it is attached to the old stock, 
until finally it cuts itself off. Before 
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this separation takes place, however, it 
has often begun to reproduce its own 
young, and so we sometimes see a 
large colony of hydras all connected 
together, like minute branching water- 
weed. 

After all, you may say, it is not so 
yery wonderful that a simple animal 
like the hydra, which has no intestines, 
and scarcely any special organs what- 
ever, should be able to reproduce its 
lost parts, or to multiply itself by the 
simple processes of growth and sub- 
sequent division. Well, then, let us 
take a more complex creature, and we 
have a remarkable example at hand 
ina certain marine worm called myr- 
ianida fasciata. It is an inch or two 
in length, tapering off gradually from 
the head. The body is marked with 
numerous rings or joints, attached to 
which are oar-like appendages, serv- 
ing not only as instruments of propul- 
sion but also as gills, or breathing or- 
gans. An intestine extends from the 
head in a direct course to the posterior. 
Blood-vessels are arranged about it 
like a net-work, and connect with sim- 
ilar vessels in the gills. Ithas an or- 
gan which-serves the purpose of a 
heart, a nervous cord swollen at every 
joint into knots or ganglions, and, in 
the head, one principal ganglion, 
which may be considered as the brain. 
Its reproductive organs are situated 
only in the posterior rings, and are 
located there in reference to the pecul- 
iar mode of generation which we are 
about to describe. The young worm 
begins to grow immediately in front 
of the parent’s tail, that is to say, be- 
tween the last joint or ring and the 
next before the last, and is formed by 
the successive growth of new rings. 
Before it is old enough to be cast off 
another appears between its anterior 
end and the next joint of the old stock ; 
and so on until we have six worms at 
once, all strung together behind the 
parent, and hanging, so to speak, from 
one another’s tails. They drop off 
separately, in the order of their age. 
Now in this case, you will observe, 
there must be a division of several or- 
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gans—the intestine, the blood-vessels, 
and the nervous cord; and each of the 
six young must develop a heart, a brain, 
and a pair of eyes. An odd result of 
their method of growth (the first one 
being formed, you will remember, not 
behind the parent but between her last 
two rings) is that the eldest offspring 
appropriates the tail of his mother, 
while his five brothers and sisters 
have to find tails of theirown. We 
are here tempted to indulge in a curi- 
ous speculation: this first born pro- 
duces its young in the same way itself 
was produced, and passes on its inher- 
ited tail to the next generation. The 
eldest born of that generation be- 
queaths it to the next, and so on. What 
becomes of that ancestral tail in the 
course of years? Does itat last wear 
out and drop off? Does the worm 
that bears it die after a time without 
leaving any children? Or is it possi- 
ble that the process of entail has been 
going on without interruption ever 
since the year one of the world, and 
that there may be a myrianida fasciata 
now living with a tail as old as crea- 
tion? Not very probable, certainly ; 
but if any solution has been offered of 
the great tail problem, we do not hap- 
pen to have heard of it. 

Professor Clark also tried various 
experiments upon the common flat 
worm, or planaria, which may be 
found so readily in our ponds, creep- 
ing over stones and aquatic plants, 
and is so easily recognized by its opa- 
que white color, and the liver-colored 
ramifications of its intestine. He cut 
the creature in two, and immediately 
after the operation the halves crawled 
away as if nothing had happened ; the 
anterior part preceding an ideal tail, 
and the posterior one following an 
equally imaginary head and brain. 
He watched the pieces from day to 
day, and found that each reproduced 
its missing half by a slow process of 
budding and growth. This planaria 
may be cut into several pieces, and 
each will reproduce what is requisite 
to complete the mangled organism. 
If the tail of a lizard be broken off, a 
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new one will grow; and crabs, lob- 
sters, spiders, etc., are known to re- 
place their amputated limbs. The 
instances we now and then meet with 
of what are called monsters—two- 
headed dogs, calves with six legs, and, 
more rarely, even double-headed hu- 
man beings, are examples of the phe- 
nomenon of budding—which is very 
common, by the way, among fishes ; 
and there is an animalcule called the 
ameba which shows a more remarka~- 
ble tenacity of life than any of the 
other creatures we have mentioned, 
since you may divide and subdivide it 
until it is physically impossible to re- 
duce it to particles any smaller, 
and yet each piece will live. 


The discovery that animals may 
originate in so many ways indepen- 
dent of maternal gestation naturally 
suggests the inquiry whether further 
researches may not develop still 
other methods of reproduction, in 
which the new-born creature shall 
have no connection whatever with any 
previously existing individual. Thus 
we are brought back to the question 
which was thought to have been set- 
tled long ago, whether generation ever 
takes place spontaneously, as Aris- 
totle and the old physicists supposed 
it did. Later naturalists, following the 
Italian, Redi, utterly rejected the sup- 
position; but within the present centu- 
ry ithas found many reputable suppor- 
ters,and Professor Clark is one of them. 
When organic matter decays, numbers 
of infusoria, or microscopic plants 
and animals, arise in it. Where do 
they come from? Do the disorgan- 
ized particles, set free by the process 
of decomposition, combine into new 
forms, which are then endowed with 
life by the direct action of Almighty 
power; or is the decaying substance 
merely the nest in which minute eggs 
or seeds, borne thither upon the air, 
or dropped by insects, find conditions 
suitable for their development in the 
ordinary natural way? The question 
is not easily answered. Many of 
these germs are so excessively minute 
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as to defy detection. Some of the jn. 
fusoria are no larger than the twenty. 
four-thousandth of an inch in diame. 
ter, and it is estimated that a drop of 
water might contain five hundred mil. 
lions of them. It is obvious that the 
germs of such little creatures must be 
invisible even with the best micro. 
scope. The problem can only be 
solved by placing a portion of the 
decomposing matter under such condi- 
tions that any germs it may contain 
shall infallibly be killed and that none 
can possibly reach it; then, if infuso. 
ria appear, we shall know that they 
have been generated spontaneously, 
The great difficulty is in securing 
these conditions. For the develop. 
ment of the living forms we require 
both water and air. How are we to 
be certain that there are no living 
germs in the organic matter before we 
begin the experiment? that there are 
none in the water? that none are 
brought by the air? The action of 
heat has been relied upon for the de- 
struction of germs in the organic mat- 
ter and the water, and it has been 
sought to purify the air from them by 
passing it through sulphuric acid; 
but experience has shown that sul- 
phuric acid does not kill the germs; 
so of course experiments performed in 
that way prove nothing. Professor 
Clark quotes a series of very delicate 
experiments tried by Professor Jeff- 
ries Wyman, of Harvard University, 
which seem to us to come nearer to 
proving spontaneous generation than 
any others with which we are ac- 
quainted. He proceeded in three 
different methods, as follows : 

1. The organic matter, consisting 
of a solution of beef or mutton juice 
(or, in a few instances, vegetable mat- 
ter), was placed in a flask fitted with 
a cork through which passed a glass 
tube. The cork was pushed deeply into 
the mouth of the flask, and the space 
above it was filled with an adhesive 
cement, composed of resin, wax, and 
varnish. The tube was drawn to a 
narrow neck a little way above the 
cork, and bent at right angles, and 
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the end of it inserted in an iron tube, 
where it was secured by a cement of 
plaster of Paris. The rest of the 
iron tube was filled with wires, leav- 
ing only very narrow passages be- 
tween them. The solution in the 
flask was then boiled—in some cases 
as long as two hours—in order to 
kill any germs which might be en- 
closed, and to expel the air. The 
iron tube and wires at the same time 
were heated to redness. When the 
boiling had continued long enough 
the heat was withdrawn from beneath 
the flask, and the steam was allowed 
slowly to condense. As it did so, air 
flowed in between the red-hot wires, 
which had been kept at a temperature 
high enough, it was supposed, to de- 
stroy any germs in the air that pass- 
ed through them. The flask was 


then hermetically sealed by fusing 
the glass tube with the blow-pipe. 
When opened, several days afterward, 
it was found to contain animal life. 

2. A similar solution was placed in 
a flask the neck of which, instead of 


being supplied with a cork and tube, 
was drawn out and bent at right an- 
gles, and then fitted to the iron tube 
containing wires. The experiment 
was performed as by method No. 1, 
and with the same result. 

3. That there might be no suspi- 
cion of imperfectly sealed joints, a so- 
lution was put into a flask with a nar- 


row neck, and the neck itself was’ 


then closed by fusing the glass. The 
whole flask was then immersed in 
boiling water. At the expiration of 
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a few days living infusoria were 
found in two instances out of four. 
Now these experiments undoudted- 
ly prove that generation sometimes 
occurs spontaneously, provided it be 
true, as Professor Clark assumes, 
that there was no imperfection in the 
closing of the flasks (which we see no 
reason to doubt), and that the infuso- 
rial germs are destroyed by boiling. We 
confess that it is hard to believe they 
could have survived such a heat as 
was applied to them in these cases ; 
but is it certain that they could not? 
A writer in an English review a few 
years ago, whom we believe to have 
been Mr. G. H. Lewes, announced that 
he had boiled certain germs an hour and 
three-quarters, and yet they remained 
perfeotly unaltered. At most, there- 
fore, we can regard spontaneous 
generation as a probable phenomenon. 
Whether spontaneous generation, 
if it occurs at all, occurs by the for- 
mation of an egg from which the ani- 
maleule is hatched, or by the imme- 
diate formation of the adult, Profes- 
sor Clark does not attempt to say ; 
but the French naturalist M. Pouchet, 
who is one of the foremost advocates 
of the theory, holds that an egg is 
produced first. If this is true we 
shall have a striking correlative to 
the proposition with which we began 
this paper: not only can living crea- 
tures be developed where no egg has 
been deposited, but eggs can be pro- 
duced where there is no animal to lay 
them. Omne ovum e vivo will be no 
more true than Omne vivum ex ovo. 
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In a shattered old garret scarce roofed from the sky, 

Near a window that shakes as the wind hurries by, 

Without curtain to hinder the golden sun’s shine, 

Which reminds me of riches that never were mine— 

I recline on a chair that is broken and old, 

And enwrap my chilled limbs —now so aged and cold— 
Neath a shabby old coat, with the buttons all torn, 

While I think of my youth that Time’s footprints have worn, 
And remember the comrades who’ve one and all fled, 

And the dreams and the hopes that are dead with the dead. 


But the cracked plastered walls are emblazoned and bright 
With the dear blessed beams of the day’s welcome light. 
My old coat’s a king’s robe, my old chair is a throne, 

And my thoughts are my courtiers that no king could own; 
For the truths that they tell, as they whisper to me, 

Are the echoes of pleasures that once used to be, 

The glad throbbings of hearts that have now ceased"to fecl, 
And the treasures of passions which Time cannot steal ; 
So, although I know well that my life is near spent, 
Though I'll die without sorrow, I live with content. 


Though my children’s soft voices no music now lend ; 
Without wife’s sweet embraces, or glance of a friend ; 

Yet my soul sees them still, as it peoples the air 

With the spirits who crowd round my broken old chair. 

If no wealth I have hoarded to trouble mine ease, 

I admit that I doted on gems rich as these; 

And when death snatched the casket that held each fair prize, 
It flew to my heart where it happily lies ; 

So, ’tis there that the utt’rings of love now are said 

By those dear ones, whom all but myself fancy dead. 


So, though fetid the air of my poor room may be, 

Tt still has all the odors of Eden for me. 

For my Eve wanders here, and my cherubs here sing, 
As though tempting my spirit like theirs to take wing. 
Though my pillow be hard, where so well could I rest 
As on that on which Amy’s fair head has been pressed ? 
So let riches and honor feed Mammon’s vain heart, 
From my shattered old lodging I'll not wish to purt ; 
And no coat shall I need save the one I’ve long worn, 
Till the last thread be snapped, and the last rent be torn. 
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ALL-HALLOW EVE; OR, THE TEST OF FUTURITY. 


BY ROBERT CURTIS. 


[ConcLUSION.] 


CHAPTER XXX. 


Wni et the above exploits were be- 
ing performed by Jamesy Doyle and 
the police, a sad scene indeed was be- 
ing enacted at the bridge. Winny 
Cavana, whose bonds had been loosed, 
had rushed to where Emon lay with 
his head in his father’s lap, while the 
two policemen, Cotter and Donovan, 
moved up with their prisoner. They 
not only handcuffed him, but had tied 
his legs together, and threw him on the 
side of the road, “ to wait their conve- 
nience,” while they rendered any as- 
sistance they could to the wounded 
man. 

The father had succeeded in stanch- 
ing the blood, which at first had poured 
freely from the wound. With the as- 
sistance of one of the police, while the 
other was tying the prisoner, he had 
drawn his son up into a sitting posture 
and leaned him against the bank at 
the side of the road, and got his arm 
round him to sustain him. He was 
not shot dead ; but was evidently very 
badly wounded. He was now, however, 
recovering strength and consciousness, 
as the blood ceased to flow. 

“Open your eyes, Emon dear, if 
you are not dead, and look at your 
own Winny,” she said; “ your mad 
Winny Cavana, who brought you 
here to be murdered! Open your 
eyes, Emon, if you are not dead! I 
don’t ask you to speak.” 

Emon not only opened his eyes, but 
turned his face and looked upon her. 
Oh, the ghastly smile he tried to hide! 

“Don’t speak, Emon; but tell me 
with your eyes that you are not dying. 
No, no, Emon—Emon-a-knock! de- 
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mon as he is, he could not murder you. 
Heaven would not permit so much 
wickedness !” 

Emon looked ather again. <A faint 
but beautiful smile—beautiful now, for 
the color had returned to his cheeks 
—beamed upon his lips as he shook 
his head. 

“Yes, yes, he has murdered him,” 
sobbed the distracted father; “and I 
pity you, Winny Cavana, as I hope 
you will pity his poor mother; to say 
nothing of myself.” 

“No, no, do not say so! He will 
not die, he shall not die!” And she 
pressed her burning lips to his marble 
forehead. It was smooth as alabaster, 
cold as ice. 

“Win—ny Ca—va—na, good-by,” 
he faintly breathed in her ear. “My 
days, my hours, my very moments are 
numbered. I feel death trembling in 
every vein, in every nerve. I could—- 
could—have—lived for you—Winny ; 
but even—to—die for you—is—a bless- 
ing, because—successful. One last 
request—Winny, my best beloved, is 
—all—I have—to ask; spare me—a 
spot in Rathcash—chapel-yard, in the 
space allotted to—the—Cavanas. I 
feel some wonderful strength given me 
just now. It is aspecial mercy that I 
may speak with you before I go. But, 
Winny, my own precious, dearest love, 
do not deceive yourself. If I reach 
home to receive my mother’s blessing 
before I die, it is the most—” and he 
leaned his head against his father’s 
breast. 

“No more delay !” cried Winny en- 
ergetically, “Time is too precious to 
be lost ; bring the cart here, and let us 
take him home at once, and send for 
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the doctor. Oh, policeman, one of you 
is enough to remain with the prisoner 
here ; do, like a good man, leave your 
gun and belts here, and run off across 
the fields as fast as you can, and bring 
Dr. Sweeney to Rathcash house.” 

“To Shanvilla,” faintly murmured 
the wounded man ; “ and bring Father 
Farrell.” 

“ Yes, yes, to Shanvilla, to-be sure,” 
repeated Winny ; “my selfish heart had 
forgotten his poor mother.” 

Emon opened his eyes at the word 
mother, and smiled. It was a smile of 
thanks ; and he closed them again. 

The policeman had obeyed her re- 
quest in a moment; and, stripped of 
all incumbrances, he was clearing the 
hedges, ditches, and drains toward Dr. 
Sweeney’s. 

They then placed Lennon, as gently 
as if he were made of wax, into the 
cart, his head lying in Winny’s lap, 
and his hand clasped in hers, while 
the distracted father led the horse 
more like an automaton than a human 
being. They proceeded at a very gen- 
tle pace, for the cart had no springs, 
and Winny knew that a jolt might be 
fatal if the blood burst forth afresh. 
The policeman followed with his 
prisoner at some distance ; and ere long, 
for the dawn had become clear, he saw 
his comrades coming on behind him, a 
long way off. But there was evidently 
a man beside themselves and Jamesy 
Doyle. He sat down by the side of 
the road until they came up. 

How matters stood was then ex- 
plained to Sergeant Driscoll aside. 
Cotter told him he had no hopes that 
ever Lennon would reach home alive ; 
that Donovan had gone off across the 
country for the doctor and the priest, 
and his ecarabine and belts were on 
the cart. 

“We will take that prisoner from 
you, Cotter,” said Driscoll, “ anddo you 
get on to the cart as fast as you can; 
you may be of use. I don’t like to 
bring this villain Murdock in sight of 
them ; you need not say we have got 
him at all. We will go on straight 
to the barrack by the lower road, and 
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let you go up to Lennon’s with the 
cart. But see here, Cotter—do not 
speak to the wounded man at all, and 
don’t let anybody else speak to him 
either. We don’t want a word from 
him; sure we all saw it as plain as 
possible.” 

Cotter then hastened on, and soon 
overtook the cart. He merely said, in 
explanation of being by himself, that 
his comrades had come up, and that he 
had given his prisoner to them and 
hastened on to see if he could be of 
any use. 

Winny soon suggested a use for the 
kind-hearted man—to help poor Pat 
Lennon into the cart, and to lead the 
horse. This was done without stirring 
hand or foot of the poor sufferer; and 
the father lay at Emon’s other side 
scarcely less like death than he was 
himself. 

When they came to the end of the 
road which turned to Ratheash and 
Shanvilla, Winny, as was natural, 
could have wished to go to Rathcash. 
She knew not how her poor father had 
been left, or what might be his fate. 
She could not put any confidence in 
the assurance of such ruffians, that a 
hair of his head should not be hurt; 
and did not one of the villains remain 
in the house? Yes, Winny, one of 
them did remain in the house, but he 
did no harm to your father. 

With all her affection and anxiety 
on her father’s account, Winny could 
not choose but to go on to Shanvilla. 
The less moving poor Emon got the 
better, and to get from under his head 
now and settle him afresh would be 
cruel, and might be fatal. Winny, 
therefore, sat silent as Cotter turned 
the horse’s head toward Shanvilla, 
where, ere another half-hour had added 
to the increasing light, they had ar- 
rived. 

Winny Cavana, who knew what a 
scene must ensue when they came to 
the door, had sent on Cotter to the 
house; the father again taking his 
place at the horse’s head. He was to 
tell Mrs. Lennon that an accident had 
happened—no, no, not that; but that 
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Emon had been hurt; and that they 
were bringing him home quietly for 
fear of exciting him. 

All precautions were of no use. 
Mrs. Lennon had waited but for the 
word “hurt,” which she understood at 
once as importing something serious. 
She rushed from the house like a mad 
woman, and stood upon the road gaz- 
ing up and down. Fortunately Winny 
had the forethought to stop the cart 
out of sight of the house to give Cotter 
time to execute his mission, and calm 
Mrs. Lennon as much as possible. It 
was a lucky thought, and Cotter, who 
was a very intelligent man, was equal 
to the emergency. 

As Mrs. Lennon looked round her 
in doubt, Cotter cried out, “Oh, don’t 
go that road, Mrs. Lennon, for God’s 
sake!” and he pointed in the direction 
in which the cart was not. It was 
enough; the ruse had succeeded; and 
Mrs. Lennon started off at full speed, 
clapping her hands and erying out: 
“Oh! Emon, Emon, have they killed 
you at last? have they killed you? 
Oh! Emon, Emon, my boy, my boy !” 
And she clapped her hands, and ran 
the faster. She was soon out of sight 
and hearing. 

“Now is your time,” said Cotter, 
running back to the cart ; “ she is gone 
off in another direction, and we’ll have 
him on his bed before she comes back.” 

They then brought the cart to the 
door, and in the most gentle and scien- 
tifie manner lifted poor Emon into the 
house and laid him on his bed. 

“God bless you, Winny!” he said, 
stretching out his hand. “ Don’t, like 
a good girl, stop here now. Return 
to your poor father, who must be dis- 
tracted about you. I’m better and 
stronger, thank God, and will be able 
to see you again before I—” 

“Whist, whist, Emon mavourneen, 
don’t talk that way; you are better, 
blessed be God! I must, indeed, go 
home, Emon, as you say, for my heart 
is torn about my poor father. God 
bless you, Emon, my own Emon!” 
And she stooped down and kissed his 
pale lips. 
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Cotter and she then left the house 
and made all the speed they could to- 
ward Ratheash. They had not gone 
very far when Cotter heard Mrs. Len- 
non coming back along the road, and 
they saw her turn in toward her own 
house. 

Bully-dhu having satisfied himself 
that nothing further was to be appre- 
hended from the senseless form of a 
man upon the kitchen floor, and finding 
it impossible to burst open the door 
where his master was confined, thought 
the next best thing that he could do 
was to bemoan the state of affairs out- 
side the house, in hope of drawing 
some help to the spot. According- 
ly he took his post immediately at 
the house-door, still determined to be 
on the safe side, for fear the man was 
scheming. Here he set up a long 
dismal and melancholy howl. 

“ My father is dead,” said Winny ; 
“there is the Banshee.” 

“ Not at all, Miss Winny ; that is a 
dog.” 

“Tt is all the same; Bully-dhu 
would not cry that way for nothing ; 
there is somebody dead, I’m sure.” 

“Tt is because he knew you were 
gone, Miss Winny, and he did not 
know where to look for you; that’s 
all, you may depend.” 

“Thank you, Cotter; the dog might 
indeed do that same. God grant it is 
nothing worse !” 

By this time they were at the door, 
and Cotter followed Bully-dhu into 
the house. Winny, without looking 
right or left, rushed to her father’s 
room. She found it locked, but, 
quickly turning the key, she burst in. 
It was now broad daylight, and she 
saw at a glance her father stretched 
upon the bed, still bound hand and 
foot. She flew to the table, and tak- 
ing his razor cut the cords. The 
poor old man was quite exhausted 
from suspense, excitement, and the 
fruitless physical efforts he had been 
making to free himself. 

“Thank God, father!” she ex- 
claimed; “I hope you are not 
hurt.” 
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“No,dear. Give me a sup of milk, 
or I will choke.” 

Poor Winny, in the ignorance of 
her past habits, called out to Biddy to 
bring her some. 

Biddy answered with a smothered 
cry from the inner room. Cotter 
flew to the door and unlocked it. In 
another moment he had set her free 
from her cords, and she darted across 
the kitchen to minister to the old 
man’s wants at Winny’s direction. 

Poor Bully-dhu then pointed out 
to Cotter the share he had taken in 
the night’s work, and it might almost 
be said quietly “gave himself up.” 
At least he showed no disposition to 
escape. He lay down at the dead 
man’s head, sweeping the floor with 
an odd wag of his bushy tail, rather 
proud than frightened at what he had 
done. That it was his work, Cotter 
could not for a moment doubt. The 
man’s throat had by this time turned 
almost black, and there were the 
marks of the dog’s teeth sunk deep at 
each side of the windpipe, where 
the choking grip of death had pre- 
vailed. 

Cotter then brought a quilt from 
the room where he had released 
Biddy Murtagh, and spread it over 
the corpse, and was bringing Bully- 
dhu out to the yard, when he met 
Jamesy Doyle at the door. Jamesy 
took charge of him at once, and 
brought him round to the yard, where 
for the present he shut him up in his 
wooden house; but he did not intend 
to neglect him. 

Jamesy told Cotter that Sergeant 
Driscoll and his men had taken their 
prisoners safe to the barracks, and 
desired him to tell Cotter to join them 
as soon as soon as possible. 

“I cannot join them yet awhile, 
Jamesy ; we have a corpse in the 
house.” 

“God’s mercy! an’ shure it’s 
not the poor ould masther?” said 
Jamesy. , 

‘“No; I don’t know who he is. 
He must have been one of the depre- 
dators.” 
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“ An’ th’ ould masther done for 
him !—God be praised? More pow- 
er to his elbow !” 

“No, Jamesy, it was not the 
old master. It was Bully-dhu that 
choked him—see here;” and he 
turned down the quilt. 

“ The divil a word of lie you’re tell- 
in’, sir; dear me, but he gev’ him 
the tusks in style. Begorra, Bully, I'll 
give you my own dinner to-day, an’ to- 
morrow, an’ next day for that. See, 
Mr. Cotter, how the Lord overtakes 
the guilty at wanst, sometimes. 
Didn’t he strike down Tom Murdock 
wid lightning, an’ he batin’ me out a 
horseback ? an I’d never have cum up 
wid him only for that.” 

Cotter could not help smiling at 
Jamesy’s enthusiam. 

“What are you laughin’ at, Mr. 
Cotter? Maybe it’s what you don’t 
give in to me; but I tell you I seen 
the flash of lightning take him down ov 
the horse, as plain as the daylight. 
Where’s Miss Winny ?” 

“ Whist, whist, boy, don’t be talk- 
ing that way. Never heed Miss 
Winny ; she’s with her father. I 
would not like her to see this dead 
man here; don’t be talking so loud. 
Is there any place we could draw him 
into, until we find out who he is ?” 

“ An’ I'd like to show him to Miss 
Winny, for Bully-dhu’s sake. Will I 
call her ?” 

“Tf you do, T’ll stick you with 
this, Jamesy,” said Cotter, getting 
angry, and tapping his bayonet with 
his finger. 

“ Begorra, an’ that’s not the way 
to get me to do anything, I can tell 
you ; for I—” 

“ Well, there’s a good boy, James ; 
you have proved yourself one to- 
night; and now for God’s sake 
don’t fret poor Miss Winny worse 
than what she is already, and it 
would nearly kill her to see this 
dead man here now—it would make 
her think of some one else dead, 
Jamesy—thigum thu ?” 

“ Thau, begorra — you're 
enough.” 


right 
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«Where can we bring him to? is 
there any outhouse or place ?” 

“To be sure there is; there’s the 
barn where I sleep; cum out wid 
him at wanst. T’ll take him by the 
heels, an’ let you dhraw him along 
the floore by his shoulders.” 

There was a coolness and intrepidi- 
ty about all Jamesy’s acts and expres- 
sions which surprised Cotter. With 
all his experience he had never seen 
the same in so young a boy—except 
in a hardened villain; and he had 
known Jamesy for the last four years 
to be the very contrary. Cotter, how- 
ever, was not philosopher enough to 
know that an excess of principle, and 
a total want of it, might produce the 
same intrepidity of character. 

Cotter took the dead man under 
the shoulders and dréw him along, 
while Jamesy took him by the feet 
and pushed him. 

Neither Winny, nor Biddy, nor the 
old man knew a word about this part 
of the performance. Jamesy saw the 
propriety of keeping it to himself for 
the present. Cotter locked the barn- 
door and took away the key with 
him. Ife told Jamesy that he would 
find out from the other prisoner “ who 
the corpse was,” and that he would 
call again with instructions in the 
course of the day. He then hastened 
to the barrack, and Jamesy went in to 
see Miss Winny and the ould mas- 
ther. The message which Cotter had 
sent her by Jamesy was this—* To 
keep up her heart, and to hold herself 
in readiness for a visit from the 
resident magistrate before the day was 


CHAPTER XXXI. 


Ir was still very early. The gen- 
erality of the inhabitants were not yet 
up, and Winny sighed at the long sad 
day which was before her. She had 
first made her father tell her how the 
ruffians had served him, and after 
hearing the particulars she detailed 
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everything which had befallen herself. 
She described the battle at the bridge, 
as well as her sobs would permit her, 
from the moment that Lennon sprang 
up from behind the battlement to their 
rescue until the fatal arrival of the 
police, as she called it, upon the ap- 
proach of whom “ that demon fired his 
pistol at my poor Emon as close as I 
am to you, father.” 

“Well, well, Winny, don’t lave the 
blame upon the police ; he would have 
fired at Lennon whether they cum up 
or not, for Emon never would have 
let go his holt.” 

“True enough, father. I do not 
lay it upon them at all. Emon would 
have clung to his horse for miles if he 
had not shot him down.” 

“Beside, Jamesy says the police 
has him fast enough. Isn’t that a 
mercy at all events, Winny ?” 

“Tt is only the mercy of revenge, 
father, God forgive me for the thought. 
The law will call it justice.” 

“ And a just revenge is all fair an’ 
right, Winny. He had no pity on an 
innocent boy, an’ why should you 
have pity on a guilty villain?” 

“Pity! No, father, I have no pity 
for him. But I wish I did not feel so 
vengeful.” 

“ But how did the police hear of it, 
Winny, or find out which way they 
went ; an’ what brought Jamesy Doyle 
up with them ?” 

“We must ask Jamesy himself 
about that, father,” she said; and she 
desired Biddy to call him in, for he was 
with Bully-dhu. 

Jamesy was soon in attendance 
again, and they made him sit down, 
for with all his pluck he looked weary 
and fatigued. They then asked him 
to tell everything, from the moment he 
first heard the men smashing the door. 

Jamesy Doyle’s description of the 
whole thing was short and decisive, 
told in his own graphic style, with 
many “begorras,” in spite of Winny’s 
remonstrances. 

“Begorra, Miss Winny, I tould 
Bully-dhu what they were up to, an’ 
I let him in at the hall doore, an’ 
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when I seen him tumble the fust man 
he met, and stick in his windpipe 
without so much as a growl, I knew 
there was one man wouldn’t lave that 
easy, any way; an’ I med off for the 
polis as fast as my legs and feet could 
carry me.” ‘ 

“And how did—how—did—poor 
Emon hear of it ?” sighed Winny. 

“ Arra blur-an-ages, Miss Winny, 
didn’t I cut across by Shanvilla, an’ 
tould him every haporth? Why, 
miss, he’d murdher me af I let him 
lie there dhramin’, an’ they carrin’ 
you off, Miss Winny.” 

“Oh, Jamesy, why did you not go 
straight for the police, and never mind 
Emon-a-knock ?” she said. 

“ Ah! Winny dear,” said her father, 
“remember that there was nearly 
half-an-hour’s battle at the bridge be- 
fore the police came up; and had 
your persecutor that half-hour’s law, 
where and what would you be now?” 

“T did not care. I would have 
fought my battle alone against twenty 
Tom Murdocks. They might have 
ill-used me, and then murdered me, 
but what of that? Emon-a-knock 
would live, perhaps to avenge me ; 
but now—now—oh, father, father! I 
wish he had murdered me along with 
Emon. But, God forgive me, indeed 
I am very sinful; I forgot you, father 
dear. Here, Biddy, get the kettle 
boiling ; we all want a cup of tea;” 
and she put her handkerchief to her 
swimming eyes. 

Jamesy had thrown himself in his 
clothes on some empty sacks in a cor- 
ner of the kitchen, saying, “ Miss 
Winny, I’m tired enough to sleep 
anywhere, an’ I’ll lie down here.” 

“‘ Hadn’t you better go to your own 
bed in the barn, Jamesy, where you 
can take off your clothes? I am sure 
you would be more comfortable.” 

“ No, Miss Winny, I’m sure I would 
not. Beside, the policeman tuck—” 
Jamesy stopped himself. “ What the 
mischief have I been saying?” thought 
he. 

“The policeman took what, Jamesy ?” 
said Winny. 
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“He tuck the key, miss. He said 
no one should g’win there till he cum 
back.” 

“Oh, very well, Jamesy ; lie down, 
and let me throw this quilt over you, 
But, God’s mercy, if here is not a 
pool of blood ! I wonder what brought 
it here? Oh, am I doomed to gee 
nothing but blood—tblood? What is 
this, Jamesy, do you know ?” 

“Tdo, miss. It was Bully-dhu that 
cut one of the men when they cum in; 
and no cure for him, Miss Winny !” 

“Why, he must have cut him se- 
verely, James ; the whole floor is coy- 
ered with blood.” 

“Cut him, is it? Begorra, Miss 
Winny, he kilt him out-an-out. I may 
as well tell you the thruth at wanst.” 

“For heaven’s sake, you do not 
mean to say that he actually killed 
him, Jamesy ?” 

“That’s just what I do mane, Miss 
Winny, an’ I may as well tell you, for 
Mr. Coiter will be here by-an’-bye with 
the coroner and a jury to hould an in- 
quest. Isn’t he lyin’ there abroad in 
the barn as stiff as a crowbar, an’ as 
ugly as if he was bespoke, miss? 
Didn’t I help Mr. Cotter to carry him 
out, or rather to dhrag him? for begor- 
ra he was as heavy as if he was made 
of lead !” 

“ Fie, fie, James, you should not 
talk that way of any poor fellow-being 
—for shame !” 

“ An’ a bad fellow-bein’ he was, to 
cum here to carry you away, Miss 
Winny, an’ maybe to murdher you in 
the mountain, or maybe worse. My 
blessin’ on you, Bully-dhu !” 

Winny was shocked at the cool 
mannner in which Jamesy spoke of 
such a frightful occurrence. She was 
afraid she would never make a Chris- 
tian of him. 

Cotter and a comrade soon returned 
and took charge of the body until the 
coroner should arrive. They had 
served summonses upon twelve or 
fourteen of the most respectable neigh- 
bors—good men and true. They had 
ascertained that the deceased was a 
man named John Fahy, from the coun- 
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ty of Cavan, a reputed Ribbonman. 
The cart had belonged to him, but of 
course there was no name upon it. The 
news of the whole affair had already 
spread like fire the moment the people 
began to get about ; and two brothers 
of Fahy’s arrived to claim the body 
before the inquest was over. 

Jamesy Doyle was the principal 
witness “before the fact.” His evi- 
dence was like himself all over. Havy- 
ing been sworn by the coroner, he did 
not think that sufficient, but began his 
statement with another oath of his 
own—the reader knows by this time 
what it was. The coroner checked 
him,and reminded him that he was 
already on his solemn oath, and that 
light swearing of that kind was very 
unseemly, and could not be permitted. 
He advised him to be cautious. 

Jamesy had sense enough to take 
his advice, although he seldom took 
Winny’s upon the same subject. 

“When first I heerd the rookawn, 
I got up, an’ dhrew on my clothes, an’ 
cum round the corner of the house. I 
seen three men stannin’ at the doore, 
an’ I heerd wan of ’em ordher it to 
be bruck in. 1 knew there was but 
two women an’ wan ould man, the 
masther, in the house, an’ I knew there 
was no use in goin’ in to be mur- 
dhered, an’ that I could be of more 
use a great dale outside. Bully-dhu 
was roarin’ like a lion in the back 
yard, an’ couldn't get out. I knew 
Bully was well able for wan of ’em, 
any way, if not for two, an’ I let him 
out an’ brought him to the hall-doore. 
The minit ever I let him out iv the 
yard he was as silent as the grave, 
an’ I knew what that meant. Well, I 
brought him to the doore, an’ pointed 
to the deceased, for he was the first 
man I seen in from me. Well, with- 
out with your lave or by your lave, 
Bully had him tumbled on the floore, 
an’ his four big teeth stuck in his wind- 
pipe. ‘That’ll do, says I,‘as far as 
wan of ye goes, any way;’ an’ I med 
off for the police. I wasn’ much out 
about Bully, your worship, for the 
man never left that antil Mr. Cot- 
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ter an’ I helped him out into the 
barn.” 

Cotter was then examined. His 
evidence was “that he had found the 
deceased lying dead on the kitchen 
floor; that the dog on entering lay 
down at his head and put his paw 
upon his breast, as if pointing out what 
he had done.” That was all he knew 
about it. 

The doctor was then examined— 
surgeon, perhaps, we should call him 
on this occasion—and swore “ that he 
had carefully examined the deceased ; 
that he had been choked ; and that the 
wounds in the throat indicated that 
they had been inflicted by the teeth of 
a large, powerful dog; no cat nor 
other animal known in this country 
could have done it.” 

This closed the evidence. The cor- 
oner made a short charge to the jury, 
and the verdict was “that the de- 
ceased, John Fahy, as they believed 
him to be, had come by his death by 
being suffocated and choked by a 
large black dog called Bully-dhu, be- 
longing to one Edward Cavana, of 
Rathcash, in the parish, ete., ete. ; but 
that inasmuch as he, the said de- 
ceased, was in the act of committing a 
felony at the time, for which, if con- 
victed in a court of law, he would 
have forfeited his life, they would not 
recommend the dog to be destroyed.” 

The coroner said “he thought this 
was a very elaborate verdict upon so 
simple a case, and disagreed with the 
jury upon the latter part of the ver- 
dict. The dog could not have known 
that, and it was evident he was a fe- 
rocious animal, and he thought he 
ought to be destroyed.” 

“He did know it, your honor,” 
vociferated Jamesy Doyle. “ Didn’t 
I tell him, and wasn’t it I pointed out 
the deceased to him, and tould him to 
hould him? If it was th’ ould masther 
or myself kilt him, you couldn’t say a 
haporth to aidher of us, let alone the 
dog.” 

If this was not logic for the coro- 
ner, it was for the jury, who refused 
to change their verdict. But the 
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tack to the verdict, exonerating 
poor Bully-dhu, was almost unneces- 
sary, where he had such a friend in 
court as Jamesy Doyle; for he; anti- 
cipating some such attempt, had pro- 
vided for poor Bully’s safety. His 
first act after Cotter had left in the 
morning was to get a chum of his, 
who lived not far off, to take the dog 
in his collar and strap to an uncle’s 
son, a first cousin of his, about seven 
miles away, to tell him what had hap- 
pened, and to take care of the dog 
until the thing “blew over,’ and 
that “ Miss Winny would never for- 
get it to him.” 

Billy Brennan delivered the dog 
and the message safely; “he'd do 
more nor that for Miss Winny ;” or 
for that matter for the dog himself, for 
they were great play-fellows in the 
dry grass of a summer’s day. Now it 
was a strange fact, and deserves to 
be recorded for the curious in such 
things, that although Bully-dhu had 
never seen Jamesy’s cousin in his 
life, and that although he was a surly, 
distant dog to strangers, he took up 
with young Barny Foley the moment 
he saw him. He never stirred from 
his side, and did not appear inclined 
to leave the place. 

Before the inquest had closed its 
proceedings the two brothers of the 
deceased man adverted to had ar- 
rived to take away the dead body. 
It was well for poor Bully-dhu, after 
all, that Jamesy had been so thought- 
ful, although it was quite another 
source of danger he had apprehended. 
The two Fahys searched high and 
low for the dog, one of them armed 
secretly with a loaded pistol, but 
both openly with huge crab-iree sticks 
to beat his brains out, in spite of coro- 
ner, magistrate, patice, or jury. But 
they searched in vain. They offered 
Jamesy, not knowing the stuff he was 
made of, a pound-note “to show them 
where the big black dog was.” His 
answer, though mute, was just like 
him. He put his left thumb to the 
tip of his nose, his right thumb to the 
little finger of the left hand, and 
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began to play the bagpipes in the air 
with his fingers. 

They pressed it upon him and he 
got vexed. 

“ Begorra,” said he, “af ye cum 
here to-night after midnight to take 
Miss Winny away, I'll show him to 
you, an’ maybe it wouldn’t be 
worth the coroner’s while to go 
home.” 

“Te may stay where he is, for 
that matther,” said one of the broth- 
ers. “He'll have work enough to- 
morrow or next day at Shanvilla ;” 
and they turned away. 

“ Ay, and the hangman from the 
county of Cavan will have something 
to do soon afther,” shouted Jamesy 
after them, who was never at a 
loss for an answer. He had the 
last word here, and it was a sore 
one. 

As the brothers Fahy failed in 
their search for Bally, they had noth- 
ing further that they dare vent their 
grief and indignation upon. It was 
no use in bemoaning the matter there 
amongst unsympathizing strangers ; 
so they fetched the cart to the barn- 
door and laid the corpse into it, cover- 
ing it with a white sheet which they 
had brought for the purpose. 

“Will I lind you a hand, boys?” 
said Jamesy, as they were struggling 
with the weight of the dead man at 
the barn-door. 

The scowl he got from one of the 
brothers would have discomfited a boy 
less plucky or self-possessed than 
Jamesy Doyle; but he had not said 
it in irony. No one there appeared 
inclined to give any help, and Jamesy 
actually did get under the corpse, and 
“ helped him into the cart,” as he said 
himself. 

The unfortunate men then left, 
walking one at each side of their dead 
brother. And who is there, except 
perhaps Jamesy Doyle, who would 
not pity them as they rumbled their 

melancholy way down the boreen to 
the road ? 
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CHAPTER XXXII. 


Asout two hours later in the day 
“the chief” arrived to ‘visit the 
scene,” as he was bound to do before 
he made his report. 

Ile was received courteously and 
with respect by Winny Cavana, who 
showed him into the parlor. He con- 
siderately began by regretting the un- 
fortunate and melancholy occurrence 
which had taken place; but of course 
added, the satisfaction it was to him, 
indeed that it must be to every one, 
that the perpetrators had been se- 
cured, particularly the principal 
mover in the sad event. 

Winny made no remark, and “the 
chief” then requested her to state in 
detail what had occurred from the 
time the men broke into the house 
until the shot was fired which wounded 
the man. She seemed at first disin- 
clined to do so; but upon that gentle- 
man explaining that she would be 
required to do so on her oath, when 
the magistrate called to take her 
information, she merely sighed, and 
said : 

“T suppose so; indeed I do not see 
why I should not.” 

She then gave him a plain and 
succinct account as far as_ their 
conduct to herself was concerned, 
and referred him to her father and the 
servants for the share they had taken 
toward them. 

He then obtained from old Cavana, 
Biddy Murtagh, and Jamesy Doyle 
what they knew of the transaction ; 
and thus fully primed and loaded for 
his report, he left, telling Winny 
Cavana “the stipendiary magistrate 
had left home the day before, but that 
he would be back the next day ; and 
she might expect an official visit from 
him, as he would make arrangements 
with him that she should not be 
brought from her home, when no 
doubt the prisoners would be remand- 
ed for the doctor’s report of the wound- 
ed man.” 

The morning after “ the chief” had 
been at Rathcash house, Winny Ca- 
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vana, almost immediately after breale- 
fast, told Jamesy Doyle to get read 
and come with her to Shanvilla. She 
was anxious to ascertain from per- 
sonal knowledge how poor Emon was 
going on. She was distracted with 
the contradictory reports which 
Biddy Murtagh brought in from 
time to time from the passers-by upon 
the road. Winny had little, if any, 
hope at all that Edward Lennon 
would survive. She had been as- 
sured by Father Farrell, in whose 
truth and experience she placed the 
greatest confidence, that it was 
impossible, although he might linger 
for a few days. The doctor, too, had 
pronounced the same solemn doom. 
Her thoughts as she hastened to- 
ward Shanvilla were full of awe and 
determination. She had spent the 
night, the entire night, for she had 
never closed an eye, in laying down 
a broad short map of her future life, 
and it was already engraven on her 
mind. She had been clever in draw- 
ing such things at the school where 
she had been educated, and her 
thoughts now took that form. 

Her poor father while he lived; 
herself before and after his death; 
the Lennons one and all; Kate Mul- 
vey, Phil M’Dermott, Jamesy Doyle, 
Biddy Murtagh, and Bully-dhu were 
the only spots marked upon the map ; 
but they were conspicuous, like the 
capital towns of counties. There was 
but one river on the map, and it could 
be traced by Winny’s tears. It was 
the great river of “the Past,” and 
rose in the distant mountains of her 
memory which hemmed in this map 
of her fancy. It flowed first round 
old Ned and the Lennons, who were 
bounded by Winny on the north, 
south, east, and west. It passed by 
Kate Mulvey and Phil M’Dermott, 
and thence passing by Jamesy Doyle, 
Biddy Murtagh, and Bully-dhu, it 
emptied itself into the Irish ocean of 
Winny’s affectionate heart. 

Winny knew that she would meet 
Father Farrell at Emon’s bedside ; he 
scarcely ever left it; and she knew 
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that he would not deceive her as to 
his real state. She knew, too, that he 
would not refuse her a sincere Chris- 
tian advice and counsel upon the sud- 
den resolve which had taken posses- 
sion of her heart. 

Father Farrell saw her coming 
from Emon’s window, and went to 
meet her at the door. They stood 
in the kitchen alone. The poor fa- 
ther and mother had been kept out 
of Emon’s room by the priest, and 
were bewailing their fate in their own 
room. 

“Tam glad you are come, Winny, 
dear,” said he. “ The poor fellow 
has not ceased to speak of you and 
pray for you from the first, when he 
does transgress his orders not to speak 
at all.” 

“ How’is he, oh, how is he, Father 
Farrell ?” : 

“Stronger just now, but dying, 
Winny Cavana. Let nothing tempt 
you to deceive yourself. He has 


been so much stronger for the last 
hour or so that I was just going to 


send my gig for you. He said it 
would soothe his death-bed, which he 
knows he is on, Winny, to see you 
and have your blessing.” 

“ He shall have my blessing, and I 
shall claim every right to give it to 
him. Father Farrell,’ she added, sol- 
emnly, but with a full, untrembling 
tone, “will you marry me to Edward 
Lennon ?” 

The priest almost staggered back 
from her for a moment. 

“Yes, Father Farrell, you have 
heard aright, and I solemnly and sin- 
cerely repeat the question. Listen: 
You must know that never on this 
earth will I wed any other. I shall 
devote myself and the greater portion 
of any wealth I may possess to the 
church for charitable purposes after 
Edward Lennon, my future husband 
—future here and hereafter—is dead. 
I wish to call him husband by that prec- 
ious right which death will so soon rob 
me of. Even so, Father Farrell ; give 
me that right, short though it be. It will 
enable me legally to provide for his hon- 
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est, stout-hearted father and his broken. 
hearted mother, without the lying lips 
of slander doubting the motive. Oh, 
Father Farrell, it is the only consol. 
tion left me now to hope for, or in your 
power to bestow.” 

The priest was struck dumb. Her 
eyes, her breath, pleaded almost more 
than her words. 

Father Farrell sat down upon a 
form. 

“ Winny Cavana,” he said, “do not 
press me—that is, I mean, do not hur- 
ry me. The matter admits of serious 
consideration, and may not be alto- 
gether so unreasonable or extraordi- 
nary as it might at first appear. But 
I say that it requires consideration. 
Walk abroad for a few minutes and let 
me think.” 

“No, father. You may remain 
here for a few minutes and think. Let 
me go in and see my poor Emon.” 

“ Yes, yes, you shall; but I must 
go in along with you, Winny. I can 
come out again if I find that more con- 
sideration is necessary.” 

Winny saw that she had gained her 
point. ‘They then entered the room, 
and Emon cast such a look of grati- 
tude and love upon Winny as calmed 
every doubt upon the priest’s mind, 
for he was afraid that Emon himself 
would object, and that the scene would 
injure him. 

Winny was soon at Emon’s side, 
with his hand clasped in hers. 

“ You are come, Winny dear, to bid 
me a final good-by—in this world,” he 
murmured. “God bless you for your 
goodness and your love for me!” 

“T am come, Emon dear, to fulfil 
that love in the presence of heaven, 
and with Father Farrell’s sanction— 
am I not, Father Farrell ?” 

“TI never doubted it, Winny dear.” 

“And you shall not doubt it now. 
You shall die declaring it. Emon— 
Emon, my own Emon-a-knock, I am 
come to claim the promise you gave 
me to make me your wife.” 

“Great God, Winny! are you mad? 
—is she not mad, Father Farrell?” 

“ No, Emon dear, she really is not 
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mad. She will devote herself and 
her whole future life to charity and 
the love of a better world than this. 
She can do that not only as well, but 
better, in some respects, as your 
widow than otherwise. I have consid- 
ered the matter, and I cannot see that 
there are any just reasons to deny her 
request.” 

“Then I shall die happy, though it 
be this very night. But oh, Winny, 
Winny, think of what you are about ; 
time will soften your grief, and you 
may yet be happy with ano—” 

“Stop, Emon dear—not another 
word; for here, before heaven and 
Father Farrell, I swear never,shall I 
marry any one in this world but you. 
Here, Father Farrell, begin ; here is a 
ring you gave me yourself, Emon, and 
although not a wedding-ring it will do 
very well—we will make one of it.” 

Father Farrell then brought in Em- 
on’s father and mother, and married 
Winny Cavana to the dying man. 

She stooped down and kissed his 
pallid lips. Big drops of sweat burst 
out upon his forehead, and Father 
Farrell saw that the last moment was 
at hand. Winny held his hand be- 
tween both hers, and said, “ Emon, 
you are now mine—mine by divine 
right, and I resign you to the Lord.” 
And she looked up to heaven through 
the roof, while the big tears rolled 
down her pale cheeks. 

“ Winny,” said Emon, in a solemn 
but distinct voice, “ I now die happy. 
For this I have lived, and for this I 
die. I cannot count on even hours 
now; my moments are numbered. 
I feel death trembling round my heart. 
But you have calmed its approach, 
Winny dear. Your love and devotion 
at a moment like this is the happiest 
pang that softens my passage to the 
grave. I can now claim a right to 
what you promised me as a favor— 
my portion of your space in Rathcash 
chapel-yard. God bless you, Winny 
dear !—Good-by—my—wife !” 

Yes, Emon had lived and had died 
for the love of her who was now his 
widow. 
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As Emon had ceased to speak, a 
bright smile broke over his whole 
countenance, and he rendered his last 
sigh into the safe-keeping of his guar- 
dian angel, until the last great day. 

Winny knew that he was dead, 
though his breath had passed so gen- 
tly forth that he might have been only 
falling asleep. She continued to hold 
his hand, and to gaze upon his still 
features, while Father Farrell’s lips 
moved in silent prayer, more for the 
living than the dead. 

“Come, Winny,” he at last said, 
“you cannot remain here just at pres- 
ent. Come along with me, and I will 
bring you in my gig to your father’s 
house, where I will tell him ali my- 
self.” 

“ Oh, thank you, thank you, Father 
Farrell,” she said, turning resignedly 
with him. “Tell poor Pat Lennon 
what has happened ; their pity for me 
as a companion in their grief may 
help to soften their own. Tell him, 
of course, Father Farrell, that I shall 
take all the arrangements of the fu- 
neral upon myself—God help them 
and me !” 

As they came from the dead man’s 
room they met Pat Lennon in the 
kitchen, and Winny, throwing her 
arms round his neck, caught the big 
salt tears which were rolling down his 
face upon her quivering iips. 

“T have a right to call you father 
now,” sheexclaimed. “ You have lost 
a son, but I will be your daughter,” 
and she kissed him again and again. 


CHAPTER XXXIII. 


On their way to Rathcash, Winny 
in the first instance told the priest that 
“of course her poor husband should 
be buried in Rathcash chapel-yard, 
and, as a matter in which she could 


not interfere, by Father Roche.” 
Here she stopped, but the kind-heart- 
ed priest took her up at once.. 

“Of course, my dear child,” he 
said, “that will be quite right. In- 
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deed, Wizny, I should not wish to be 
the person so soon to add that sad 
ceremony to the still sadder one I was 
engaged in to-lay.” 

“ Before God or man, Father Far- 
rell, you will never have cause to re- 
gret that act. It was my own choos- 
ing after deliberate consideration, and 
I was best judge of my own feelings. 
I can be happy now. I never could 
be happy if it were otherwise.” 

“God grant it, my love,” said the 
priest. 

“But still, Father Farrell,” she 
continued, “I have something more 
for you to do for me. Will you not, 
like a good man, take all the arrange- 
ment of the funeral upon yourself? I 
will pay every penny of the expenses, 
and let them not be niggardly. Thank 
God, Father Farrell, I can do so now 
without reproach.” 

The kind, sympathizing priest en- 

ged to do everything which was re- 
quisite in the most approved of man- 
ner. The more he reflected upon 
what he had done, the less fault he 
had to find with himself. There was 
a calm, resigned tone about all that 
Winny now said very different from 
what he might have anticipated from 
his knowledge of her temper and dis- 
position, had the fatal moment taken 
place when the shot was fired, or even 
subsequently before she became Ed- 
ward Lennon’s wife. Bitter revenge, 
he thought, would have seized her 
soul toward the man who had deprived 
her of all hope or source of happiness 
in this world. Now the only time she 
trusted her tongue to speak of him 
was an exclamation—* May God for- 
give him!” 

They soon arrived at Ratheash 
house, where Father Farrell paid a 
long visit to old Ned Cavana. His 
kindness quite gained upon the old 
man, and, before he left, he acquainted 
him with the facts of his daughter’s 
position and the death of her husband. 

The old man sat silent for some 
time after the truth had been made 
known to him. Winny stood hoping 
for a look of encouragement and for- 
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giveness ; but the old man gave it not, 
At length, with that impatience ha. 
bitual to her disposition, she rushed 
into kis arms and wept upon his 
breast. 

“Oh, father!” she exclaimed, “J 
could never be the wife of any man 
living after poor Emon’s death in de- 
fence of my life; ay, more than my 
life, of my honor.” 

“But oh, Winny, Winny! to sac. 
rifice yourself for a man so near the 
grave! There was no hope for him, 
I heerd.” 

“None, father. I was aware of 
that. Had there been, I should have 
waited patiently. I told Father Far. 
rell here my plans, and the same 
thing as swore that I would not alter 
them. He will now tell them to you, 
father dear; and I shall lie down for 
a couple of hours, for indeed I want 
rest of both body and mind.” 

She then kissed her father again 
and again, and blessed him, or rather 
she prayed God to do so, and went to 
her room. 

Father Farrell then explained all 
Winny’s views to her distracted fa- 
ther, observing, as he had been enjoin- 
ed to do, the tenderest love and re- 
spect for the old man ; taking nothing 
“ for granted ;” but at the same time 
showing the utmost confidence that all 
matters would still be arranged for his 
daughter in the same manner he had 
often explained to her to be his inten- 
tion. “One step she was determined 
on,” Father Farrell said; “and that 
was to join a religious sisterhood of 
charity in the north. Nothing should 
ever tempt her to marry.” 

“T'll sell this place at wance,” said 
old Ned. “It’s not a month since I 
had a rattlin’ bid for it; but my land- 
lord—and he’s member for the county, 
you know—tould me with his own 
lips, that if ever I had a mind to part 
with it, he’d give me a hundred 
pounds more for it than any one else.” 

“That was Winny’s wish, Ned; 
and that you should remove with her 
to the north, where she would settle 
you comfortably, and where she could 
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see you almost every day in the 
week.” 

“ Almost,” repeated old Ned, sor- 
rowfully. 

“Well, perhaps every day, Ned, 
for that matter.” 

“ Well, Father Farrell, I would not 
wish to stay here any longer afther 


what has happened. I'll sell the. 


place out an’ out at wance. I have 
nothing to do but to write to my land- 
lord. I could not bear to be lookin’ 
across at Mick Murdock’s afther what 
tuck place. I think my poor Winny 
is right; an’ that it was the Lord put 
it all into her head. Athen, Father 
Farrell, maybe it was yourself laid it 
down for the little girl ?” 

“No, Ned ; she laid it all down for 
me. I was going to reason with her 
at first, but she put her hand upon my 
mouth, and told me to stop; that noth- 
ing should alter her plans. I consid- 
ered her words, Ned, for a while, 
and I gave in; not on account of her 
determination, but because I thought 
she was right. And I think so still ; 
even to the marrying of Emon on his 
death-bed.” 

“Indeed, Father Farrell, you have 
aised my mind. Glory be to God 
that guided her !” 

“ Amen,” said the priest. 

Father Farrell had now in the 
kindest manner dealt with old Ned 
Cavana, according to Winny’s wishes 
and instructions ; so that it was an 
easy matter for Winny herself on that 
evening, when she had joined her fa- 
ther after a refreshing sleep, to explain 
more in detail her intentions as re- 
garded herself, and her wishes as re- 
garded her friends—those capitals ot 
counties which were marked on the 
map of her imagination. 

Old Ned was like a child in her 
hands; and no mother ever handled 
her first-born babe more fondly than 
Winny dealt with her poor old father. 

“ Ducks an’ dhrakes iv it, Winny 
asthore; ducks an’ dhrakes iv it, 
Winny dear! Isn’t it all your own; 
what do I want with it, mavrone, but 
to see you happy? an’ haven’t you 
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laid out a plan for. both yourself an’ 
myself that can’t be bet, Winny ma- 
voureen ?” 

The old man was perfectly satisfied 
with the map, and studied it so well 
that he had it by heart before he went 
to bed, and could have told you the 
boundaries of all Winny’s wishes to 
the breadth of a hair, as he kissed her 
for the last time that night: 

I will spare the reader a detail of 
the melancholy cortége of poor Emon- 
a-knock’s funeral, which proceeded 
from Shanvilla to Ratheash chapel- 
yard the day but one after. 

Winny had expressed a wish to at- 
tend it, but had yielded to the joint 
advice of Father Farrell and Father 
Roche to resist the impulse. 

Emon-a-knock had been well and 
truly loved in life, and was now sin- 
cerely regretted in death. Father 
Farrell, at the head of the procession, 
was met by Father Roche bare-headed 
at the chapel-gate of Rathcash, and 
the melancholy ceremony was per- 
formed amidst the silent grief of the 
immense crowd around. Poor Emon’s 
last wish: was complied with, and he 
now occupied his last resting-place 
with the Cavanas of Rathcash. 


CHAPTER XXXIV. 


Ir was still about an hour after 
noon when Winny beheld from the 
parlor window at which she stood a 
very exciting cavalcade upon the road, 
slowly approaching the house. At 
once she became acquainted with the 
whole concern. “The chief” had fore- 
warned her that she might expect a 
visit from the magistrate the moment 
he returned; and her intelligence at 
once recognized the addition of the po- 
lice and prisoners some distance in 
rear of the car. 

Winny’s heart beat quick and high 
as she saw them draw nigh and turn 
up the lane. It would be mock hero- 
ism to say that it did not. She knew 
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that Tom Murdock, the murderer of 
her husband, must be one of the pris- 
oners, but she did not know why they 
were bringing him there—for the po- 
lice had now made the turn. She 
thought the magistrate might have 
spared her that fresh excitement— 
that renewal of her hate. But the 
magistrate was one of those who had 
anticipated* the law by his sense of 
justice and his practice. He was one 
who gave every one of his majesty’s 
subjects fair play, and it was therefore 
his habit to have the accused face to 
face with the accuser when informa- 
tions were taken and read. 

Poor Winny was rather fluttered and 
disturbed when they entered, notwith- 
standing “ the chief” had considerate- 
ly prepared her for the visit. She did 
not lose her self-possession, however, 
so much as to forget the respect and 
courtesy due to gentlemen, beside be- 
ing officers of the law. She asked 
them down into the parlor, and request- 
ed of them to be seated. They ac- 
cepted her civility in silence, seeing 
enough in her manner to show them 
that she was greatly distressed, and 
required a little time to compose her- 
self. She was, however, the first to 
speak. 

“TI suppose, gentlemen, you are 
come respecting this sad affair. I told 
this gentleman here all I knew about 
it yesterday.” 

“ Yes, but matters are still worse to- 
day, although there was no hope even 
then that they would be better. Of 
course it will relieve you so far at once 
to tell you that we are aware of the 
position in which you now stand 
toward the deceased.” 

“Yes, sir. It was with a wish that 
the world might know it I took the 
step I did. Ihad Father Farrell’s ap- 
proval of it, and my own parish-priest’s 
as well; but subsequently—” 

“My good girl, we did not come 
here to question the propriety or other- 
wise of either your actions or your 
motives. Nor do I for one hesitate 
to say that I believe both to have 
been unexceptionable. But it will be 
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necessary that you should make an 
information upon oath as to what took 
place from the first moment the men 
came to the door, until the shot was 
fired by which Edward Lennon came 
by his death.” 

“T suppose, sir, you must haye 
much better evidence than mine as to 
the firing of the shot. I can only 
swear to the fact of two men having 
tied me up and carried me away ona 
cart, and that there was a third man 
on horseback with a mask upon his 
face ; that when we came to Boher 
bridge, the deceased Edward Lennon 
and his father came to our rescue; 
that there was a long and distracting 
struggle at the bridge, which lasted 
with very doubtful hopes of success for 
my deliverance until Jamesy Doyle, our 
servant-boy, came up with the police; 
that the man on horseback with the 
mask, whom I verily believe to have 
been Thomas Murdock, turned to fly ; 
that the deceased Edward Lennon 
fastened in his horse’s bridle to pre- 
vent him; that a deadly struggle en- 
sued between them, and that the man 
on horseback fired at the deceased, 
who fell, Imay say, dead on the road. 
The sight left my eyes, sir, and except 
that we brought the dying man home 
on the cart, I know no more about it 
of my own knowledge, sir.” 

“A very plain, straightforward, hon- 
est story as I ever heard,” said the 
magistrate. “ But it will be necessary 
for you, when upon your oath, to state 
whether you know, that is, whether 
you recognized, the man on horseback 
at the time.” 

“T could not recognize his features, 
sir, on account of the mask he wore; 
but I did recognize his voice as that 
of Tom Murdock, and I know his fig- 
ure and general appearance.” 

“That will do now, Mrs. Lennon. 
I shall only trouble you to repeat 
slowly and distinctly what you have 
already said, so that I can write it 
down.” 

The magistrate then unlocked his 
leather writing-case, took out the nec- 
essary forms for informations, and was 
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not long embodying what Winny had 
to say in proper shape. 

He then went through the same 
form with old Ned, with Biddy Mur- 
tagh, and with Jamesy Doyle. 

When the magistrate had all the 
informations taken and arranged, he 
directed Sergeant Driscoll to bring in 
the prisoners, that he might read them 
over and swear the several informants 
in their presence. Winny became 
very nervous and fidgety, and would 
have left the room, but the magistrate 
assured her that it was absolutely nec- 
essary that she should remain, at least 
while her own informations were be- 
ing read. Te would read them first, 
and she might then retire. He re- 
eretted very much that it was neces- 
sary, but he would not detain her 
more than a couple of minutes at 
most. 

Tom Murdock and the other prison- 
er were then brought in; and Winny 
having identified the other man, her 
informations were read in a loud, dis- 
tinet voice by the magistrate, and she 
acknowledged herself bound, etc., etc. 

“You may now retire, Mrs. Len- 
non,” said the magistrate; and she 
hastened to leave the room. 

Tom Murdock stood near the door 
out of which she must pass, his hands 
crossed below his breast in conse- 
quence of the handcuffs. He knew 
that there was no chance of escape, no 
hope of an alteration or mitigation of 
his doom in this world. Everything 
was too plain against him. There 
were several witnesses to his deed of 
death, and the damning words by 
which it was accompanied, and he 
knew that the rope must be his end. 
Well, he had purchased his revenge, 
and he was willing to pay for it. He 
determined, therefore, to put on the 
, bravado, and glut that revenge upon 
his still surviving victim. 

“ Emon-a-knock is dead, Miss Cav- 
ana,” said he, as Winny would have 
passed him to the door, her eyes fasten- 
ed on the ground; “but not buried 
yet,” he added, with a sardonic smile. 
“TI wish I were free of these manacles, 
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that I might follow his remains to 
Shanvilla chapel-yard.” 

“ You would go wrong,” she calmly 
replied. “ He is indeed dead, but not 
buried yet. But he is my dead hus- 
band, and will lie with the Cavanas in 
the chapel-yard of Rathcash, and rise 
again with them; and I would rather 
be possessed of the inheritance of the 
six feet of grass upon his grave than 
be mistress of Rathcash, and Rath- 
cashmore to boot. Where will you 
be buried, Tom Murdock? Within 
the precincts of—the jail? To rise 
with—but no! I shall not condemn 
beyond the grave; may God forgive 
you! I cannot.” 

Even Tom Murdock’s stony heart 
was moved.  Winny Cavana, do 
you think God can ?” he said, turning 
toward her ; but she had passed out of 
the door. 

The magistrate then read the infor- 
mations of the other witnesses, while 
Tom Murdock and the other prisoner 
stood apparently listening, though they 
heard not a word. 

Jamesy Doyle’s informations were 
word for word characteristic of him- 
self. He insisted upon having the 
flash of lightning inserted therein, as 
an undoubted. fact, “if ever he saw 
one knock a man down in his life.” 

The magistrate and “the chief” 
had then some conversation with old 
Ned and Winny, who had returned at 
their request to the parlor. It was of 
a general character, but still respecting 
the melancholy occurrence, or indeed 
occurrences, the magistrate said, for 
he had heard of the death of the 
man who had been killed by the 
“watch-dog.” Ere they left they took 
Jamesy aside upon this subject, as the 
only person who knew anything of 
this part of the business, and the mag- 
istrate requested him to state distinct- 
ly what he knew of the transaction. 

Jamesy was distinct enough, as the 
reader will believe, from the speci- 
mens he has already had of his style 
of communicating facts. 

“Tell me, my good boy,” said the 
magistrate, “did you set the dog at 
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the deceased ?” laying a strong em- 
phasis on the word. 

“ Begorra, your honor, Bully-dhu 
didn’t want any settin’ at all. The 
minnit he seen the man inside in the 
kitchen, he stuck in his thrapple at 
wanst. I knew he’d hould him till I 
come back, an’ I med off for the po- 
lice.” 

“Are you aware, my young cham- 
pion, that if you set the dog at the 
deceased you would be guilty of man- 
slaughter at least, if not murder ?” 

“ Of murdher, is id? Oh, tare 
anages, what’s this for? Begorra, af 
that be law it isn’t justice. Didn’t 
they tie th’ ould masther neck an’ 
heels? Didn’t they tie Miss Winny 
and carry her off to murdher her, or 
maybe worse? Didn’t they tie Biddy 
Murtagh? and wouldn’t they he’ tied 
me af they could get hoult of me? an’ 
would you want Bully-dhu to sit on 
his boss, lookin’ on at all that, your 
honor ?” 

“ That may be all true, Jamesy, but I 
do not think the law would exonerate 
you, for all that, if you set the dog at 
the deceased man.” 

“ Well, begorra, I pointed at the 
man, your honor; but I tell you 
Bully-dhu wanted no settin’ at him at 
all; af he did I'd have given it to 
him; and I think the law would oner- 
ate me for that same. See here 
now, your honor. Af th’ ould mas- 
ther had a double-barrel gun, an’ shot 
the two men as dead as mutton that 
was goin’ to tie him up, wouldn't the 
law be well plaised wid him? and if 
I had a pistol, an’ shot every man iv 
em, wouldn’t your honor make a 
chief iv me at least, instead of send- 
ing me to jail? and why wouldn’t 
Bully-dhu, who had on’y a pair of 
double-barrel tusks, do his part an’ 
help us? I’m feedin’ an’ taichin’ 
that dog, your honor, since he was a 
whelp, an’ he never disappointed me 
yet—there now!” 

There was certainly natural logic 
in all this, which the magistrate, with 
all his experience of the law, found it 
difficult to contradict. A notion had 
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come into his head at one time that 
if Jamesy Doyle had set the dog 
at John Fahy, he might be guilty 
of his death, notwithstanding the 
said John Fahy had been commit. 
ting a felony at the time. But there 
was no proof that he had set the dog 
at the man beyond his own admis. 
sion, and the question had not been 
raised. Jamesy was willing to avow 
his responsibility, as far as it went, in 
the most open and candid manner, 
and not only that, but to justify it, 
which he had indeed done in @ most 
extraordinary, clever manner. Then 
what had been his conduct all through? 
TIad it not been that of a courageous, 
faithful boy, who had risked his own 
life in obstructing the escape of the 
murderer ? and was he not the most 
material witness they had—the only 
one who had never lost sight of the 
man who had shot Edward Lennon, 
until he himself had secured him for 
the police? “No, no,” reflected the 
magistrate ; “it would be absurd to 
hold Jamesy Doyle liable for any- 
thing, but the most qualified appro- 
bation of his conduct from first to 
last.” 

“Well, Jamesy,” said he, out of 
these thoughts, “we will take your 
own opinion in favor of yourself for 
the present. There is no doubt of 
your being forthcoming at the next 
assizes?” 

“ Begorra, your honor, I'll stick to 
the ould masther and Miss Winny, 
an’ I don’t think they’re likely to lave 
this.” 

“That will do, Jamesy. Come, 
Mr. » 1 think we have taken up 
almost enough of these poor people’s 
time. We may be going.” 

A word or two-about old Mick 
Murdock ere we close this chapter, as 
the reader, not having seen or heard 
of him for some days, will no doubt 
be curious to know what he had been 
doing, and how he comported him- 
self during so trying and exciting a 
scene. 

During the period which Tom had 
spent in the obscure little public-house 
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upon the mountain road in the county 
Cavan, his own report that he had 
gone to the north had done him no 
service; for the addition which he 
had tacked to it, about “going to get 
married to a rich young lady,” was not 
believed by a single person for whose 
deception it had been spread abroad. 
That sort of thing had been so often 
repeated without fulfilment that peo- 
ple reversed the cpy of the wolf upon 
the subject. 

There was nothing now for it with 
those to whom Tom was indebted but 
to go to his father, in hopes of some 
arrangement being made to even se- 
cure them in their money. Several 
bills of exchange—some overdue, and 
some not yet at maturity—with his 
name across them, were brought to 
old Mick for sums varying from ten 
to fifteen and twenty pounds. Old 
Mick quietly pronounced them one 
and all to be forgeries. Tom and he 
had had some very sharp words be- 
fore he went away. He had called 
the poor old man a “ old nig- 
gard” to his face, and he heard 
the words “cannot last very 
long,” as Tom slapped the door be- 
hind him. 

Old Mick would have only fretted 
at all this had his son returned in a 
reasonable time to his home, and, as 
usual, made promises of amendment, 
or had even written to him. It was 
the first time that ever a forged ac- 
ceptance had been presented to him 
for payment, and Tom’s prolonged ab- 
sence without any preconcerted object 
to account for it weighed heavily upon 
the old man’s heart as to his son’s 
real character. Tom was all this 
time, as the reader is aware, planning 
a bold stroke to secure Winny Ca- 
vana’s fortune to pay off these 
forgeries. But we have seen with 
what a miserable result. 

It was impossible to hide the glar- 
ing fact of Tom Murdock’s apprehen- 
sion and committal to jail upon the 
dreadful charge of murder from his 
father. It rang from one end of 
the parish to the other. But instead of 
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rushing to meet his son, clapping his 
hands, and exclaiming, “Oh! wiris- 
thrue, wiristhrue! what’s this for?” 
poor old Mick was completely pros- 
trated by the news; and there he lay 
in his bed, unable to move hand or 
foot from the poignancy of his grief 
and disgrace. 

If Tom Murdock has broken his 
poor old father’s heart, and he never 
rises from that bed, it is only an- 
other item in his great account. 


CHAPTER XXXV. 


Tue reader will recollect that the 
incidents recorded in the two last 
chapters took place toward the lat- 
ter end of June. We will, there- 
fore, have time, before the assizes 
come on, to let him know how far 
Winny’s fancy map was perfected. 

For herself, then, first. She had 
determined to become a member of a 
convent in the north of Ireland, giving 
up the world with all its vanities—she 
knew nothing of its pomps—and de- 
voting her time, her talents, and 
whatever money she might finally 
possess, to religious and charitable 
purposes. She had not delayed long 
after the magistrate and “the chief” 
had left, and she had experienced a 
refreshing sleep, in taking her fa- 
ther into her confidence to the fullest 
extent of her intentions, not only as 
regarded herself, but with respect to 
those friends whom she had set down 
upon the map to be provided for. 

“Father,” she said, continuing a 
conversation, “ there is no use in your 
moving such a thing tome. It is no 
matter at what time you project it for 
me; my mind is made up beyond 
even the consideration of the question. 
I will never marry. Do not, like a 
dear good father that you have ever 
been, move it to me any more.” 

“ Indeed, Winny, I could not add a 
word more than I have already sed; 
an’ if that fails to bring you round, . 
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shure I’m dumb, Winny asthore. 
God’s will be done! I’m dumb.” 

“Tt is his will I am seeking, fa- 
ther. What matter if we are the last 
of the Cavanas, as you say? Be- 
side, my children would not be Cav- 
anas ; recollect that, father.” 

“T know that, Winny jewel; but 
they'd be of th’ ould stock all the 
same. Their grandfather would be a 
Cavana, if he lived to see them.” 

“ Be thankful for what you have, 
father dear. There never was a large 
clan of a name but some one of them 
brought grief to it.” 

“ Ay, Winny asthore ; but there is 
always wan that makes up for it by 
their superior goodness. Look at me 
that never had but the wan, an’ wasn’t 
she, an’ isn’t she, a threasure to me 
all the days of my life? Look at 
that, Winny.” 

“And there is your next-door 
neighbor, father, never had but the 
_one, and instead of a treasure, has he 
not been a curse? Look you at that, 
father.” 

Old Ned was silent for some mo- 
ments, and Winny did not wish to in- 
terrupt his thoughts. She hoped he 
was coming quite round to her way of 
thinking with respect to her never 
“getting married;’ and she was 
right. 

“Well, Winny asthore,” he said, 
after a pause, “‘shure you're doin’ a 
good turn for your sowl hereafther at 
any rate; an’ I'll be led an’ sed by 
your own sinse of goodness in the 
matther. For myself, Winny, where- 
somever you go I'll go, where I'll see 
you sometimes—as often as you can, 
Winny. Be my time long or short, I 
know that you will never see me 
worse, if not betther nor what I al- 
ways was. But it isn’t aisy to lave 
this place, Winny asthore, where I’m 
livin’ since I was the hoith of your 
knee with your grandfather an’ your 
grandmother—God rest their sowls! 
There isn’t a pebble in the long walk 
in the garden, nor a pavin’-stone in 
the yard, that I couldn’t place upon 
paper forenent you there this minnit, 
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and tell you the color of them every 
wan. There’s scarcely a blade of 
grass in the pasthure-fields that 
I couldn’t remember where it grows 
in my dhrames. There isn’t a furze- 
blossom in the big ditch but what I'd 
know it out iv the bud it cum from. 
There isn’t a thrush nor a blackbird 
about the place but what I know 
themselves an’ their whistles as well as 
I know your ow song from Biddy 
Murtagh’s or Jamesy Doyle’s. Not 
a robin-redbreast in the garden, 
Winny, that doesn’t know me as 
well as I know you; an’ I could tell 
you the difference between the very 
chaffinches—I could, Winny, [| 
could.” 

“T know all that, father dear, and 
I know it will not be easy to break 
up all them happy thoughts in your 
mind. But then you know, father 
dear, I could not stop here looking 
across at the house where that man 
lived. God help me, father, I do not 
know what to do!” 

Poor old Ned saw that she was 
distressed, and was sorry he had 
drawn such a picture of his former 
happiness at Rathcash. The recollec- 
tion of these little matters had run up- 
on his tongue, but it was not with any 
intention of using them as an argu- 
ment to change Winny’s plans. 

“ Winny,” he said, “I didn’t mane 
to fret you; shure I know what you 
say is all thrue. I could not stop 
here myself no more nor what you 
could, Winny, afther what has hap- 
pened. Dear me, Winny jewel, how 
soon you seen through that fellow, 
an’ how glad I am that you didn’t 
give in to me! But now, Winny 
asthore, let us quit talking of him, and 
listen to what I have to say to you. 
’Tis just this. My landlord, who you 
know is member for the county, tould 
me any time I had a mind to sell my 
intherest in Rathcash, that he’d give 
me a hundred pounds more for it than 
any one else. I'll write to him to- 
morrow, plaise God, about it. You 
know Jerry Carty? Well, he is 
afther offerin’ me seven hundred 
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pounds into my fist for my good-will 
of the place. As good luck would 
have it, I did not put any price upon 
it when my landlord spoke to me 
about sellin’ it. I can tell him now 
that I have a mind to sell it, an’ I 
won't hide the raison aidher. I can 
let him know what Carty is willin’ to 
give me for it, an’ he’s sure to give 
me eight hundred pounds. You 
know, Winny, that your six hundred 
pounds is in the bank b’arin’ intherest 
for you, an’ what you don’t dhraw is 
added toitevery half year. But that’s 
naidher here nor there, Winny, for it 
will be all your own the very moment 
this place is sould, an’, as I sed be- 
fore, you may make ducks and 
dbrakes iv it. Shure I know, Win- 
ny, that'll you never see me want for 
a haporth while I last, be it long or 
short. But, Winny dear, let us live 
in the wan house; that’s all I ax, 
mavourneen macree.” 

“That will be about fourteen hund- 
red pounds in all, father.” 

“A thrifle more nor that, I think, 
Winny. Maybe you did not know 
how much or how little it was, when 
you laid it out the way you tould 
me.” 

“No, not exactly, father; but I 
knew I must have been very 
much within the mark; I took care of 
that.” 

“Go over it again for me, Win- 
ny dear, af it wouldn’t be too much 
throuble.” 

“Not in the least, father. You 
know I took Kate Mulvey first, and 
determined to settle three hundred 
pounds upon her for a_ fortune 
against ‘she meets with some young 
man,’ as the song says. And I be- 
lieve, father, Phil M*‘Dermott, the 
whitesmith, will be about the man. 
He is very fond of Kate, but he 
would not marry any woman until he 
had saved enough of money to set up 
a house comfortly and decently upon. 
Three hundred pounds fortune with 
Kate will set them up in good style, 
and I shall see the best friend I ever 
had happy. Then, father, there are the 
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Lennons, my poor dear husband's 
parents, whom [ shall next consider. 
Pat Lennon, poor Emon’s father, 
risked his life most manfully in my 
defence. Were it not for his resolute 
attack upon the two men with the cart, 
and the obstruction he gave them, 
they would have carried me through 
the pass long before the police and 
Jamesy Doyle came up; and the 
probability is that you would never 
have seen your poor Winny again. 
I purpose purchasing the good-will of 
that little farm and house from which 
the Murphys are about to emigrate, 
and settle a small gratuity upon them 
during their lives.” 

“ Annuity, I suppose you mane, 
Winny; but it’s no matther. How 
much will that take, Winny ?” 

*“ About two hundred pounds, fa- 
ther, including the—what is it you 
call it, father ?” 

“Annuity, Winny, annuity; I 
didn’t think you were so—” 

“ Annuity,” she repeated before he 
had got the other word out, and he was 
glad afterward. 

“Well, Winny, that’s only five 
hundred out of somethin’ over six.” 

“Then I'll give Biddy Murtagh a 
hundred pounds, and she must live as 
cook and house-maid with Kate; and 
I'll lodge twenty pounds in the sav- 
ings-bank for Jamesy Doyle. Per- 
haps I owe him more than the whole 
of them put together.” 

“That will be the first duck, 
Winny.” 

“ How is that, father ?” 

“Why, it’s well beyant the six hund- 
red, Winny, which was all you were 
goin’ upon at first; but you may now 
begin with whatever we get by the 
sale of Rathcash.” 

“Well, father, I would only wish 
to suggest the distribution of that, 
for you know I have no call to it, and 
God grant that it may be a long day 
until I have.” 

“Faix, an’ Winny, af that be so, 
you’ve left yourself bare enough. 
But ‘don’t be talkin’ nonsense, child. 
What would I want with it? Won't 
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you take care iv me, Winny asthore ? 
an’ won’t you want the most iv it 
where you are agoin’? an’ didn’t you 
tell me already that you’d like me to 
let you give it to the charities of 
that religious establishment? Shure, 
there’s no use in my askin’ you any 
more not to go into it.” 

“ None indeed, father, for I am re- 
solved upon it. But you shall live in 
the town with me, and I can take care 
of you the same as if I was in the 
house with you. There shall be 
nothing that you can want or 
wish for that you shall not have, and 
no day that it is possible that I will 
not see you.” , 

“ What more had I here, Winny, 
except the crops coming round from 
the seed to the harvest, an’ the cattle, 
an’ the grass, an’ the birds in the 
bushes? Dear, oh dear, yes! 
Hadn’t I yourself, Winny asthore, 
forenent me at breakust, dinner, an’ 
supper; an’ warn’t you for ever talk- 
in’ to me of an evenin’, with your 
stitechin’ or your knittin’ across your 
lap; an’, Winny jewel, wasn’t your 
light song curling through the yard, 
an’ the house, afore I was up in the 
mornin’? But now—now—Winny— 
oh, Winny asthore, mavourneen ma- 
eree! but your poor old father will 
miss yourself, no matther how kind 
your plans may be for his comfort. 
Shure, the very knowledge that you 
were asleep in the house with me was 
a blessin’.” 

“Father,” she said, “God bless 
you! I will be back with you in a 
few minutes—do not fret;” and she 
left him, and shut herself up im her 
room. 

But he did fret; and he was no 
sooner alone than the big tears burst 
uncontrollably forth into a pocket- 
handkerchief, which he continued to 
sop against his face. 

Winny had thrown herself upon 
her knees at the bedside, and prayed to 
God to guide her. Her thoughts and 
prayers were too dignified and holy 
for tears. But they had made a free 
course to the pinnacle of the mercy- 
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seat, and she rose with her soul re. 
freshed by the glory which had re. 
sponded to her cry for guidance. 

She returned to her father, a radi- 
ant smile of anticipated pleasure play. 
ing round her beautiful lips. There 
was no sign of grief, or even of emo- 
tion, on her cheeks. 

“Father,” she said, “I have been 
seeking guidance from the Almighty 
in this matter; and the old saying 
that ‘charity begins at home’—that is 
moral charity in this instance—has 
been suggested to my heart. We 
shall not part, father, even temporari- 
ly. Where you live, I shall live. [ 
have been told, father, just now, while 
upon my knees, that to do all the good 
I have projected need not oblige me 
to join as an actual member of any 
charitable or religious society. No, 
father, I can carry out all my plans 
without the necessity of living apart 
from you; we will therefore, father 
dear, still live together. But let us 
remove when this place is sold to 
B——, where the establishment I 
have spoken of is situated, and there, 
with my knitting or my stitching on 
my lap before you in the evenings, I 
can carry on all my plans in connec- 
tion with the institution without being 
an actual member, which might in- 
volve the necessity of my living in 
the house. But, father dear, I hope 
you do not disapprove of any of them, 
or of the distribution of the money, so 
far as I have laid it out.” 

It was then quietly and finally ar- 
ranged between them that as soon as 
Ratheash was sold, and the stock and 
furniture disposed of, they would re- 
move to B——, in a northern county. 
They there intended to take a small 
house, either in the town or precincts 
—the latter old Ned preferred—where 
Winny could join the Sisters of Char- 
ity, at least in her acts, if not as a resi- 
dent member. The money was to 
be disposed of as Winny bad laid out, 
and legal deeds were to be prepared 
and perfected; and poor Winny, not- 
withstanding the sudden cloud which 
had darkened the blue heaven of her 
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life, was to be as happy’as the day 
was long. 


CHAPTER XXXVI. 


Wirnin a month from the scene 
between Winny and her father de- 
scribed above, Rathcash had been pur- 
chased and paid for. There had been 
“a great auction” of the stock, 
crops, and furniture. ‘The house was 
shut up, the door locked, and the win- 
dows bolted. No smoke curled from 
the brick chimneys through the pop- 
lars. No sleek dark-red cows stood 
swinging their tails and licking their 
noses, While a fragrant smell of lus- 
cious milk rose through the air. No 
cock crew, no duck quacked, no turkey 
gobbled, and no goose gabbled. No 
dog bayed the moon by night. Bully- 
dhu was at the flitting. The corn- 
stands and haggard were naked and 
cold, and the grass was beginning to 
grow before the door. The whole 
place seemed solitary and forlorn, 
awaiting a new tenant, or whatever 
plans the proprietor might lay out for 
its future occupation. Winny and her 
father had torn themselves from the 
spot hallowed to the old man by years 
of uninterrupted happiness, and to the 
young girl by the memory of a bliss- 
ful childhood and the first sunshine of 
the bright hope which is nearest to a 
woman’s heart, until that fatal night 
when vengeful crime broke in and 
snapt both spells asunder. Rathcash 
and Ratheashmore had been a byword 
in the mouths of young and old for 
the nine days limited for the wonder 
of such things. 

If the goodness of his only child 
had broken the heart of one old man 
from the reflection that her earthly 
happiness had been hopelessly blight- 
ed, and his fond plans and prospects 
for her crushed for ever, the villany 
and wickedness of another had not 
been less certain in a similar result. 
Old Mick Murdock—ere his son stood 
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before an earthly tribunal to answer 
for his crimes—had been summoned 
before the court of heaven. 

The assizes came round, “the 
charge was prepared, the judge was 
arrayed—a most terrible show.” Old 
Cavana and his daughter were, as a 
matter of course, summoned by the 
crown for the prosecution, as were 
also Pat Lennon, Jamesy Doyle, Biddy 
Murtagh, and the policemen who had 
come to the rescue. 

Old Ned was the first witness, 
Winny the second, Jamesy Doyle the 
third. Then Biddy Murtagh and Pat 
Lennon, and finally, before the doc- 
tor’s medical evidence was given, the 
policemen who came to the rescue, 
particularly he who had seen the shot 
fired and the man fall. 

This closed the evidence for the 
Crown. There was no case, there 
could be no case, for the prisoner, be- 
yond the futile cross-examination of 
the witnesses, by an able and torment- 
ing counsellor, old Bob B y, 
whose experience in this instance was 
worse than useless. 

The reader need hardly follow on 
to the result. Tom Murdock was 
convicted and sentenced to.death ; and 
ere three weeks had elapsed he had 
paid the penalty of an ungovernable 
temper and a revengeful disposition 
upon the scaffold. 

Poor Winny had pleaded hard with 
the counsel for the crown, and even 
with the attorney-general himself— 
who prosecuted in person—that Tom 
Murdock might be permitted to plead 
guilty to the abduction, and be sen- 
tenced to transportation for life. But 
the attorney-general, who had all 
the informations by heart, said that 
the animus had been manifest all 
through, from even prior to the 
hurling-match, which was alluded to 
by the prisoner himself as he fired the 
shot, and that he would most certainly 
arraign the prisoner for the murder. 
And so he was found guilty; and 
Winny, with her heart full of plans of 
peace and charity, was obliged to 
forge the first link in a chain the suc- 
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ceeding ones of which dragged Tom 
Murdock to an ignominious grave. 

Old Ned and Winny, accompanied 
by faithful Bully-dhu, had returned to 
B , where the old man read and 
loitered about, watching every figure 
which approached, hopirg to see his 
angel girl pass on some mission of 
holy charity, dressed in her black hood 
and cape. 

Accompanied by Bully-dhu, he 
picked up every occurrence in the 
street, and compiled them in his mem- 
ory, to amuse Winny in the evenings, 
in return for her descriptions of this 
or that case of distress which she had 
relieved. Thus they told story about, 
not very unlike tragedy and farce ! 

A sufficient time had now elapsed, 
not only for the deeds to have been 
perfected, but for the provisions which 
they set forth to have been carried 
out. Pat Lennon had already re- 
moved to the comfortable cottage upon 
the snug little farm which had been 
purchased for nim by Winny, and the 
“annuity” she had settled upon him 
was bearing interest in the savings- 
bank at C. O.S. 

Phil M’Dermott was one of the best 
to do men in that side of the country, 
and his wife (if you can guess who 
she was) was the nicest and the hand- 
somest woman (now that Winny was 
gone) that you’d meet with in the con- 
gregation of the three chapels within 
four miles of where she lived. 
Jamesy Doyle had been transferred— 
head, body, and bones—to the estab- 
lishment, where he excelled himself 
in everything which was good and 
useftil and—handy. Many a figary 
was got from time to time after him in 
the forge, filed up bright and nice, 
and if he does not “sorely belie” his 
abilities and aptitude, he will one day 
become a “whitesmith” of no mean 
reputation. 

Biddy Murtagh was to have gone 
as cook and thorough servant to Mrs. 
M Dermott ; but the hundred pounds 
which had been lodged to her credit 
in the bank soon smoothed the way 
between her and Denis Murrican—a 
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Shanvilla boy, you will guess—who 
induced her to become cook, but not 
thorough servant, I hope, to himself; 
so Kate M’Dermott—how strange 
it seems not to write ‘Kate Mul. 
vey’ !—was obliged to get somebody 
else. . 

Poor Winny, blighted in her own 
hopes of this world’s happiness, had 
turned her thoughts to a surer and 
more abiding source. She had seen 
her plans for the happiness of those 
she loved carried out to a success al- 
most beyond her hopes. Her poor 
old father, getting whiter and whiter 
as the years rolled on, attained a ripe 
and good old age, blessed in the fond 
society of the only being whom he 
loved on earth. Winny herself found 
too large a field for individual charity 
and good to think of joining any so- 
ciety, however estimable, during her 
father’s lifetime, and was emphatically 
the Sister of Charity in the singular 
number. 

But poor old Ned has long since 
passed away from this scene of earthly 
cares, and sleeps in peace in his own 
chapel-yard, between two tombs. Long 
as the journey was, Winny had the 
courage and self-control to come with 
her father’s bier, and see his coffin 
laid beside that of him who had been 
so rudely snatched away, and whom 
she had so devotedly loved. Poor 
Bully-dhu was at the funeral, and 
gazed into the fresh-made grave in 
silent, dying grief. When all was 
over, and the last green sod slapped 
down upon the mound, he could no- 
where be found. He had suddenly 
eluded all observation. But ere a 
week had passed by, he was found 
dead upon his master’s grave, after 
the whole neighborhood had been 
terrified by a night of the most dis- 
mal howling which was ever heard. 

Winny returned to the sphere of 
her usefulness and hope, where for 
many years she continued to exercise 
a course of unselfish charity, which 
made many a heart sing for joy. 

But she, too, passed away, and was 
brought home to her last resting-place 
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in Rathcash chapel-yard, where the years of age. But it pleased God, in 
three tombs are still to be seen. his inscrutable ways, to remove her 
Were she now alive she would yet be from the circle of all her bounty and 
a comparatively young woman, not her love. Had it not been so, this 
much past sixty-four or sixty-five tale would not have yet been written. 





[ORIGINAL.] 
“REQUIEM AZTERNAM.” 


Lo! another pilgrim, weary 
With his toils, hath reached tlte goal, 
And we lift our “ Miserere” 
For the dear departed soul ; 
God of pity and of love! 
May he reign with thee above! 


By the pleasures he surrendered, 
By the cross so meekly borne, 

By the heart so early tendered, 
By each sharp and secret thorn, 

And by every holy deed— 

For our brother’s rest we plead! 


*Mid the throng who rest contented, 
Earth to him was but a waste, 
And the sweets this life presented, 

Were but wormwood to his taste. 
Faith had taught him from the first 
For the fount of life to thirst. 


Faith, the sun that rose to brighten 

_ All his pathway from the font : 

Then no phantom e’er could frighten, 
Nor the sword of pain or want: 

“ For,” he said, “ though pain be strong, 

Time shall vanquish it ere long.” 


When he spoke of things eternal, 
How the transient’ seemed to fade! 

And we saw the goods supernal 
Stand revealed without a shade: 

“Surely ’twas a spirit spoke,” 

Was the thought his language woke. 
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Thought prophetic! now a spirit 
Speaketh from the world unseen: 
And the faith we, too, inherit 
Telleth what the tidings mean : 
“Friend and stranger! oh, prepare— 
Make the wedding garment fair.” 


Yet our brother’s strength was mortal ; 
Bore he naught of earthly taint? 
Did he pass the guarded portal 
In the armor of a saint ? 
Lord of holiness ! with dread 
On this awful ground we tread. 


He was merciful and tender 
To the erring and the weak ; 
Therefore will thy pity render 
Unto him the grace we seek, 
Whilst we bring to mercy’s fount 
Pledges uttered on the Mount. 


He remembered the departed 
As we now remember him: 
Bright, and true, and simple-hearted, 
Till the lamp of life grew dim : 
Friend was he of youth and age— 
Now a child—and now a sage. 


If those footsteps unreturning 
Leave on earth no lasting trace: 

If no kindred heart be yearning 
Tearful in his vacant place : 

Tf oblivion be his lot 

Here below, we murmur not; 

Only let his portion be . 

Evermore, dear Lord, with thee ! 
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TINTED SKETCHES IN MADEIRA. 


CHAPTER I. 


NOTWITHSTANDING that Madeira 
enjoys an imperishable distinction for 
its matchless scenery, its sunny skies, 
and its healthful climate, yet the char- 
acter of its inhabitants seems to have 
been but little studied, and still less the 
singular usages and customs which in- 
dicate their nationality. Impressed 
with the idea that to supply some in- 
formation on these particulars might 
heighten the interest experienced for 
the Madeirans as an isolated little com- 
munity, 1 have compiled a few pages 
descriptive of their social and domes- 
tic life, iatending them, however, mere- 
ly as supplementary to the valuable in- 
formation afforded by others. 

Passing over the novel and amusing 
circumstance of landing at Funchal, 
which has already been so often de- 
scribed, I find myself in a boi-caro, or 
ox-car, traversing narrow and intricate 
streets; the murmur of waters and soft 
strains of instrumental music saluting 
my ear, while a faint perfumed breeze 
stirs the curtains of my caro. By 
some travellers the boi-caro has been 
likened to the body of a caléche placed 
on a sledge, but to me it neither had 
then, nor has it assumed since, any 
other appearance than that of a four- 
post bed, curtained with oil-cloth, lined 
with some bright-colored calico, and 
having comfortably cushioned seats. 
It is made of light, strong timber, se- 
cured on a frame shod with iron. A 
pair of fat, sleek oxen are yoked to this 
odd-looking carriage, while from thongs 
passed through their horns bits of 
carved ivory or bone hang on their fore- 
heads to protect them from the influence 
of Malochio or Evil-eye. 

Half an hour brought me to my 
destination, No. —, Rua San Fran- 


cisco. This house in its structure re- 
sembles the generality of the better 
class of houses in the island, the sleep- 
ing-rooms being sacrificed to the mag- 
nificence of the reception-rooms, the 
vastness of which appears to mock the 
ordinary wants of daily life. The 
walls are pure white, lined with prints, 
paintings, and mirrors; the floors are 
either covered with oil-cloth or highly 
polished ; and the windows are shaded 
by lace curtains and Venetian blinds ; 
the furniture is modern, and of English 
manufacture. I have been thus mi- 
nute because the interiors of all the su- 
perior dwellings have the same general 
character. I cannot, however, say the 
same with regard to the tastes and 
habits of the occupants. The British 
prince-merchant, with his spirit, his 
intelligence, and his philanthropy, gives 
his days to thé busy cares of life, and 
his evenings to the quict enjoyments 
of home; while the Madeiran gentle- 
man passes his days in luxurious indo- 
lence, and his evenings in crowded 
rooms. The ladies present an equally 
strong contrast, and yet, during one 
short period in each day, their tastes 
and purposes seem to assimilate : when 
the brief and beautiful twilight, with 
its freshness, its odors, and its music, 
induces even the exclusive English- 
women to appear in the shaded bal- 
cony, and find amusement in the pass- 
ing scenes. 

At this hour the peasantry may be 
seen returning to their homes in little 
parties of four or five, each group being 
accompanied by a musician playing 
on the national instrument, the ma- 
chétes, or guitarette, and singing some 
plaintive air in which, occasionally, 
all join. No sooner has one group 
passed, than the sweet, soft intonations 
of other songsters are heard approach- 
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ing. Sometimes two or even more 
parties will enter the street at the 
same time, when they at once take up 
alternate parts, and that with such 
perfect taste and harmony that when 
the notes begin to die away in the dis- 
tance the listener’s ear is aching with 
attention. These songs are usually of 
their own composition, and are impro- 
vised for the occasion. They have 
but few national ballads, and of these 
the subjects are either the mischief-loy- 
ing Malochio, or Macham and the un- 
happy Lady Anna, or the fable of Ma- 
deira’s having been cast up by the sea 
covered with magnificent forests of 
cedar, which afterward, catching fire 
from a sun-beam, burned for seven 
years, and then from the heated soil 
produced the luxuriant vegetation with 
which it is now clothed. 

It must not be supposed, however, 
that the peasantry are of a melan- 
choly disposition because it is their 
custom to make choice of plaintive 
music to time their footsteps when 
returning at the close of a golden day 
to their homes by the sea or on the 
rugged mountain heights. On the 
contrary, the character of their minds 
combines all the variety of the scenes 
amongst which they were nurtured, 
though the leading trait is a desire 
for the gay and fanciful, whether in 
dress or amusement; while they re- 
gard neither money nor time in com- 
parison with the gratification of wit- 
nessing the numerous ceremonies and 
pageants which every other day fill 
the streets with richly-clad trains of 
eeclesiastics, flashing cavalcades, and 
troops of youths and maidens in fes- 
tive wreaths and gay attire. The 
season of Lent affords them almost 
daily opportunities for the indulgence 
of this taste. 

At an early hour of the Monday 
morning in the first week in Lent the 
ordinary stillness of the town is inter- 
rupted by loud and clamorous sounds, 
such as sometimes assail the ear in a 
European town, at midnight, when 
bands of revellers are reeling toward 
their homes. Laughter, song, instru- 
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mental music, and the unsteady tramp 
of a crowd meet the startled ear, sug. 
gesting the idea of the proximity of 4 
disorderly multitude. Opening the 
window cautiously you look down into 
the street, and behold bands of men 
in masks and habited in every vari- 
ety of strange and ridiculous costume, 
Some few, however, display both 
taste and wealth in the choice of their 
disguises, but the generality of the 
crowd in their tawdry attire and hid- 
eous masks afpear to have studied 
only effectual concealment. For 
some hours party after party continue 
to pass through the street, and as 
they knock loudly at the doors, and 
even call on the inhabitants by name, 
you discover that a feeling of impa- 
tience to have the shops opened and 
the ordinary routine of business com- 
menced is common to all, and, if not 
gratified, may manifest itself in some 
open act of aggression. Slowly and 


with evident reluctance the houses are 
opened, while the curious and amused 
faces of children and servants may be 


seen peeping from the trellised baleo- 
nies down on the noisy crowd. After 
a time a few men in ordinary costume 
begin to appear in the street, trying to 
look unconscious and unsuspicious of 
any danger, and hurrying forward 
with the important pre-occupied air of 
men of business. But neither their 
courage nor cunning avails them any- 
thing. A shower of stale eggs break- 
ing on the stalwart shoulders of one 
merchant reminds him that the more 
grave and English-like is his demean- 
or, the more is he regarded as the 
proper subject for mirth; while a 
plate of flour thrown over another 
would send a dusty miller instead of 
a dandy flying into some open door 
for shelter, followed by the derisive 
laughter of the insolent crowd. 
Amazed at such an exhibition of 
unchecked violence, the stranger in- 
quires the meaning of the scene, and 
learns that it is merely the customary 
way of celebrating in Funchal the day 
known as Shrove Tuesday, the peo- 
ple having from time immemorial en- 
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joyed an established license to indulge 
on that day in such rude practical 
jokes as are warranted by the usages 
of all carnival seasons. 

I may here observe that the Ma- 
deirans reckon their days from noon 
to noon, instead of from midnight to 
midnight, though their impatience for 
frolic and mischief frequently leads 
them, as on the present occasion, into 
the error of beginning the day some 
hours too soon. When, however, cel- 
ebrating religious festivals, or on days 
set apart for fasting and invoking of 
their patron saints—Nossa Senhora 
do Monte and Sant Jago Minor— 
they carefully adhere to the establish- 
ed rules 

As the day advances the crowd be- 
comes bolder, and no one, no matter 
what his age, rank, or nation, is suffer- 
ed to pass unmolested. These coarse 
carnival jests are continued not only 
through the day but through the night, 
and until noon the next day, when 
the firing of cannon from the fort an- 
nounces the cessation of the privilege 
of outraging society with impunity. 
Although, however, practical joking is 
prohibited from that moment until the 
next anniversary of the same day, 
masquerading is allowed from Shrove 
Tuesday till the week after Easter, 
the English being the chief, if not the 
only, objects for raillery and ridicule. 

In general the most amicable feel- 
ings exist between the Madeirans and 
all foreigners, yet the lower classes of 
the natives appear to derive the ut- 
most satisfaction in being openly per- 
mitted to caricature the English, and 
under favor of their privileged dis- 
guise to display John’s eccentricities 
and weaknesses in the most ludicrous 
light, while the jealousy of the author- 
ities prohibits on his part the most 
distant approach to retaliation. 

As the last echo of the warning gun 
died away amongst the hills, the sun’s 
position in the heavens indicated the 
hour of noon, and instantly the musi- 
cal peals of numerous bells came 
floating to the ear from every direc- 
tion, while above their sweet harmoni- 
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ous sounds is heard the booming of 
cannon from the vessels anchored in 
the roads, and the loud blasts of trum- 
pets from the fort and the barracks. 
A stranger might be excused for sup- 
posing that the people were about to 
renew the carnival, whereas they 
were only announcing, in conformity 
with ecclesiastical law, the commence- 
ment of the season of Lent. This 
was the first day, or Ash Wednesday, 
though by our manner of computing 
time it was still the noon of Tuesday. 
At one o’clock the roar of artillery 
from the Loo Rock and the shipping 
was silent, the martial strains ceased, 
but the bells at short intervals con- 
tinued to ring out their melodious 
summons, which was responded to by 
hundreds of persons in ordinary cos- 
tume, all moving in the direction of 
the sé, or cathedral, in the Praca 
Constitutionel. Mingling with this 
decorous portion of the crowd were 
many of the most grotesquely attired 
masques of the previous day, whose 
antics and buffoonery, jests and laugh- 
ter, formed the oddest contrast to the 
costume and bearing of the others. 

Meanwhile, by one of those sudden 
changes so common in tropical cli- 
mates, the sky, which a short time be- 
fore was so blue and serene, began to 
show signs ofagathering storm. There 
was an ominous stillness in the atmos- 
phere, the dull leaden color over- 
head was shedding its gloom every- 
where, and I heard voices from the 
crowd exclaiming, “Hasten forward 
there, the rain is coming—hasten !” 
A few big drops just then fell with a 
plashing sound, and in a second or 
two afterward down, with a terrific 
noise, poured the fierce wild rain, com- 
ing on the streets with the noise of a 
waterfall, while on the house-tops it 
fell with a sharp rattle, as if every 
drop was a paving-stone. 

In a few moments ‘rom the com- 
mencement of the rain the people had 
all disappeared, the streets had as- 
sumed the appearance of rushing 
streams, while the three fiumeras tra- 
versing the town kept up an unceas- 
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ing roar, as the swollen waters rushed 
plunging toward the sea. 

Formerly these fiumeras were un- 
inclosed, and consequently after 
heavy rains the torrents would en- 
large their borders, spreading out on 
every side and encompassing the 
town, until it assumed the appearance 


of having been built in the midst of. 


waves and currents. Now, however, 
walls of strong masonry attest the 
wisdom and industry of the modern 
Madeirans, and between these the 
rivers flow in shallow musical streams 
in summer, or sweep on in deep, sullen 
floods during the rainy seasons in 
spring and autumn. It sometimes, 
however, happens that, though the 
rivers can no longer overleap their 
boundaries to career round pillared 
edifices and lay bare their founda- 
tions, or, sweeping up into their fierce 
embrace cottages and their inmates, 
inclosures and their stalled cattle, 
hurry with them into the blue depths 
of the bay of Funchal, they still, 
when increased by these mountain 
torrents, which on leaving the heights 
are but whispering streamlets, gather- 
ing depth ‘and strength in their de- 
scent, will send boulders of many tons 
weight over the high broad walls, fol- 
lowed by giant trees, planks of timber, 
and jagged branches, as if from the 
heaving bosom of the angry waters 
rocks and withered boughs are flung 
off with equal ease. 


CHAPTER II. 


From the period alluded to in the 
last chapter, namely, the beginning of 
Lent, processions and public cere- 
monies become of such frequent re- 
currence that I must either pass over 
a period of some weeks or fill a vol- 
ume in describing them. Believing 
the former course to be the wisest, I 
shall pass on to the fourth Sunday in 
Lent. From an early hour in the 
morning every bell-tower had been 
awakening the echoes with its mu- 
sical clamor, and every hamlet and 
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village had responded to the summons 
by sending forth crowds of hardy in- 
habitants in their best attire, to join 
the gaily dressed multitudes throng. 
ing through the narrow, angular streets 
of Funchal toward the Praca, in which, 
as I have said, stands the sé, or cathe- 
dral. This building is quaint-looking 
and massive, proclaiming the liberali- 
ty, if not the taste, of its founders. It 
is somewhat more than three centu- 
ries old, having been completed in the 
year 1514, and is only now beginning 
to assume that mellow and sombre 
hue which comports so well with the 
character of such piles. By the hour 
of noon the Praca presented a sca of 
human faces. The long seats beneath 
the shade of trees had been resigned 
to the children, while the platform in 
the centre of the square, occupied on 
ordinary occasions by the military 
bands, now presented a waving par- 
terre of the smiling and observant faces 
of peasant girls, who, notwithstanding 
their proverbial timidity and gentle- 
ness, had managed to secure that ele- 
vated position. Meantime the bal- 
conies were filling fast with the fami- 
lies of the English and German resi- 
dents, all intent on seeing the remark- 
able pageant of the day known as the 
“ Passo.” 

Having obtained a front seat in the 
balcony of the English reading-room, 
I had a full view of the animated and 
picturesque scene beneath, the latter 
feature being heightened by the strik- 
ing contrasts exhibited between the 
costumes of the peasant women and 
those of the same grade residing in 
the town. As one looked at the latter 
it was not difficult to imagine they had 
just come from Europe with the tail 
of the fashions. Bonnets, feathers, 
flowers, ballooned dresses, all were 
foreign importations; while the 
women who had come down from 
those cottages on the heights, which, 
on looking up at, appear like pensile 
nests hanging from the crags, wore 
dresses of masapuja—a mixture of 
thread and bright wools manufactur- 
ed by themselves—small shawls woven 
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in bright stripes, and on. their heads 
the graceful looking lenco, or hand- 
kerchief, in some showy, becoming 
color. Others from the fishing vil- 
lages wore complete suits of blue 
cloth, of a light texture, even to the 
head-dress, which was the carapuca, 
or conical shaped cap, ending in a 
drooping horn and a golden tassel ; 
while a few wore cotton dresses, and 
covered their heads with the barrettea, 
a knitted cap in shape like an elongat- 
ed bowl, and having a woollen tuft at 
the top glittering with gold beads. 
The elder women covered their shoul- 
ders with large bright shawls, while 
the younger wore tightly-fitting bod- 
ices, fastened with gold buttons, and 
over these small capes with pointed 
collars. All, whether old or young, 
wore their dresses full, and sufficiently 
short to display to advantage their 
small and beautifully formed feet. 

In singular contrast with this sim- 
plicity of taste in their apparel, is 
their desire for a profusion of orna- 
ments. Accordingly, you will find 
adorning the persons of the peasant 
women of Madeira rings and chains 
and brooches of intrinsic value and 
much beauty, such as in other coun- 
tries people of wealth assume the ex- 
clusive right to wear. An instance of 
this ruling pa%sion came under my 
notice a short time since, which I may 
mention here. 

Through a long life of toil and pov- 
erty a peasant woman had regularly 
laid by, from her scanty earnings, a 
small sum weekly. Her neighbors 
commended her forethought and pru- 
dence, not doubting but that the little 
hoard so persistently gathered was 
meant to meet the necessities of the 
days when the feeble hands would 
forget their cunning. At length the 
sum amounted to some hundreds of 
testatoes, or silver five-pences, and 
then the poor woman’s life-secret was 
discovered. With a step buoyant for 
her years, and a smile which for a 
moment brought back the beauty of 
her youth, she entered a jeweller’s 
shop, and exchanged the contents of 
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her purse for a pair of costly ear- 
rings. Had she been remonstrated 
with, she would have betrayed not 
only her own but the national feeling 
on the subject, by saying—“I lose 
nothing by the indulgence. At any 
moment I can find a purchaser for 
real jewellery.” 

An hour passed, and signs of impa- 
tience were becoming visible in the 
crowd, when the sounds of distant 
music caused a sudden and deep si- 
lence. A feeling of awe seemed to have 
fallen at once on the multitude, and 
every bronze-colored face was turned 
with a reverential expression toward 
the street by which it was known the 
procession would enter the Praca. 
Slowly the music drew near, now 
reaching us in full strains, then seem- 
ing to die away in soft cadences. 
Meantime the guns from the forts and 
shipping renewed their firing, and the 
bells swung out their grandest peal. 
Curiosity was at its height, when the 
foremost row of the procession met 
our view—four men walking abreast, 
wearing violet-colored silk cassocks, 
with round capes reaching to the gir- 
dles, and holding in their hands wax 
candles of an enormous size. A long 
train, habited in the same way, follow- 
ed these, and then came four ecclesi- 
astics in black silk gowns and Jesuits’ 
caps, bearing aloft a large and gor- 
geous purple banner, in the centre of 
which were four letters'in gold, “S. 
Q. P. R.,” being the initials of a sen- 
tence, the translation of which is, “ To 
the Senate and People of Rome.” 

After this followed another long 
line of men in violet, and then again 
four clothed in black, carrying a wax 
image, large as life, on a platform, 
meant to represent the garden of 
Gethsemane. Round the edge were 
artificial trees about a foot and a half 
in height, having their foliage and 
fruit richly gilt. The figure was 
clothed in a purple robe, and on the 
brow was a crown of thorns. It was 
in a kneeling position, and the face 
was bowed so low you could not dis- 
tinguish the features, but the attitude 
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gave you the impression that it was 
making painful attempts to rise, which 
the weight of the huge cross on the 
shoulders rendered ineffectual. An- 
other train of candle-bearers followed 
this, and then, in robes of rich black 
silk, and having on their shoulders 
capes of finest lawn trimmed with 
costly lace, came four priests holding 
up a gorgeous canopy, having cur- 
tains of white silk and silver, which 
glittered and flashed as the faint 
breeze, sweet with the perfume of 
flowers and fruit-trees, dallied amidst 
the rich folds) From the centre of 
the canopy was suspended a silver 
dove, its extended wings overshadow- 
ing the head of the bishop, who walk- 
ed beneath, robed in his most gorgeous 
sacerdotal habiliments. Between his 
hands he carried the host, and as he 
passed along thousands of prostrate 
forms craved his blessing. Following 
the canopy were more men with ta- 
pers, and dressed in violet silk; then 
another purple banner of even great- 
er expansion than the first; then a 


lovely train of little girls dressed to 


represent angels; then the band 
playing the Miserere; and lastly a 
regiment of Portuguese soldiers. As 
soon as the last of the men in violet 
had entered the cathedral, the door 
was closed; the soldiers formed in 
lines on each side; the band was si- 
lent; and, at the command of an offi- 
cer, all uncovered their heads, and 
stood in an attitude expressive of deep 
humiliation. This scene was meant 
to represent that sorrowful yet glori- 
ous one enacted eighteen centuries 
ago in the judgment hall of Pontius 
Pilate. The little girls remained out- 
side as well as the soldiery. 

The dress of these children was 
tasteful and picturesque. They wore 
violet-color veivet dresses, very short 
and full, and profusely covered with 
silver spangles ; white silk stockings 
and white satin or kid shoes; rich 
white and silver wreaths, and bright, 
filmy, white wings. 

For an hour the cathedral door was 
kept closed, the soldiers remaining all 
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that time with bowed heads, motion. 
less as statues. At length the door 
was slowly opened, and one of the men 
wearing violet, having in his hand a 
long wand, at the end of which appear. 
ed a small bright flame, passed out, 
and proceeded to light up numerous 
tapers which had been placed on the 
front of different houses in the Praca, 
As soon as this was done, a command 
from an officer caused the men to re- 
sume their caps and their upright at- 
titude. Presently the rich, expressive 
music of a full band was again heard 
playing the Miserere, and the proces- 
sion passed out between the glittering 
and bristling lines, its numbers and its 
images increased. 

Following close after the garden of 
Gethsemane, there was now an image 
of the Virgin, attired in an ample pur- 
ple robe and a long blue veil, worked 
in silver. The exquisite taste and 
skill of the Madeiran ladies, exerted 
upon the richest materials, had given 
to this figure a lifelike appearance far 
surpassing that which usually distin- 
guishes other draped statues. Over 
the clasped hands the velvet seemed 
rather to droop than lie in folds, while 
the expression of the attitude, which 
was that of earnest supplication, as 
if craving sympathy for some crushing 
woe, was heightened bythe artistic ar- 
rangement of the heavy plaits of the robe. 

The men who carried this image, 
and those immediately preceding and 
following it, wore blue instead of violet 
cassocks, while the little angels who 
had brought up the van of the first 
procession were now clustered about 
the bearers of the image of the Virgin. 

From the cathedral the pageant 
passed on through the principal streets 
into the country, the faint peal of the 
trumpets occasionally coming back to 
the ear, mingled with the silvery sound 
of the bells, and the deep boom of the 
minute-guns. At the foot of the 
Mount church, however, various 
changes were effected. The little 
girls quietly separated themselves 
from the crowd, and, being watched for 
by anxious mothers and elder sisters, 
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were carried home. A deputy bishop 
took the place of his superior beneath 
the canopy, other men relieved the 
bearers of the banners and images, 
and other musicians released those 
whose attendance had commenced 
with the dawn. All through the day 
you could trace their course, only oc- 
casionally losing sight of them, and 
all through the night too, by the light 
of the cedar-wood torches borne by 
little boys, in snowy tunics, who had 
joined the procession at the foot of the 
mount. 

To understand how beautiful was 
the effect of this, you must look with 
me on the unique and picturesque town 
of Funchal, running round the blue 
waters of the bay, and rising up into 
the vineyards and groves and gar- 
dens clothing the encircling hills. <A 
golden light slumbers over the whole 
seene, so pure and luminous that we 
can trace distinctly every feature in 
the luxuriant landscape. The white 
houses of the town crowned with ter- 


rinhas, or turrets, and having hanging 
balconies glowing with flowers of 
rare beauty ; the majestic palms ex- 
panding their broad and beautiful 
heads over high garden walls; the 
feathery banana waving gracefully on 
sunny slopes, where clumps of the 


bright pomegranates display their 
crimson pomp ; the shady plane-trees 
running in rows along the streets » the 
snowy quintas or vilias on the hills, 
becoming fewer and more scattered 
toward the summit; the churches and 
nunneries on higher elevations; and 
still further up the white cottages of 
the peasantry, with their vine-trellised 
porches and their gardens of pears, 
peaches, and. apricots; while above 
and around all these, forming a sub- 
lime amphitheatre as they tower to 
nearly six thousand feet above the 
level of the sea, are the Pico Ruivo 
and Pico Grande. A wreath of pur- 
ple mist lay that day, as it almost al- 
ways does, on their topmost peaks, 
giving now and again glimpses of 
their picturesque outline, as, like a soft 
transparent veil, it was folded and un- 
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folded by the breeze roaming over the 
solitudes of scented broom and heath - 
er. Through such scenes,in view of 
all, moved the long, glittering pageant 
just described. 


CHAPTER III. 


EVERYWHERE the grave declares 
its victory—in beautiful Madeira as 
elsewhere. An old servant, whose 
business it was to cut up fire-wood and 
carry it into the house, has performed 
his last earthly duty and finished life’s 
journey. He dwelt with his mother 
and sister in a cottage at the extremi- 
ty of the garden; and I was only ap- 
prised of the circumstances of his 
death by hearing loud cries coming 
up from the shady walks, and the ex- 
clamations : “ Alas, my son, my son!” 
and “ Oh, my brother !” repeated over 
and over in accents of uncontrollable 
grief, 

It is customary, as soon as a death 
occurs in the family of one of the 
peasant class, for all the survivors to 
rush forth into the open air, and, with 
cries and lamentations, to call on the 
dead by every endearing epithet and 
implore of them to return once more. 
The neighbors being thus made ac- 
quainted with what has occurred, 
gather round the mourners, and try to 
steal away the bitterness of their grief 
by reminding them that all living 
shall share the same fate, and that 
one by one each shall depart in his 
turn to make his bed in the silent 
chamber of the grave. By such sim- 
ple consolations—untaught nature’s 
promptings—they induce the bereay- 
ed ones to re-enter the house and pre- 
pare the body for interment. 

The heat of the climate renders 
hasty burial necessary in Madeira, 
and the authorities are strict in en- 
forcing it. From ten to twelve hours 
is the longest period allowed by law 
between death and the grave, and the 
very poor seldom permit even so much 
time to elapse; they merely wait to 
ascertain to a certainty that the hand 
of death has released the imprisoned 
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soul before they wrap up the body 
and carry it with hurrying feet to 
“breathless darkness and the narrow 
house.” 

In such instances coffins are rarely 
used, and when they are, they are 
hired by the hour. The usual way is 
to roll the body up tightly in a sere 
cloth, then place it in a“ death ham- 
mock” (which resembles an unbleach- 
ed linen sheet, tied at the ends to an 
iron pole), and hurry with it to an un- 
honored grave. 

A few days subsequent to the death 
of the old servant, the remains of a 
little girl were borne past; the sight 
was so singular I think it worth de- 
scribing. 

Moving slowly and solemnly along 
the street were a number of men, 
habited in deep blue home-made cloth, 
the two foremost of whom carried a 
light iron bier, on which lay the body 
of a little girl, whose brief period of 
life numbered not more than five sum- 
mers. A robe of soft, clear, snowy 
muslin enveloped the motionless form 
like a cloud; on the tiny feet, crossed 
in rest at last, were white silk stock- 
ings and white shoes; and her little 
hands, which must so lately have 
found gleeful employment in scatter- 
ing the fragments of broken toys, 
were now meekly folded on her bo- 
som over a bouquet of orange blos- 
soms. A heavy wreath of the same 
flowers, mingled with a few leaves of 
the allegro campo, encircled her 
young brow, which, as may be sup- 
posed, wore that lovely, calm expres- 
sion described by poets as the impress 
of “heaven’s signet-ring.” 

In almost every one of the varied 
scenes of life orange blossoms are 
made use of in Madeira, either as 
types or emblems. Wreaths of them 
grave the bride’s young head, as being 
emblematical of the beauty and puri- 
ty of her character; as typical of a 
grief which shall be ever fresh, chap- 
lets of them crown the pale brows of 
the dead. On the anniversary of a 
birth-day they are presented to the 
aged as an embodiment of the truth 


. Was awaiting its arrival. 
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that they shall again renew their 
youth; while the proud triumphal 
arch is adorned with their snowy 
bells, as an assurance that the oceg. 
sion for which it was erected shall be 
held in ever-enduring remembrance, 

The little child on the rude bier, 
who looked as fair in her death-sleep ' 
as these fairest of flowers, was being 
carried to the cemetery belonging to 
the resident Roman Catholics, and 
known as Laranjeira. There a priest 
He was 
standing by the open grave, and when 
the body was laid at his feet he read 
over it in Latin a short burial service, 
placed some grains of dust on the 
pulseless bosom, and departed. Be- 
ing carefully wrapped in a sere cloth, 
it was then placed in a shallow grave 
(according to custom) and lightly coy- 
ered with three or four inches of 
earth. 

Laranjeira is situated on the west 
of the town. Passing up the Augus- 


tias Hill the stranger sees a large, 
handsome gate near the empress’s 


hospital; this is the entrance to the 
graveyard. Inside is a small flower- 
garden, tastefully laid out and neatly 
kept, through which you pass to the 
broad stone steps leading to the fine 
gravel walk running quite through the 
cemetery. Another walk, also of con- 
siderable width, leads round it, while 
several narrower ones, shaded by 
hedges of geraniums, roses, and laven- 
der, are cut through it in different di- 
rections. Inclosing the whole is a 
high wall, studded with monumental 
tablets, on some of which praise and 
grief are charactered in deep, newly- 
cut letters, while from many others 
time has either obliterated every trace 
of writing, or the rains and the heat 
have washed and bleached them into 
meaningless, cloudy white slabs. 
There are but few monuments or 
even tombstones of any pretension, 
though many of the latter bear Eng- 
lish inscriptions. Rows of cypress 
trees border the centre walk, and al- 
most every grave in the inclosure 
is overshadowed by a weeping willow. 
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CHAPTER IV. 


Tr was the last week in Lent, and, 
according to our manner of computing 
time, it was eleven o’clock a.m. of the 
day known as “Holy Thursday.” 
Reckoning, however, as the Madeir- 
ans do, it was the last hour of that day, 
and the next would be the first of 
Good Friday. 

An unusual silence had reigned in 
the town since the first streaks of pur- 
ple light appeared in the cast, as if to 

ender more remarkable the din which 
at the hour above-named assailed the 
ears of the inhabitants of Funchal. 
Strains of military music filled the air, 
mingled with the tolling of bells and 
the firing of guns, which found a 
hundred echoes in the adjoining hills. 
These sounds were the signals to the 
people of Madeira that the time was 
drawing near when the most imposing 
eremonial of their religion would be 
celebrated. With the first trumpet- 
notes the streets began to fill, every 
house sending forth its inmates, 


whether rich or poor, old or young, 
either to witness or take part in the 


spectacles of the day. As on all like 
occasions, the peasantry, ia their best 
attire, poured in with astonishing ra- 
pidity ; while crowding in with them 
were ladies in hammocks, clad in 
roves of rainbow hues, and partially 
concealed from curious eyes by silken 
curtains of pink or blue, which were 
matched in color by the vesis of the 
bearers, and the ribbons with long 
floating ends adorning their broad- 
brimmed straw hats; and gentlemen 
on horseback, whom you at once 
would recognize as natives by their 
short stature, their bright vests, neck- 
ties, and hat-ribbons, and their pro- 
fasion of rich, showy ornaments. 
Quietly making their ‘way on foot 
through this throng were the English 
merchants, with their wives and daugh- 
ters, distinguished from those by 
whom they were surrounded by an air 
of severe reserve and a studied sim- 
plicity of dress. A few handsome 
wheeled carriages also appeared on 
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the scene, and one or two of the awk- 
ward looking boi-cars. All were tak- 
ing the same direction, the Praca da 
Constitutionel, and the common object 
was to gain admission to the cathedral. 
At every turn the crowd augmented, 
and even masquers joined in consider- 
able numbers—but these latter brought 
neither jest nor laughter with their 
presence ; the ceremonies of the day 
had subdued even them, causing them 
to abandon the vacant gaicty apper- 
taining to their attire for a demean- 
or more fitting the time and occa- 
sion. 

Arrived at the cathedral, each 
party, no matter how exalted their 
rank, encountered a delay in obtaining 
an entrance. The throng around the 
door was great, and it was in vain 
that the soldiers endeavored to keep 
the general crowd at a distance. 
Trained as the Madeirans are to hab- 
its of deference to both military 
and ecclesiastical authority, they be- 
come, like other people, audacious 
and headstrong when assembled in 
large multitudes, and, in spite of both 
church and _ state, they now sought 
an entrance by the exertion of physi- 
cal force, and some hundreds suc- 
ceeded. 

While, however, the struggle and 
contention at the door remained un- 
abated, the ceremonial which all were 
89 anxious to witness had been enact- 
ed within. To describe it is needless. 
The hour when the God-man poured 
forth his soul even unto death is a sad 
and awful memory familiar to us all. 
Let us, therefore, look at the scene 
which the cathedral presents at two 
o’clock on that day. 

The windows are boarded up on 
the outside, and within are covered 
with curtains of heavy biack cloth. 
The walls all round are hung with fine 
stuff of the same color, concealing the 
paintings and other ornaments, and 
the altar is hidden behind drapery of 
black velvet with ghastly-looking bor- 
ders of silver. Between this gloomy 
vail and the cancelli, or railings, you 
see a magnificent catafalque, and on it 
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a coffin covered and lined with rich 
black velvet. A pale, corpse-like fig- 
ure, wearing a crown of thorns, lies 
within, blood flowing from the wound- 
ed brow (or appearing to flow) and 
from the hands which lie outside the 
winding-sheet of snowy linen. Nu- 
merous tapers surround the catafal- 
que, but from some cause they carry 
such weak, glimmering flames, that a 
dim, uncertain light pervades the im- 
mediate precincts of the altar, leaving 
the rest of the building in deep shadow. 
Habited in close-fitting black silk 
robes, and with heads bowed down as 
in unspeakable sorrow, several priests 
stand round the coffin, while fitful 
wails and sobs from the multitude 
show that the scene is not without its 
effect. 

An hour passed thus, and was suc- 
ceeded by a sudden and dismal si- 
lence, as if the great heart of the 
multitude had become exhausted 


with sorrow, when the melancholy 
cadences of the Miserere coming 
down from the huge organ as if roll- 
ing from the clouds, awoke up anew 


the grief of the people, and low cries 
and hali-stifled groans mingled freely 
with the long-drawn, plaintive notes. 
Meantime the bishop, habited in his 
most simple sacerdotal robes, came 
from the sacristy and stood at the foot 
of the coffin, while four priests raised 
it from the catafalque by means of 
loops of black silk and silver cord. 
The bishop then moved forward, the 
dense crowd opening a lane for him 
as he passed slowly round the church, 
followed by the four priests carrying 
the coffin, and by others bearing the 
dim tapers. As he returned toward 
the altar the people’s sorrow seemed 
to increase, and every head was 
stretched forward to catch a last 
glimpse of the coffin, when just as the 
procession got within the cancelli a 
heavy curtain was let fall, shutting in 
altar, catafalque, and tapers, and ieav- 
ing the cathedral in utter darkness. 
This scene was meant to represent 
the burial in the tomb of Joseph of 
Arimathea, and while the greater por- 
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tion of the congregation were weeping 
aloud, a voice was heard proceeding 
from the pulpit, and pronouncing that 
preliminary sentence to a sermon 
known as the “ blessing.” 

In an instant the sounds of grief 
were hushed, and the mute audience 
seemed to suppress their very breath- 
ing while they anxiously listened to 
the words of the preacher. 

Spoken in a tongue with which few 
visitors to the island are acquainted, 
the discourse took to the ears of 
strangers the shape of a varied mur- 
mur, whose tones and cadences played 
on the very heart-strings of the audit- 
ors, awakening at will feelings of fear, 
agony, remorse, and repentance. As 
he proceeded, the passion and pathos 
of his accents increased, and when he 
ceased to speak a desolate stillness 
pervaded the whole multitude. Pres- 
ently two men entered from a side 
door bearing dim tapers, and at the 
same moment the great door leading 
into the Praca was opened, and the 
congregation poured like a tide into 
the open air, while low, soft sighs and 
murmurs falling on the ear told of 
feelings of relief which words were 
powerless to express. 

For a moment the throng leaving 
the church mingled with the multitude 
without. The solid mass swayed 
like a troubled sea, and then quietly 
broke up and scattered widely. Men 
in trade turned their faces homeward, 
the business of life being, in their 
judgment, of more importance than 
any further participation in the day’s 
proceedings. Elderly men and wo- 
men of the lower classes sought out 
those houses and temporary sheds, 
over the doors of which the four gold- 
en letters, “ P. V. A. B.,” served the 
same purpose as the less mysterious 
British announcement of “ entertain- 
ment for man and horse ;” while the 
young peasants and artisans, forming an 
immense concourse, went shouting to- 
ward the Mount road, leaving the 
streets leading to the beach free from 
all obstacles, a circumstance of which 
the more respectable and even aristo- 
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cratic portion of the multitude eagerly 
availed themselves. Mingling with 
all parties were ragged-looking ven- 
ders of curiosities, clamorous old beg- 
gars, and younger ones whose brilliant, 
laughing black eyes contradicted the 
earnest appeal of the lips. 

Should our taste or curiosity lead 
us to follow the mob to the Mount road 
we behold one of those singular ex- 
hibitions which excite almost to frenzy 
—a hideous, straw-stuffed figure, or 
effigy, of Pontius Pilate, tied on the 
back of a poor, miserable, lean don- 
key. Amidst the wildest shouts and 
fiercest turmoil this creature is dragged 
forward, every one taxing his inventive 
faculties to discover new icdignities, by 
which to express his feelings of horror 
and disgust for the original. While 
the tumultuous throng thus parade 
through the principal streets of the 
town, the bay is seen covered by hund- 
reds of boats, people of almost every 
nation in Europe reclining beneath their 
awnings as they sweep slowly over the 
blue waves toward the Loo Rock, or 
idly glide in front of that well-known 
point, beneath which on the sands a gal- 
lows had been erected in the morning. 

Some hours passed, however, and 
there was no occurrence either to grat- 


ify the taste or arouse the attention of 


the pleasure seekers. The sun was 
drawing near the verge of the hori- 
zon, and the sea, assuming the most 
intense shades of crimson, gold, and 
purple, differed only from the magnifi- 
cent canopy which it mirrored in that 
it gleamed with a more wondrous 
splendor, as if a veil of diamonds 
floated and trembled over its broad ex- 
panse. Not alone the sea, however, 
but the whole landscape was bathed in 
the rich amber and purple floods ot 
light which on that evening streamed 
down from the ever changing firma- 
ment. Thesublime mountains of Pico 
Ruivo and Pico Grande were crowned 
with radiance, the graceful hills, with 
their unnumbered giant flowers, their 
gardens and vineyards, their rivulets 
and waterfalls, glowed in the lustrous 
beams, while the brown sands on the 
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semi-circular beach, reaching from the 
picturesque basalts of Garajaé to Pon- 
ta da Cruz, glittered as if a shower of 
diamond sparklets had fallen on them. 

At length loud and prolonged shouts, 
mingling with the music of military 
bands, were heard approaching from 
the town, and immediately after a 
riotous, and excited crowd, amongst 
which appeared hundreds of masquers, 
came pressing forward with extrava- 
gant gestures, and driving before them 
toward the gallows the ill-used don- 
key and its foul and hideous burthen. 

A general movement at once took 
place among the boats, as the crew of 
each sought to obtain the most favor- 
able position for witnessing the revolt- 
ing spectacle of hanging the effigy, 
which was accomplished with all the 
appalling ceremonies which might 
have been deemed necessary, or which 
the law might have demanded, had the 
Governor of the Jews been there in 
person. 

The hatred of the exulting mob 
being at length satiated, the figure was 
cut down and cast into the sea, calling 
forth a last volley of execration as it 
rolled and floundered on the long blue 
swells, or momentarily sunk out of 
sight in the troughs, while the ebbing 
tide carried it out to the deep. 


CHAPTER V. 


Ir may appear strange, perhaps even 
incredible, that the lower classes of 
Madeirans should have leisure, from 
their humble duties and the labors 
required by their daily necessities, to 
attend at so many fesias and public 
ceremonies as we shall have occasion 
to describe, and to indulge beside in 
their extravagant fancy for golden or- 
naments. But the seeming enigma is 
easily solved. In the first place, the 
men of the peasant class leave home 
for Demara every year, remaining 
away, at high wages, from six to eight 
months, and then returning with money 
sufficient to enable them to indulge 
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their families during the remainder of 
the year in their oriental taste for festas 
and finery. Secondly, almost all the 
manual occupations connected with 
agriculture devolve on the women, so 
that the absence of either husbands, 
sons, or brothers neither retards nor di- 
minishes the autumn fruits. Addcd to 
this, they employ themselves during the 
evening hours, and at other seasons 
when out-door labor is either impos- 
sible or unnecessary, in those arts to 
which female faculties are partic- 
ularly appropriate. Nothing can ex- 
ceed the exquisite beauty of the em- 
broidery on cambric and lace executed 
by some of the peasant women, and 
which comes from their skilful fingers 
so perfectly white and pure that it is 
fit for the wear of a princess the 
moment it is freed from the paper on 
which the design had been traced, and 
over which it had been worked. 
Others, not possessing such delicate 
taste as the embroiderers, exert their 
ingenuity in knitting shawls, and veils, 
and pin-cushion covers, in black or 
white thread, drawing on their own 
imaginations for new and curious pat- 
terns; while some few devote their 
leisure time to netting black silk shawls 
and scarfs, for which they also invent 
the designs. 

The earnings of the women by the 
sale of these articles to strangers are 
considerable, and so completely at 
their own disposal that they can inde- 
pendently indulge, whenever opportu- 
nities offer, in their taste for ornament 
and emotional spectacles. The wear 
and tear, however, of such a mode of 
life deprive them at an early period 
of their native beauty, leaving them at 
twenty-five little more than that grace 
anc. freedom of attitude which they 
retain to the close of the longest life. 

The men also have their handi- 
crafts, and the emoluments arising 
: from their exercise ; and those of them 
who are either too old or too young, 
or too indolent, or too sincerely at- 
tached to home to seek the toils of la- 
bor and their reward in Demara, em- 
ploy themselves in making articles of 
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inlaid wood, such as writing-desks, 
work-boxes, paper-cutters, and pen- 
trays. The designs on many of these 
give evidence of refined and skilful 
taste, while others only indicate a fan- 
tastic ingenuity. The most perfect of 
these manufactures are eagerly secur- 
ed for the Portuguese market by 
agents, who generally make an honest 
estimate of their value, while those of 
less merit are set aside till some of the 
visitors to Madeira proportion their 
worth by their own abundant wealth. 

This digression has been so long 
that, instead of returning now to the 
midnight wanderers mentioned at the 
close of the last chapter, I shall re- 
quest my readers to imagine it ten 
o'clock A.M. on Saturday morning, 
and, consequently, two hours before 
the commencement of the Sabbath of 
the Madeirans. Once more the Praca 
da Constitutionel is filled with an 
eager and picturesque throng—peas- 
ants, artisans, aristocrats, merchants, 
masqueraders, beggars, and curiosily- 
venders all mingled together, and all, 
either from motives of piety or in- 
quisitiveness, once more seeking ad- 
mission to the cathedral, whose fine 
proportions and gorgeous ornaments 
are still veiled in thick darkness. 

By some magic influence the 
wealthier portion of the multitude 
have all obtained entrance, and then, 
the cathedral being full, the door is 
forcibly closed. Directly this occurs 
the crowd disperse, and while stran- 
gers are still trying to unravel the 
mystery of such unusual self-denial, 
troops of little children and young 
girls are entering the Praca dressed 
in white, wearing silver-tissue wings, 
snowy festive wreaths, and carrying 
on their arms beautiful baskets of 
eane-work filled with ranunculuses 
and lilies. Boys in embroidered tunics 
and carrying silver censers follow 
these, and presently numbers of these 
men who had left that the children 
might take up their proper positions, 
now return, having in the meantime 
provided themselves with fire-arms 
and rockets. 
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While all these changes take place 
without, preachers are succeeding 
each other every half hour in the pul- 
pit within the cathedral. At length 
one loud sonorous stroke on a gong, 
or some other metallic substance, is 
heard from the sacristy, announcing 
the hour of noon, and then in an in- 
stant, as if by magic, the wooden 
blinds without and the black curtains 
within are gone from the windows, the 
veil which had concealed the altar 
disappears, and a blaze of light fills 
the edifice, displaying a scene re- 
splendent with gold and gems, tapers 
and flowers; while simultaneously 
with the pouring in of the light, thrill- 
ing and enthusiastic voices singing, 
“Christ is risen! Christ is risen!” 
join the peal which, like a roar of 
triumph, had burst from the organ. 

When the multitude have sutfficient- 
ly recovered, the stunning effects of 
this scene to separate cause and 


effect, they perceive that every pillar 


and column from pedestal to chapiter is 
enwreathed with gorgeous ranuncu- 
luses and snowy lilies, mingled with 
the rich green leaves of the allegro 
campo, that crowns and garlands of 
silver leaves and artificial dew-drops 
are scattered profusely, yet with artis- 
tie taste, over the high altar and the 
various side altars; while pendent 
from that masterpiece of art—the 
sculptured ceiling of native juniper— 
are rich chaplets of gold leaves and 
gems, seeming as if ready to fall on 
and eruwn the heads of thé worship- 
rs. 

After a short interval, the bishop, 
in dazzling robes, wearing his jewelled 
mitre, and followed by a train of 
priests in gorgeous vestments, is seen 
standing in front of the high altar, 
which on this occasion is covered with 
awhite satin cloth, worked in silver, 
while huge candelabras, inlaid with 
precious stones, gleam in front of the 
recesses known as the diaconicum 
and the prothesis. In the former are 
kept the vessels belonging to the altar, 
and in the other the bread and wine 
used at the celebration of the mass. 
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A short mass having been perform- 
ed by priests and choir, the great door 
is opened, and the people crowding in- 
to the Praca are met by the little chil- 
dren and young girls strewing flowers 
over the streets, by the graceful 
youths swinging silver censers and 
filling the ambient air with light col- 
umns of costly incense; by bands: 
playing the most inspiriting airs; by 
masquers and others in ordinary cos- 
tume sending off rockets and Roman 
candies, and by hundreds of artisans 
bearing fire-arms, the sharp report of 
which, mingling with the booming of 
cannon, the braying of trumpets, and 
the soft chimes of bells, filled 
the air with a most indescribable 
din. 

In a few moments, however, a 
cloud overshadows the scene—a cloud 
which comes not silently but with a 
whirring, joyful noise, and with the 
beat of fleet pinions. Every one 
looks up, and behold, there are the 
doves—doves in hundreds, sent off by 
nuns, and monks, and other devotees, 
to proclaim in their broad-winged 
flight the welcome news that “ Christ 
is risen !” 

Having witnessed all this, and 
while the joyful excitement is still 
unabated, you enter your home, 
imagining that nothing of the peculiar 
usages or customs of a place in which 
you are a stranger can follow you 
there, save the sounds which float in 
through your shaded windows; but 
an agreeable surprise awaits you. 
The Madeirans are too gentle and 
affectionate in their dispositions to for- 
get in a time of such universal joy 
even the stranger who may differ 
from them in religion, and, according- 
ly, you find awaiting you a little girl, 
neatly dressed, and bearing in her 
hands a dish covered with a white 
lace veil. She has been sent by the 
nuns, and delivers her present with a 
suitable message. 

Uncovering the dish you see a 
wreath of flowers round the edge, and 
in the centre’ a little lamb made of 
sugar, lying amidst almond comfits of 
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every delicate shade of Magenta, blue, 
and violet. A wreath of sugar-flow- 
ers crowns the head of the lamb, and 
a similar one graces its neck. 

With this picturesque gift you may 
sometimes receive a present of royal 
eggs and heavenly bacon. These 
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singularly-named dishes are com. 
posed of eggs and sugar. The first 
is passed through a hair sieve, falling 
in a heap of rings and curls on the 
dish; the other is made into thick 
slices, and lies on the dish drowned 
im sweet syrup. 
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THE CATHOLIC PUBLICATION SOCIETY. * 


Norurne in the history of the hu- 
man mind can be more obvious, even 
to a superficial observer, than the 
fact that every age has possessed 
intellectual features peculiar to itself, 
growing out of its own particular 
need. Thus we find the mental ac- 
tivity of one period setting in a strong 
current toward moral and metaphysi- 
cal speculation and of another toward 
scientific discovery. When one has 

[obtained predominance, the other has 
‘been measurably neglected. 

At the present time, however, the 
fact is otherwise. The diligence 
heretofore manifested in the conquest 
of special subjects is now diffused 
over a greater area; and the ener- 
gies of the mind, instead of being con- 
centrated upon the profound and ex- 
haustive knowledge of a few branch- 
es of learning, are directed to the 
acquisition of a general knowledge of 
many. Ilence, popular instruction to- 
day, to be successful, must be simpli- 
‘fied and condensed, rendered suitable 
to popular apprehension and fixed at 
@ point demanding the least amount 
of mental labor and promising imme- 
diate and tangible results. 

It would need but little argument 
to show how these conditions of 
knowledge have been brought about. 
The vast development and wonderfu! 
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discoveries of science within the last 
century, the increase of commercial 
and mechanical industry, the settle- 
ment and growth of America with its 
vast resources of wealth, are sufficient 
to account for a material change in the 
intellectual status of Christendom. 
Science by increasing the means of 
human enjoyment has increased the 
extent of human wants; these, by the 
force of habit in one class and the 
stimulus of ambition in another, haye 
become in time absolute necessities. 
Thus men engage in eager strife to 
attain what all unite in esteeming es- 
sential to human happiness. 

Now since our nature has moral 
and intellectual longings—however 
subdued by the engrossing occupations 
of active life—which are still absolute 
and imperative, up to a certain point, 
it would seem tat instruction to suit 
the exigency of the times must be 
conveyed in such a manner and by 
such means as the opportunities and 
inclinations of mankind require. You 
may easily gain attention to truth by 
a concise, simple mode of addressing 
the intellect, demanding but little time 
and not very severe thought, when 
you cannot secure it by presenting 
the subject in a more profound way, by 
more elaborate proofs or by more sub- 
tle and comprehensive views. If 
knowledge, therefore, cannot be im- 
parted in such a way as to suit both 
the capacity and convenience of men, 
it can rarely be communicated at all. 
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What is deemed the most important 
pursuit of a man’s life is that to 
which he will pay the greatest atten- 
tion. If he cannot attain mental im- 
provement by means he considers 
easy and agreeable, the probabilities 
are that in a great majority of cases 
he will neglect it. Ilere, however, 
there is but little difficulty. When- 
ever a public necessity is fully recog- 
nized, the means of supplying it will not 
be long wanting. Hence, we see at the 
present time every art and science 
reduced to its elementary principles 
and presented to the public mind in 
plain rudimentary lessons, so that, 
while comparatively few are deeply 
versed in any one subject, the great mass 
of thinkers are well informed in the gen- 
eral outlines of many. 

What has been said with regard to 
matters more strictly intellectual may 
be affirmed with almost equal truth of 
such as are purely moral. You may 
instruct a hundred men in their duty 
by means of a tract of ten pages, set- 
ting forth incentives to virtue in a co- 
gent argument or forcible appeal, 
where you would scarcely be able to 
obtain a hearing from one by means 
of an elaborate essay on ethics, how- 
ever able or convincing. Now, it is 
evident that a duty, carrying all the 
weight of deep obligation, rests upon 
those who have the higher interests 
of mankind at heart to provide for 
them the means of moral and intellect- 
ual improvement; and not only so, 
but to furnish it in such a shape as 
shall be most acceptable and produc- 
tive of the most hopeful and lasting 
results. That such an obligation ex- 
ists, is apparent from the general 
establishment of public and common 
schools and from the numerous ef- 
forts constantly made to disseminate 
knowledge among the masses. The 
ends here proposed, however, are ani- 
mated by a sentiment of general be- 
nevolence or political expediency. 
If, then, we owe to socicty the moral 
and intellectual advancement of the 
people from motives of public interest, 
surely our obligations are not dimin- 
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ished by those higher considerations 
which readily suggest themselves to 
a religious mind. 

We are now prepared for the ques- 
tion, Are we doing our duty in this 
matter? But to bring it nearer home 
and to address the more immediate 
circle of our readers, Are we Catholic 
Christians doing what we know to be 
required of us in the education of our 
people with sufficient faithfulness to 
satisfy an enlightened conscience ? 
Engrossed in more selfish pursuits, 
have we not rather neglected this 
business and turned it over to others 
who are only more responsible than 
ourselves? We speak to Catholic lay- 
men when we say it is greatly to be 
feared that we are not wholly blame- 
less. And here one word as regards 
the relative positions of clergy and 
laity in the church and their mutual 
want of co-operation in such things 
as may fairly come under the charge 
of both. . 

Every one knows that among all 
sects of Protestants the laity perform 
no inconsiderable amount of labor 
and share no little responsibility with 
the pastor. As teachers and super- 
intendents of Sunday-schools, leaders 
of Bible classes, heads of missionary 
societies and the like, their influence 
is much felt and their usefulness 
highly appreciated by their co-relig- 
ionists.) Among Catholics, where the 
priests have generally three times the 
ministerial duty of Protestants to per- 
form, the pastor of a church gets little 
or no aid from the laity. His mission 
may extend over twenty miles of 
territory, and he is expected not only 
to administer the sacraments to both 
sick and well, but to do all that is nec- 
essary in the religious training of the 
children. In fact, the instruction of 
the young is generally looked upon as 
belonging peculiarly to his office. 
And yet it cannot be denied that wéll- 
disposed laymen of moderate intelli- 
gence can at times, acting under his 
advice and counsel, very materially 
assist the overworked priest without 
trenching in the least upon his vo- 
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cation. The benefit of such assist- 
ance could not but be sensibly felt 
in those parishes which receive the 
services of a priest in common with 
others. In the more thinly populated 
districts of our country the want of 
priests is a crying necessity, known 
and felt by every prelate in the land. 
It is morally impossible after mass said 
on Sunday morning, at two points 
perhaps fifteen miles apart, that the 
priest can preach a sermon and attend 
to other duties arising from the urgent 
and imperative wants of his cure. 
He cannot administer holy baptism, 
hear confessions, visit the sick, bury 
the dead, say mass, recite his office, 
attend to church temporalities (no 
small affair in some instances of it- 
self) and yet find time to give the 
requisite instruction to his people. 

We can but be aware that regular 
pulpit instruction is a most effectual 
mode of promoting piety and one of 
which we ought not to be deprived. 
We require at least all the agencies 
for this purpose enjoyed by others. 
The people, too, are eager for it. 
Mark the strict attention with which 
Catholic congregations follow every 
word of the preacher, and mark, too, 
the effect of an earnest and appropri- 
ate sermon! It is plainly visible up- 
on the faces of old and young. In 
addition to this, the command given 
in Ioly Scripture to preach is imper- 
ative. Are we not, then, bound to 
more than ordinary exertion to com- 
ply with it ? 

Such, unfortunately, is the prone- 
ness of men to forget their religious 
duties that they require precept upon 
precept, often renewed and diligently 
urged upon their minds. Surrounded 
by temptation, forgetfulness of the 
great practical truths of religion is not 
strange in the absence of direct spirit- 
ual teaching. The sacraments of the 
church, especially the holy sacrifice of 
the altar, undoubtedly do much to ar- 
rest spiritual decline in the people ; but 
no one will deny that frequent ap- 
peals to the conscience, and judicious 
instruction in the principles of Catho- 
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lic faith and morality, however con. 
veyed to the understanding, are valu. 
able aids even to the worthy reception 
of the sacraments. 

It is to supply the deficiencies here 
aimed at that this enterprise, with the 
hearty approbation of several prelates, 
has been undertaken, which, if it shall 
receive the cordial support of the 
Catholic public, will produce results 
the extent of which is not to be easily 
foreseen. Those persons who have at- 
tempted the task are actuated with 
a settled determination that it shall 
succeed ; and it is not to be be- 
lieved, in a matter of so great 
moment, that they are to be left 
without the substantial help of Cath- 
olics throughout the country. A 
society has been formed, and its work 
has already begun, styled “ The Catho- 
lic Publication Society,” to which the 
attention of our readers was called in 
our ljast number. This society pro- 
poses to issue short tracts and pam- 
phlets conveying that species of instruc- 
tion required by Catholics in the 
most entertaining form, so as to en- 
gage the attention, affect the hearts, 
and suit the wants of all classes. To 
none would such a blessing be more 
welcome than to the poor, who are in 
an especial manner, from their very 
defencelessness, under our protection. 
These, though they may not read 
themselves, can listen to their chil- 
dren, taught at school, who can read 
for them. Thus, in a simple narra- 
tive or dialogue some important prac- 
tical truths may be impressed upon 
the mind which shall do good service 
in a moment of temptation. It is by 
these means that other denominations 
are instructing their people and pro- 
ducing an influence on many ouiside 
of their own communions. 

The number of Catholics in this 
country, already large, is constantly 
increasing, and unless we do some- 
thing of the kind here suggested, 
others will attempt it in our stead. 
Religious tracts from Protestant socic- 
ties are flying over the country like 
leaves before the autumn wind, and it 
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would not be remarkable if our own 
people were brought within the range 
of their influence. 

Beside this, there is another field 
in which we have not only the right 
to work, but which we cannot, 
or at least ought not to, neglect. 
There are thousands of young 
men in the land of fair educa- 
tion who, impelled by necessity or 
ambition, flock to the great commer- 
cial centres. These, careless in mat- 
ters of religion, having no settled 
principles of faith, often called upon 
to confront great dangers and tempta- 
tions, seldom attend any place of wor- 
ship; or if so, only to relieve the en- 
nui of Sunday. These are souls to be 
cared for. They need instruction up- 
on cardinal points of the Christian 
faith. They may have received some- 
thing akin to it in early youth, but it 
has been forgotten. They are diffi- 
cult to reach, and in no way can 
access to them be gained more 
readily than by the publications of 
this society. A few words of earnest 
advice, a hint as to the end of a 
vicious career, or a warning of the 
uncertainty of life, may excite reflec- 
tion, and reflection is the first step to- 
ward reformation. 

Ata time like the present of vast 
intellectual activity, when myriads of 
books are produced on all subjects 
embracing every description of teach- 
ing, there must be abroad not only a 
great mass of error, but a great num- 
ber of unstable minds ready to receive 
it. Men imperfectly educated, striv- 
ing to master subjects far beyond 
their comprehension, trained to no 
logical modes of thought, restrained 
by no respect for authority, confound- 
ing scepticism with freedom of 
inquiry, are often led by a dan- 
gerous curiosity to examine certain 
fundamental questions which lie at the 
root ofall knowledge, and which can only 
be safely handled by the most learned 
and profound. Such is the class of 
persons peculiarly to be benefited by 
Catholic teaching. A theology posi- 
tive and satisfying to the soul, that 
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sets wholesome limits to human 
knowledge, and is able to give 
adequate answers to great social and 
moral problems, is best adapted to 
impress minds of this class. The 
reading of three pages has before 
now convinced a man of the error of 
his whole philosophical system, and 
may do it again. 

The spirit of Catholic charity takes 
in all sorts and conditions of ‘men. 
The mission of the church is well de- 
fined, and may be summed up in one 
word, namely, to convert the world to 
God; and as every day brings its 
blessings upon labors that have been 
already undertaken to secure this ob- 
ject, we have reason to hope that new 
efforts and fresh zeal, well directed, 
will produce abundant fruits. 

We cannot close this notice of the 
Catholic Publication Society without 
adverting to one means of usefulness 
which we think it is especially fitted 
to promote. 

Such has been the virulence of hos- 
tility to the Catholic religion in days 
gone by, such the monstrous credulity 
and unreasoning prejudice of its foes, 
that it is not surprising to find a true 
knowledge of the Catholic faith ex- 
ceedingly rare. Within the last twen- 
ty years, however, a great change has 
taken place. The general blameless- 
ness of life in those who honor their 
religion, fidelity to social and political 
duties, and charity toward our enemies, 
have not been without precious results. 
At the present moment religious big- 
otry can no longer animate the hatred 
alike of wise and simple. One who 
comes prepared to censure, must come 
prepared also for the conflict of truth. 
Statements, facts, and opinions are 
closely scrutinized. Everything is 
not now taken upon trust. The atti- 
tude of controversy begets caution. 
Now, what advantages may we not 
hope to reap from this one isolated 
fact? A fair hearing for the true ex- 
position of Catholic doctrine ; not doc- 
trine carefully prepared with exterior 
show of fairness and then imputed to 
us for the purpose of being more easily 
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destroyed; but of the truths of Chris- 
tianity as taught by the church for ages. 
When we can gain the unprejudiced 
ear of the world, truly we may begin 
to hope for the day of Christian 
unity. 

Todisarm prejudice is of itselfa work 
worthy of special effort. We can hope 
to make no great progress in persuad- 
ing mento listen to the voice of Christian 
truth until we can convinee them that 
our teaching rests upon the basis of 
sound reason. Those who have been 
told that to embrace Catholic doctrine 
is to surrender at discretion all the 
powers of the mind, and even the evi- 
dence of the senses, must be unde- 
ceived before they can be expected to 
make any progress in the impartial 
investigation of it. But it is chiefly 
among Catholics themselves that we 
predict the greatest success for this 
association. Of our own people there 
are very many who need that instruc- 
tion which hitherto we have not had 
the adequate means of providing for 
them. We all feel how important it 
is that every Catholic should be thor- 
oughly intelligent upon all that he is 
required to believe, and the reasons 
that exist for requiring it. In every 
class of society Catholics are called 
upon to render an acount of the faith 
that is in them, to explain the doctrines 
and ceremonies of their religion, and 
when unable to do so, they both suffer 
the evil consequences of this ignorance 
themselves and, by it, retard thespread 
of the knowledge of the truth among 
those whom the church is equally 
commissioned to enlighten, guide, and 
save. 

We have advocated the aims of the 
Catholic Publication Society at greater 
length than we at first intended, but 
feel that in consideration of their im- 
portance we have not said too much. 
It is impossible to over-estimate the 
good this society may, with God’s 
blessing, be made to accomplish. To 
make it effective, its organization 
throughout the United States should 
be co-extensive with the church itself. 
Our work in this country is getting 
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ahead of us. The religious needs of 
our people are rapidly increasing. |f 
we are not up and doing in proper 
season, we shall find that during our 
repose the enemy has been sowing 
tares among the wheat. The harvest 
is great, but the laborers few. Let 
us all, then,as God gives us grace to 
know our duty, take this matter carp. 
estly to heart, and let us not suffer 
under the reproach of denying to our 
fellow-Christians all the spiritual food 
they are willing to receive. 

What is here proposed is truly a 
missionary work. Efforts of this kind 
can only be successful by zealous ja- 
bor and generous support ; and we sin- 
cerely hope, as the plan by which funds 
are to be raised becomes generally 
known, the Catholic public will not 
deny liberal aid to so worthy a cause, 
Almost every one can lend a helping 
hand. It will be seen by reference to 
the Society’s Prospectus that the sum 
of five dollars constitutes a member 
for one year. Parents could hardly 
gratify their children more than by 
subscribing for them. It gives young 
folks the idea that they amount to 
something in this world when they 
find their own names enrolled on the 
books of a religious society. The sum 
of thirty dollars constitutes a member 
for five years and of fifty dollars a 
life member. Patrons of one hund- 
red and five hundred dollars will not 
be wanting amongst so many generous 
and appreciative Catholics as there 
are in the country. A number of these 
last have already come forward in the 
city of New York, and subscribed that 
amount to constitute a fund to enable 
the society to accomplish its mission- 
ary work, and we are sure that this 
call will elicit a similar ready response 
from ,many in other cities and towns 
who wait only to know what to do for 
the advancement of their holy faith 
in order to do it. Your parish priest 
is willing to spend and be spent in 
your service. Show your gratitude 
by making him a member of one of 
the above classes. He will accept it 
from you as a beautiful testimonial of 
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your esteem and respect. It has also 
been suggested by an eminent prelate 
and patron of the society that it would 
greatly promote its success if a cler- 
gyman should be appointed in each 
diocese by the ecclesiastical authority, 
to take charge of the society’s interests, 
and to act as its agent. 

We trust as the enterprise becomes 
more extensively known that gener- 
ous hearts will be found to feel a 
voluntary interest in this work and 
prompted to aid it without further 
solicitation. Let it not be forgotten 
that one of the objects of this society 
is to supply religious reading to the 
inmates of hospitals, almshouses, asy- 
lums, and prisons—a class of persons 
whose spiritual welfare requires to be 
specially looked after. Benevolence 
has no more sacred field than among 
this unfortunate class; and we hope 
that those who have so often proved 
themselves worthy of their faith by 
relieving the physical wants of their 
fellow-creatures, will not be found 
indifferent to the spiritual. In short, 
what we desire of our fellow-Cath- 
olics is, that an interest in this matter 
should become general throughout 
the country; and that each one 
should assist as he is able, either 
alone or in conjunction with his neigh- 
bors. Several prelates have already 
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become patrons of this society, and 
the venerable Archbishop of Balti- 
more has honored it by contributing 
the first tract. 

While treating of the practical 
part of this subject, we desire to say 
that priests residing in the remote 
parts of the country can be furnished 
with the society’s publications on 
precisely the same terms as those 
living near at hand. They will be 
supplied at prices never exceeding cost, 
postage prepaid. All Catholics, in 
every section of our land, have an 
equal interest in its success. 

Upon the co-operation of the clergy 
we, of course, confidently rely. To 
aid them in their arduous duties is 
one of the objects of the society. It 
will be a most powerful auxiliary to 
the priesthood in spreading instruc- 
tion among our own people and the 
truths of the Catholic faith among 
all classes of our community. If 
they should ask us what we would 
have them do, we reply—* Reflect 
upon the immense importance of this 
enterprise to the souls of men; and, 
when you have comprehended what 
a vast work of usefulness lies before 
this society, your own intelligence 
and good dispositions will best suggest 
the manner in which you can most 
successfully lend your aid.” 
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Tne Cnourcn or Enaianp A PorTION 
or Cunist’s ONE Hoty CatTHo.ic 
CHURCH, AND A MEANS OF RESTORING 
VistsLE Unrry. An Ejirenicon, in a 
Letter to the Author of “ The Chris- 
tian Year.” By E. B. Pusey, D.D., 
Regius Professor of Hebrew and 
Canon of Christ Church, Oxford. 
New York: D. Appleton & Co. 
1866. (Reprint from the English 
edition.) 


Dr. Pusey’s “Eirenicon” has been ex- 
tensively commented on by the Catholic 


press both in England and on the Con- 
tinent. Some of his critics have regard- 
ed it with favorable cyes, as a sign of 
approach toward the Catholic Church, 
and others with marked hostility, as an 
evidence of determined opposition. Wo 
concur with the former class most de- 
cidedly. The mostremarkable of all the 
answers it has called forth is that of Dr. 
Newman, republished in our April num- 
ber, and since then issued in a separate 
form, with all the notes, by Mr. Ke- 
hoe. Dr. Newman confines himself to 
one point, however—the defence of the 
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Catholic doctrine concerning the Bless- 
ed Virgin. The “ Dublin Review” has 
given a very able criticism on the por- 
tion which relates to the attitude of the 
Church of England. An admirable ar- 
ticle has also appeared in the learned 
Jesuit periodical, ‘ Etudes Religieuses,” 
published at Paris, which is especially 
valuable for its exposition of the doc- 
trinal authority of the Holy See. Asa 
general answer to Dr. Pusey’s specific 
proposals concerning the way of recon- 
ciliation with Rome, we consider F, 
Lockhart’s article, in the “ Weekly Reg- 
ister,” as the most judicious and satis- 
factory. The following letter, from Dr. 
Pusey to the editor, shows how he him- 
self appreciated this answer : 


LETTER FROM DR. PUSEY ON HIS HOPES 
OF REUNION. 


ToTHe EpiTor oF THE WEEKLY REGISTER: 
Curist CuurcH, OxrorD, Novy. 22, 1865, 

Str: I thank you, with all my heart, for 
your kind-hearted and appreciative review 
of my “ Eirenicon.” Iam thankful that you 
lave brought out the main drift and ob- 
jects of it, what, in my mind, underlies the 
whole, to show that, in my conviction, 
there is no insurmountable obstacle to the 
union of (you will forgive the terms, 
though you must reject them) the Roman, 
Greek, and Anglican communions. I have 
long been convinced that there is nothing 
in the Council of Trent which could not 
be explained satisfactorily to us, if it were 
explained authoritatively—i. ¢., by the 
Roman Church itself, not by individual 
theologians only. This involves the con- 
viction, on my side, that there is nothing 
in our Articles which cannot be explained 
rightly, as not contradicting any things 
held to be de fide in the Roman Church. 
The great body of the faith is held alike 
by both; in those subjects referred to in 
cur Art. XXII. I believe (to use the lan- 
guage of avery eminent Italian nobleman) 
“your [our] maximum and our [your] 
minimum might be found to harmonize.” 
In regard to details of explanation, it was 
not my office, as beirg a priest only, in- 
vested with no authority, todraw them 
out. But I wished to indicate their possi- 
bility. You are relatively under the same 
circumstances. But I believe that the 
hope which you have held out, that the 
authorities in the Roman communion 
might hold that “a reunion on the prin- 
ciples of Bossuet would be better than a 
perpetual schism,” will unlock many a 
pent-up longing—pent-up on the ground 
of the apparent hopelessness that Rome 
would accord to the English Church any 
terms which it could accept. 
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May I add, that nothing was further 
from my wish than to write anything 
which should be painful to those in your 
communion? A defence, indeed, of necessi- 
ty, involves some blame; since, in a quar- 
rel, the blame must be wholly on the one 
side or on the other, or divided; and a 
defence implies that it is not wholly on 
the side defended. But having smoothed 
down, as I believe honestly, every diffi- 
culty I could, to my own people, I thought 
that it would not be right toward them 
not to state where I conceive the real dif. 
ficulty to lie. Nor could your authorities 
meet our difficulties unless they knew 
them. You will think it superfluous that 
I desired that none of this system, which 
is now matter of “ pious opinion,” should, 
like the doctrine of the immaculate con. 
ception be made de fide. But, in the 
view of a hoped-for reunion, everything 
which you do affects us. Let me say, too, 
that I did not write as a reformer, but on 
the defensive. It is not for us to prescribe 
to Italians or Spaniards what they shall 
hold, or how they shall express their pious 
opinions. All which we wish is to have 
it made certain by authority that we 
should not, in case of reunion, be obliged 
to hold them ourselves. Least of all did 
I think of imputing to any of the writers 
whom I quoted that they “took from our 
Lord any of the love which they gave to 
his mother.” I was intent only on de- 
scribing the system which I believe is the 
great obstacle to reunion. I had not the 
least thought of criticising holy men who 
held it. 

As it is of moment that I should not be 
misunderstood by my own people, let me 
add that I have not intended to express 
any opinion about a visible head of the 
church. We readily acknowledge the pri- 
macy of the Bishop of Rome ; the bearings 
of that primacy upon other local churches 
we believe to be a matter of ecclesiastical, 
not of divine law ; but neither is there any- 
thing in the supremacy in itself to which 
we should object. Cur only fear is that it 
should, through the appointmcnt of one 
bishop, involve the reception of that prac- 
tical guasi-authoritative system which is, 
I believe, alike the cause and (forgive me) 
the justification in our eyes of our remain- 
ing apart. 

But, although I intended to be on the 
defensive, I thank you most warmly for 
that tenderness which enabled you to see 
my aim and objects throughout a long 
and necessarily miscellaneous work. And 
I believe that the way in which you have 
treated this our bond fide “ endeavor to 
find a basis for reunion, on the principle 
debated between Archbishop Wake and 
the Gallican divines two centuries ago,” 
will, by rekindling hope, give a strong im- 
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pulse toward that reunion, Despair is 
still. If hope is revived in the English 
mind that Christendom may again be 
united, rekindled hope will ascend in the 
more fervent prayer to him who “maketh 
men to be of one mind in an house,” and 
our prayers will not return unheard for 
want of love. Your obedient servant, 


E. B. PusEy. 


This letter, with others which have 
appeared from time to time, and the 
whole course of Dr. Pusey’s conduct, 
prove, in our estimation, that he is act- 
ing with sincere good faith and good- 
will toward the Catholic Church. The 
long list of objections and charges 
which his book contains, and which 
has irritated some Catholics so much, 
proves enly that Dr. Pusey’s mind is 
troubled and bewildered, but not that 
his heart is malevolent. The doctor is 
a yery learned man, and a very deep 
thinker, but in the mystic or contem- 
plativeorder. He is not either rapid or 
clear in his intellectual conceptions, nor 
is he precise and methodical in the ar- 
rangement of the subject of which he 
treats. He represents the best school 
of English evangelical and scriptural 
divines, with the addition of extreme- 
ly high-church doctrines. No one can 
question his devout and deeply relig- 
ious spirit, the extraordinary purity and 
goodness of his life, or the zeal and 
ability with which he has labored for 
fifty years to propagate several of the 
most fundamental Catholic dogmas. 
His essay on baptismal regeneration is 
the most thorough and exhaustive one 
in our language, and we have never met 
with anything equal to it in any other. 
It has had an incalculable influence 
over the theological mind of the Epis- 
copalian communion in England and 
America, in laying the foundation of a 
right belief in sacramental grace, and 
thus preparing the way for the recep- 
tion of the entire Catholic system. The 
same may be said, in part, respecting 
the doctrine of the real presence, the 
authority of tradition, and other points, 
We look on him as a kind of avant 
courier not only of high-churchmen, 
but of orthodox Protestants generally, 
laboring his way with difficulty through 
thickets and morasses.back to the Cath- 
olic Church, by dint of study, medita- 
tion, and prayer. That he has come so 
near, bringing with him tlre sympathy 
of so large a number, is a sign that an 
extraordinary grace of the Holy Spirit 
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is drawing the most widely separated 
members of the Christian family back 
to unity and integrity of faith and com- 
munion. We request our readers to 
take note of the fact that Dr. Pusey, 
boldly and without censure, maintains 
that the articles of his church can and 
ought to be explained in conformity 
with the decrees of the Council of Trent. 
He proposes these decrees as the basis of 
reconciliation, That there should still 
remain certain difficultics, preposses- 
sions, and misconceptions in his mind, 
is not strange ; and while these exist as 
a bar to a complete and cordial recep- 
tion of the entire Catholic system, there 
is no other way for him to do but to 
state them as strongly as possible, so as 
to bring them under discussion. There 
are only two of these difficulties which 
are formidable. One relates to the of- 
fice of the Blessed Virgin as Mother of 
the Incarnate Word and Queenot Saints; 
the other, to that of the Pope as Vicar 
of Christ and supreme Bishop of the 
CatholicChurch, A critical notice gives 
no opportunity for discussing such 
great and grave questions, which de- 
mand an elaborate volume. The pre- 
lates and theologians of the church will 
no doubt give them the full and ample 
treatment which they deserve. We 
simply note the fact that the whole 
ground of discussion is reduced in fact, 
by Dr. Pusey, to the nature and extent 
of the Papal supremacy, on which de- 
pends the definition of the body actu- 
ally constituting the Eeclesia Docens or 
teaching church, and the dogmatic 
value of the decisions made by.the Ro- 
man Church with the concurrence of 
the bishops in her communion. It is 
evident that the concession of the su- 
premacy claimed by the Roman Church 
involves the admission of all the dog- 
matic decisions of the councils ratified 
by the popes as ecumenical, from the 
Eighth Council to the Council of Trent; 
together with the dogmatic definition 
of the immaculate conception, and the 
condemnations of heretical propositions 
which have issued from the Holy See 
and are universally acknowledged and 
enforced by all bishops in her com- 
munion. There is but one point, there- 
fore, really in controversy with the 
party of Dr. Pusey, as there is but one 
with the so-called Greek Church, viz. : 
the Papal supremacy. 

It will be noticed by every attentive 
reader that Dr. Pusey partially admits 
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this doctrine already, and shows himself 
open to argument on the subject. On 
the other great question, respecting the 
prerogatives of the Blessed Virgin Mary, 
he appears to show himself also dis- 
posed to listen to explanations tending 
to remove his misconceptions. In a 
letter to Dr. Wordsworth, published in 
the “ Weekly Register,” of Jan. 27, Dr. 
Pusey says: 

“In regard to ‘the immaculate con- 
ception, . .. I may, however, take 
this opportunity of saying that I under- 
stand that Roman divines hold that all 
which is defined is, that the soul of the 
Blessed Virgin was infused pure into 
her body, and was preserved from both 
guilt and taint of original sin for those 
merits of our Lord, by whom she was 
redeemed, and that nothing is defined 
as to ‘active conception,’ 7. ¢., that of 
her body. In this case, the words, ‘in 
primo instanti conceptionis suze,’ must 
be used in a different sense from that in 
which St. Thomas uses it of our Lord. 
The immaculateness of the conception 
would then differ in degree, not in 
kind, from that of Jeremiah, who was 
sanctified in his mother’s womb.” 

It must be borne in mind that Dr. 
Pusey finds no fault with the language 
of the Latin or Greek missals and brevi- 
aries respecting the Blessed Virgin. 
Let the quotations from the Greek 
books in the notes to Dr. Newman’s 
letter be carefully examined, and it 
will be seen that they fully sustain the 
common Catholic belief and practice. 
We have been ourselves fully acquaint- 
ed with the doctrine and practice of the 
children of St. Alphonsus Liguori, who 
are considered as having carried devo- 
tion to the Blessed Virgin to the great- 
estextreme. Wecan, therefore, give our 
testimony that there is nothing in it 
which is not identicalin principle with 
the prescribed devotions of the missal 
and breviary. The notion of there 
being a substitution of the Blessed Vir- 
gin for Christ, or an overshadowing of 
the supreme worship and love of God, 
anywhere in the Catholic Church, is a 
mere chimera, a spectral illusion of an 
alarmed imagination. We know what 
St. Bernard, St. Alphonsus, and other 
approved writers have said. There is 
nothing there beyond the language of 
St. Ephrem, the fathers of Ephesus, the 
Greek liturgies, the Salve Regina, Regina 
Celi, Ave Domina, and litany of Loret- 
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The array of quotations which Dr 
Pusey has made from Catholic writers 
will be found, on critical examination 
to contain nothing formidable, One of 
the works from which he quotes, that 
of Oswald, was placed on the Index in 
1855, and retraeted by the author, 
Some of the other passages are from 
works of a highly imaginative charac. 
ter, and contain figurative or poetic ex. 
pressions easily susceptible of an erro. 
neous sense wnen read by persons not 
intimately acquainted with the Catholic 
religion. We think with Dr. Newman, 
with the late Archbishop Kenrick, and 
with many other wise and holy men, 
that it is very ill-judged to adopt such 
phraseology when it is sure to beget 
bewilderment and misunderstanding, 
We have more need to teach the solid 
dogmas of faith than to propagate 
pious opinions, and cultivate exotic, 
hot-house flowers of piety. Dr. New- 
man has done more to establish a solid 
devotion to the Blessed Virgin, by his 
brief theological essay, than all the 
fanciful and rhetorical rhapsodies ever 
penned. We can forgive Dr. Puscy for 
getting bewildered in perusing such a 
quantity of poetry, accustomed as he is 
to Hebrew and other dry studies; but 
we regret that he has displayed such an 
assortment of obscure and dark sayings 
to bewilder others. We acquit him 
cheerfully of all blame for it, but we 
nevertheless cannot help giving our de- 
liberate judgment that he has put forth 
one of the most mischievous books, 
to ordinary and imperfectly informed 
minds, that has ever proceeded from 
the English press. We cannot by any 
means recommend it to general perusal, 
but those who do read it will do well 
to take its statements, on many points, 
with great caution. We will conclude 
our remarks upon it with noting some 
of its serious, albeit unintentional, mis- 
statements: 

1. The correspondence between Arch- 
bishop Wake and Du Pin was not a 
bond fide negotiation between that pre- 
late and orthodox Gallicans, but with 
Jansenists, in view of a coalition against 
the Roman Church. 

2. There is no proof of any ratifica- 
tion ever having been made by Rome 
of any ordinations according to the An- 
glican ordinal. 

3. It is a mistake to say that extreme 
unction is given only to those whose 
life is despaired of. It may be given 
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in all cases where a probable danger of 
death is feared. 

4, It is not admitted by Catholic 
writers that Russia was converted by 
missionaries separated from the com- 
munion of the Roman Church. 

5. It is a mistake to suppose that the 
prelates of the United States gave no 
response to the Holy See respecting the 
definition of the immaculate concep- 
tion. The question was discussed in a 
full council, and the judgment of the 
prelates was transmitted to Rome in 
favor of the definition. The Blessed 
Virgin, under the title of the Immacu- 
late Conception, was proclaimed, by a 
decree of the prelates, the patroness of 
the Church of the United States, and 
the Sunday within the octave of the 
feast has been made one of the princi- 
pal sclemnities of the year. 5 

Finally, a complete misconception of 
the whole question respecting Papal 
infallibility and its limits underlies and 
yitiates all the statements of the book 
onthat subject. There is no dissension 
or doubt exising in the Catholic epis- 
copate in regard to any definition of 
faith, or any doctrinal decisions whose 
acceptance is exacted by the Holy See 
under pain of censure. The Pope and 
the bishops, as the infallible Keclesia 
Docens, are a unit. What one teaches 
and requires to be believed, all teach 
alike. The unity of faith in the epis- 
copate was never so palpable a fact as 
it isat the present moment. So far as 
relates to disciplinary authority over 
doctrinal matters, the Roman Church is 
recognized in universal Catholic law as 
the court of ultimate appeal, and all 
questions respecting the interpretation 
of the definitions of the Council of Trent, 
which are the great standard of ortho- 
doxy, were expressly reserved to it by 
the bull of contirmation, with the assent 
of the council itself, and by the decree 
De Recipiendis, etc. There is no possi- 
bility, therefore, of negotiating with the 
Catholic Church, or any portion of it, 
for reconciliation, except through the 
head of the church. The conditions 
of reconciliation are plain and distinct, 
and they will never be modified so far 
as relates to doctrine or essential disci- 
pline. Explanation, courtesy, benig- 
nant interpretation, full liberty in re- 
gard to mere theological opinions, will 
be cheerfully accorded ; but no more. 

It is vain to expect any propositions 
for reconciliation to come from the 
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hierarchy of the Protestant Episcopal 
Church of England or America. We 
advise those who desire the reunion of 
Christendom to consider, carefully, the 
claims of the Roman Church, and if they 
are convinced of their validity to effect 
their own personal union with the 
mother and mistress of churches, If 
they are not, we do not wish them to 
come to us, either singly or in a body. 
Those who really become Catholics will 
desire to become members of the Cath- 
olic Church as she is, and not of a re- 
formed body, conglomerated from the 
Catholic, Russian, and Anglican church- 
es, and will not thank us to concede an 
iota of principle. Strict, dogmatic uni- 
ty, and unconditional submission to the 
supreme authority of the See of Peter, 
is the only condition of union in eccle- 
siastical fellowship. The Greeks them- 
selves have exacted that the question 
of dogma should be settled first, before 
any propositions of intercommunion 
with Anglicans can be entertained ; so 
that the hope of obtaining recognition 
from them, with the question of dogma 
left open, has been overthrown. Our 
other Protestant brethren have em- 
broiled themselves worse than ever 
over their projects for an anti-Catholic 
union of sects. There is not the faint- 
est chance of any reunion of Christians 
except by a return to the centre of 
unity. 

We are glad to see that Dr. Pusey 
has been passing some time with Cath- 
olic bishops in France, and that there 
is a probability of his going to Rome to 
confer with the Holy Father. We trust 
the learned and venerable doctor will 
do so, and that he will find his doubts 
and perplexities settled at the Seat of 
Truth, the chair of the Prince of the 
Apostles, whence all unity takes its 
rise. 


Notes ON DocTRINAL AND SPrRiITuAL 


Supsects. By the late Frederick 
William Faber, D.D., etc. Vol. I. 
Mysteries and Festivals. London: 
Richardson & Son, 1866. New York: 
Lawrence Kehoe, 


Father Faber was a man of cultivat- 
ed mind, rich imagination, high po- 
etic gifts, exuberant sensibility, and 
ardent devotion. His life was rich in 
good works and his death deeply re- 
gretted. In a literary point of view we 
consider his poetry as the best portion 
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of the products of his fertile mind and 
pen. His spiritual works, however, have 
attained a great popularity and a wide 
circulation, and no doubt have done and 
will do great good to that large class 
who love and require instructions deeply 
imbued with sentiment and emotion. 
The present volume consists of sketch- 
es of instructions never finished, and is 
intended as an aid in preparing sermons 
or conferences on spiritual subjects. 
We are glad to see that F. Faber’s life 
is in preparation, and shall await its 
publication with interest. If well done, 
it cannot fail to be one of the most at- 
tractive of biographies. The life and 
writings of F, Faber are well suited to 
please and benefit a large class of Prot- 
estants as well as Catholics. We have 
heard not only Episcopalians and Uni- 
tarians speak in warm terms of the 
pleasure they take in his books, but 
even an aged and venerable Presbyte- 
rian clergyman recite his poetry with 
enthusiasm. We do not consider his 
works to be beyond criticism, and, for 
those who are able to bear it, we regard 
the more solid and plain food of F. 
Augustine Baker and Father Lallemant 
as more wholesome. But every one 
has his own proper gift, and that of 
Father Faber was evidently to make 
spiritual doctrine sweet and palatable 
to a vast number of persons who would 
not receive it except through the ave- 
nue of sensibility. His works are a 
wilderness of flowers and foliage ; nev- 
ertheless they contain a doctrine which 
is substantially sound and useful, and 
their general aim and tendency is to 
establish solid, practical piety and vir- 
tuc. The volume before us is replete 
with thoughts and conceptions redolent 
with all the peculiar vividness and 
brilliancy of the author’s style, and ex- 
hibiting also extensive and profound 
knowledge of theology. We can rec- 
ommend it to clergymen who wish for 
a treasury of choice materials where- 
with to enrich and enliven their dis- 
courses, aS @ more complete and sug- 
gestive manual than any we have in the 
English language, and one which may 
be used to great advantage if used ju- 
diciously. It would be a very unsafe 
experiment, however, to attempt a close 
imitation of F. Faber’s style, especially 
for young and inexperienced preachers, 
who might meet the fate of Icarus at- 
tempting to fly with waxen wings. We 
cannot, therefore, unreservedly recom- 
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mend this volume as containing the 
best models for imitation, but only ing 
qualified sense as extremely suggestive 
und quickening to thought and senti. 
ment, and thus furnishing the materials 
and ornaments for discourses planned 
and constructed in a plainer and more 
sober style. We think it likely to be. 
come a great favorite with a large class 
of clergymen, especially those who are 
anxious to make their sermons as at- 
tractive as possible, and well fitted to 
be of great service to them in the way 
we have indicated. 


Tue Granames. By Mrs. Trafford 
Whitehead. American News Com. 
pany. 1 volume 12mo, pp. 382. 
This is a commonplace, fashionable 

novel, written in an inflated style. Its 

sentiment is weak, its pathos twaddle, 
and its tone and morality low and rep- 
rehensible. We hope none of our young 
people will read it; but if they do that 
they will not imitate the heroine who 
finds it her mission to stay in a gentle. 
man’s house, in the capacity of govern- 
ess to a namby-pamby child, after she 
has discovered that the lady is cold 
as ice, and the gentleman, whose eyes 


she cannot understand, has accidentally 
betrayed his penchant for herself. 

The lady, as in duty bound, dies, and 
the governess, of course, marries the 
gentleman. 


Curistus JupEx: A Traveller’s Tale. 
By Edward Roth. 12mo, pp. 78 
Philadelphia: F. Leypoldt. 1864. 


This is a piece of composition full of 
beauty and marked by the most refined 
taste. There is a chaste clegance, too, 
about the typography and _ binding 
which is highly creditable to the pub- 
lisher. It is just such a book as one 
wishes to find to present as a gift toa 
friend. We heartily recommend it to 
all our readers. 
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